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known Catholic organization. 


pressed on either side. 


Bethe Catholic Church Conflict. 


in Mexico 


In view of the importance of the controversy now going on between the Mexican 
~ Government and the Mexican Catholic Church, the Editor of Current History publishes 
the following debate between spokesmen for each side. 
the Mexican Church, is by Mr. Harry W. Pascoe, a former member of the American Con- 
sular Service, who is himself a Catholic, claiming to be thoroughly familiar with the doc- 
trines and teachings of the Church. The following article, written in reply to Mr. Pascoe, 
is by Professor Charles Phillips, member of an official mission sent to Mexico by a well- 
In publishing these two articles the Editor wishes it to be 
clearly understood that Current History disclaims all responsibility for the views ex- 


The first article, in criticism of 


I. An American Catholic’s Criticism of the 
Church 


By HARRY W. PASCOE 


United States Vice-Consul at Torreon and Frontere, Mexico, 1919-1922 


TN order to understand more fully the 
fundamental causes of the present dis- 
turbance between the Catholic Church 


and the Mexican Government, we shall have 


' to go back to the beginnings of Mexican 
history, when Cortes and his followers first 
set foot upon the land of Montezuma in 
1519. We shall have to analyze the type of 
men who came with Cortes, including 
Cortes himself, who was purely an adven- 


turer in quest of wealth and power, as were, 


his followers. They were sent by the rulers 
_ of Spain to seize by force, if necessary, any 
-and all lands which they might find, and 
to claim them in the name of the Spanish 
_, Sovereigns, who would reward Cortes and 
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his men, yet at the same time proceed with 
the administration of said lands for the 
benefit of Spain. The men who accom- 
panied Cortes were recruited from the 
ranks of the aristocrats and clergy, all of 
whom were moved more by the thrill of 
adventure and conquest rather than by 
patriotic motives. They had heard of the 
rich lands across the sea and their appe- 
tites for gold were whetted by the thoughts 
and hopes of laying hands on it. Cortes 
did not find it altogether an easy task to 
subdue the Indian tribes in Mexico, but, 
once subdued, the priests who came with 
him immediately set about converting the 
Indians to the Catholic faith, oftentimes 
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by force and intimidation, at the same time 
treating them with utter contempt. 

Without exception, in the history of all 
peoples who were conquered by the Span- 
iards, we find the Spaniards seizing the 
lands and subjecting the populations to a 
condition of abject slavery. Belonging to 
the aristocratic and clerical classes, the 
conquerors would not work, for the reason 
that they had never been obliged to. 
Brought up in luxury and ease, it was only 
natural that they should have a distaste 
for work of any sort. There were rich 
mines of gold and silver, however, which 
had to be worked, as well as fertile fields 
which had to be cultivated in order to pro- 

duce the food necessary to the Spaniards’ 

existence. It was a very simple matter to 
make the natives do that work, who, when 
they showed unwillingness, could be driven 
by the whip or sword. The startled In- 
dians did not welcome the strange white- 
faced people who had suddenly come upon 
them, defeated them in fiercely fought bat- 
tles and then seized their lands. They re- 
sented the demands of their conquerors 
that they work the mines and till the soil, 
but the cruel sting of a whip or the sharp 
blade of a sabre caused them to realize 
the helplessness of their situation. After 
two or three generations they became pas- 
sive. In fact, they came to be more like 
dumb beasts, actually doing the work of 
such. To this day in Mexico one can see 
the descendants of these early Indian tribes 
bearing on their backs burdens that would 
be a fair-sized load for the average horse. 
From generation to generation have they 
thus been forced to toil. 

The root of the evil which is causing the 
trouble in Mexico today between the 
Church and the Government goes back to 
that early time, when the Catholic clergy 
who came to the country with the Spanish 
Viceroys condoned the actions of the 
Spaniards in wresting the lands from the 
Indians and forcing them into slavery. The 
teachings of the Catholic Church are not 
involved in this situation, yet it must be 
admitted that the members of the clergy 
who thus stood by and witnessed the en- 
slavement of the Indian population, with- 
out protest, were either weak tools who 
owed their existence to the ruling classes 
or were misguided fools who labored under 


re in a 


the delusion that the brutal actions of the 


Spaniards could be condoned by sophisms 
of religious fanaticism. The inescapable 


fact remains that they not only condoned — 


the Spaniards’ actions, but that they ac- 


tually assisted in the diabolical scheme. — 


Why? Because in return for their influ- 
ence and power over the helpless natives, 
the Spanish rulers gave them large grants 


of land and other privileges which they _ 


have endeavored to maintain up to the 
present time. The writer wishes to make it 
clear that he is not placing the blame for 
this condition upon the Catholic Church, 
but upon the unscrupulous members of its 
clergy who permitted themselves to become 
corrupted, 


CENTURY-OLD CONDITIONS: 


What has something which took place 
four hundred years ago to do with condi- 
tions today? Those same conditions have 
been allowed to continue during those four 
hundred years, with but very few attempts 
to remedy them. In this day of advance- 
ment and enlightenment, however, the mat- 
ter has come to an issue, and the laws of 
society and of God demand that it be set- 
tled in accordance with the standards of 
present civilization. . 


It is practically impossible for an-Ameri- 


can, and I am referring to an American 
Catholic especially, to get any sort of a 
mental picture of the religious situation in 
Mexico. Our mental attitude is so entirely 
different; our development and history; 
our institutions, are all so different that 
only a person who has lived in Mexico 
and has come into close intimate contact 
with the people there, can grasp any idea 
of what the situation really is. We look 
about the United States and we view the 
svlendid schools which the Catholic Church 
has erected. .We see everywhere the bene- 
fits of its teachings and principles, but 
when we look about Mexico what do we 
see? We see a population of about 15,000.- 


000 souls, but we also see that about 85 


per cent. of them are illiterate, barefooted, 
ragged and with little or no ambition. We 
immediately say to ourselves: “How can 
this be in a Catholic country where the 
Catholic Church has been in control for 


four hundred years?” Then our thoughts 
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turn homeward as we remember what the 
Catholic Church has done there toward 
education and where thousands and thou- 
sands have shared in its blessings. We 
cannot discover wherein the great differ- 
ence should lie, especially in view of the 
fact that Mexico has always been a Cath- 
olic country. But if we dig into the his- 
tory of Mexico we shall find the reason 
for this vast difference, and we shall not 
have to dig so deeply either. Neither shall 
we have to do much careful searching of 
records and documents. 

The difference lies in this: The men who 
founded Mexico were of an entirely dif- 
ferent type from those who colonized the 
United States. They had altogether dif- 
ferent motives. The men who founded 
Mexico had one thought uppermost in their 
minds to the exclusion of everything else, 
and that was to acquire vast riches with 
which to return to Spain and live a life of 
luxury. On the other hand, the men who 
founded our country were not moved by 
such selfish desires. They were thinking 
of all those who were suffering in their 
native land from the various persecutions 
which were heaped upon them. It was 
the ambition of these men to found a na- 
tion in the New World where every one 
might have equal rights and equal opportu- 
nities. What a contrast to the ambitions 
and aspirations of the followers of Cortes, 
who immediately placed in slavery the peo- 
ple whom they found, and the de. out Cath- 
olics who settled Maryland under the in- 
spiring leadership of Lord Baltimore. 
Those who came to what is now the United 
States were obliged to till the soil for their 
living, but they were glad to do so and 
have their freedom. They fought the In- 
dians, but only as a means of self-protec- 
tion. Cortes, however, betrayed the confi- 
dence of the Indians who had at first be- 
friended him and purposely precipitated a 
battle with them that he might conquer 
them, plunder their lands and enslave them. 

The Spaniards at that time were fanatics 
in religion. It was they who made possi- 
ble the terrible Inquisition, during which 
thousands of people who refused to em- 
brace the Catholic faith were burned at the 
stake or beheaded. Herein lies another 
difference between the men who founded 
Mexico and those who founded the United 
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States. Those who came here came to es- 
cape religious persecution. The Spaniards, 


on the other hand, were determined that’ 


all of their subjects be forced to embrace 


the Catholic faith. All the lands belong- 


ing to the Indians were soon given to 


favorites of the Spanish King and to the 
clergy, so that the Indians were bereft of — 
everything except the vital necessity of © 


working for their new masters. These gifts 
of land, called royal grants, were made 
hereditary and were handed down from 


generation to generation with clear, indis-— 
Many of them are still in- © 
tact today, still in possession of the direct 
Ins 
cluded among them are many belonging to 
the Catholic clergy, which is one of the — 


putable titles. 


descendants of their original owners. 


main contentions in the present struggle 
between the clergy and the Government. 
CLERGY’s ‘.AND HoLpincs 


In 1855 the clergy owned about one- 
fourth of all the lands of Mexico. As 
much of the land so owned today is regis- 
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tered in the names of private individuals 7 


not connected with the clergy, it is not pos- / 
sible to make any accurate estimate of the ~ 


acreage which they possess, but that it is 


considerable there can be no doubt, since 


their holdings have never been disturbed 
to any great extent. Thus, from the outset 
the Catholic Church in Mexico became 
firmly embedded in the political institu- 
tions of the country. In fact, it formed 
an integral part of the Government under 
the Spanish Viceroys and has sought to 
maintain its dominance up to the present 
time over a period of four hundred years. 
In 1821, when Mexico gained her inde- 
pendence, the power of the Church was be- 
ginning to be threatened, but in spite of 
the serious efforts of various patriots at 
different times to separate the Church from 
the State little change took place since 
the early days of independence. In 1830 
Valentin Gomez Farias, who was then Vice 
President, advocated many reforms which 
aimed to destroy the power of the Church, 
but the opposition was too strong and he 
was obliged to withdraw. 

The next patriot to undertake the task 
and who did more than any one to bring 
about the tide of sentiment in favor of the 
separation movement was Benito Juarez. 
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He helped in the framing of the Constitu- 


tion of 1857, which provided for separa- 


tion of Church and State, nationalization 


r 


of all Church property, dissolution of 


monastic orders, abolition of special priv- 
ileges granted the clergy and the curtail- 
ment of their power in civil matters. Juarez 
became President shortly afterward. Had 
he not been interrupted by one thing or 
another during his Administration, he 
might have achieved that which the present 
Government of Mexico is endeavoring to 
accomplish. The greatest interruption 
with which Juarez had to contend was the 
establishment under Napoleon III of an 
empire in Mexico with Maximilian as 
Emperor. With the exodus of the French 
and the execution of Maximilian, Juarez 
resumed the Presidency and immediately 


_ proceeded to institute the reforms which 


he had initiated, but his untimely death, 
just one year later, in 1872, prevented him 
from seeing his ambition realized. 

After the death of Juarez the Govern- 
ment under Tejada became very unpopular 
and Porfirio Diaz, heading a revolt, entered 
Mexico City and was proclaimed President. 
With the exception of one term of four 


_ years, from 1880 to 1884, he retained the 


Presidency until 1910, when he was over- 
thrown by Madero, who instituted the re- 


~ form movement. Diaz was a dictator who 


ruled the country very much in the same 
way as the Spanish Viceroys had ruled. 
During his term of office, the Catholic 
Church became quite as powerful as it had 
been under the Spanish régime, but with 
the revolutions which began in 1910 and 
continued for ten years until 1920, its 
power was constantly menaced. Carranza 
adopted a Constitution in 1917 along the 
lines of the Constitution of 1857 which 
Juarez had designed, but as both Carranza 
and Obregon, his successor, were beset by 
so many difficulties and problems which 
demanded their immediate attention, the 
Church question was shelved, until Presi- 
dent Calles, finding the time opportune, 
decided to bring it to an issue. 

Catholics in the United States have not 
only a totally different background, higher 
ideals and higher standards to maintain, 
but the discipline of the Church in regard 
to the clergy in the United States and 
that in Mexico are in violent contrast. In 


the United States the Catholic Church is 
the exemplar of austere chastity and purity 
in private life, whereas in Mexico among 
the clergy this strict regard for moral re- 
straints does not obtain. In the United 
States the Catholic Church rigidly abstains 
from interference in matters political, but 
the story is entirely different in Mexico. 
It is a fact that no one dare truthfully 
deny that the uprising and revolution of 
Huerta, the bloody assassin of Madero, who 
was repudiated by President Wilson as un- 
fit to receive recognition from the United 
States Government, was aided, abetted and, 
it is believed, financed in its dastardly 
conspiracies by an influential faction of 
the Mexican Catholic hierarchy. The 
Church has been the persistent, inexora- 
ble, uncompromising foe of every reform 
measure instituted since 1910, when Ma- 


dero led the revolt against the oppressive 
rule of the Church. 


SELFISH ECCLESIASTICS 


In spite of whatever our religious con- 
victions may be, it becomes only too ap- 
parent after studying the situation thor- 
oughly that some terrible mistakes have 
been made in the past, and that they will 
take some time and effort to rectify. That 
they can be rectified there is, however, 
every reason to believe, because the fault 
lies not with the Church so much as it does 


with all those ecclesiastics from the 
time of Cortes down to the present, 
who, by their actions have assisted, 


either willingly or unwillingly, in the 
exploitation of the country’s resources 
and the enslavement of its people for their 
own selfish ends. That is rather a broad 
statement to make, but one has only to 
glance at the history of Mexico and then 
visit that unfortunate country today to be- 
come convinced of its truth. Until all 
Mexicans, clergymen and laymen alike, 
come to the realization that the welfare of 
the nation depends upon the welfare of the 
individual; until they unite to work out 
some plan of bringing the country to the 
point where the masses will be capable and 
qualified to participate in the great wealth 
which that nation possesses, there can be 
no enduring prosperity. In a _ country 


_ where 85 per cent. of the people are illit- 


a 
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erate and are in need of the very necessities 
of life, there is lacking a sound, basic, eco- 
nomic structure, which is vitally essential 
to the development and growth of any 
nation. 

Rumors are occasionally heard to the 
effect that the oil and mining interests 
might be willing to support the Catholic 
party in the hope of establishing a Govern- 
ment which would be more friendly to their 
demands for oil and mineral rights. Such 
rumors may have some foundation, but it 
should be remembered that Mexico has had 
a national awakening and that in the matter 
of rights to exploit the country’s wealth the 
people as well as the Government will have 
the final word. The day has passed in Mex- 
ico when any Government can grant conces- 
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sions promiscuously as in the past without 
first obtaining the consent of the people. 


Americans or Europeans should not de- — . 


nounce the present Government of Mexico 


as being Bolshevik. Before expressing an 
opinion on the situation, they should first 


study it very carefully and, if possible, go — 
to Mexico and learn the facts It will then - 


not be difficult to see things in their true 
relation to one another, and rather than 
attempt to impede the efforts of the Gov- 


ernment in its efforts to bring order out of — 


a seemingly hopeless chaos, it would be far 
better to lend the Government the moral 
support which it needs and which it de- 


serves if Mexico is to be permitted to ful- 
fill her destiny as a great nation among _ 


the nations of the world. 


Church in Mexico 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 


Professor of English, University of Notre Dame; former National Catholic Welfare 
Commissioner to Mexico. 


HE question raised by Mr. Pascoe is 

the question most commonly asked 

~~ wherever the Mexican situation is 

discussed: Why are the people of Mexico 

today, after four centuries of uninterrupted 

Catholic civilization, both anti-Catholic 

and illiterate?, So far as I know, CURRENT 

History is the first publication in this 

country to offer a full discussion of this 
question. 

Categorical answers may be given: 
Mexico has not had four centuries of un- 
interrupted Catholic civilization. The peo- 
ple of Mexico are illiterate because they 
have not had Catholic or any other kind 
of uninterrupted civilization. The people 
of Mexico are not anti-Catholic. 

Usually, when the question is asked, the 
blame for the present situation is put on 
the Church, either by inference or out- 
right. Mr. Pascoe blames the Church out- 
right. He does not so much defend the 
Mexican Government in its persecution of 


the Church as indict the Church. His 


charges against the Church may be fairly 
summed up as follows: 

The Church, acting from selfish motives, sent 
greedy and ambitious priests to Colonial Mexico, 
priests whose aim was to enrich themselves, and 
who, to accomplish this aim, oppressed the 
natives, treated them with contempt, converted 
them by force, kept them in ignorance, reduced 
them to slavery, and not only condoned, but par- 


ticipated in the crimes committed by the Spaniards 


against the Indians. 

To answer these charges, one must know 
Mexico and study its history. When Mr. 
Pascoe states that it is not necessary “to 


do much careful searching of records and | 


documents,” he means, of course, that the 
facts are too obvious to require research. 
But they are not. The question is com- 
plex and involved, or at least seems so 
until one does come to understand it 
through careful study; then, simply 
enough, it resolves itself into the categori- 
cal answers given above. It is necessary 
to weigh and study the question if the pub- 
lic is to be properly informed and led out 
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of its preoccupation with the outworn 
clichés of legend and rumor and turned 
off the beaten path of unintelligent discus- 
sion. But one of the first things that must 
be understood is this: it is not necessary 
to be one “raised in the Catholic faith” to 
be either impartial or well informed in the 
matter. 

None of the American authorities whom 
I shall quote—Bourne, Humboldt, Merri- 
man, Wells, Lummis, Meyer—and with 
whom Mr. Pascoe seems not to be familiar, 
is a Catholic; some of them are distinctly 
anti-Catholic. Yet not one of them, it is 
safe to say, would make the fundamental 
mistake which Mr. Pascoe makes, of infer- 
ring that the “Catholicism” of Mexico dif- 
fers from the Catholicism of the United 
States. The principles of the Catholic 
faith are universal and unchangeable; and 
these principles and teachings are involved 
in the matter. They are at the bottom of 
this whole question. The Catholic Church 


. in Mexico is and has been, from the be- 


ginning, the same as elsewhere, devoted to 


thé. spiritual and social welfare of the in- 
dividual and the nation. An impartial 
reading of documented history reveals this 
to be a fact; its denial can be sustained 
only by the undocumented writings of the 
prejudiced, 

_ A Prejgupicep AUTHORITY 


To begin, however, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to a wholly prejudiced authority, in 
regard to the character of the Catholic 
clergy in Spanish Mexico. David A. Wells, 
in his Study of Mexico (p. 66), looks at 
the portraits of the rulers and viceroys ot 
Spanish Mexico, in the National Gallery. 
He says: “Of the long series of portraits 
of his (Cortes’s) successors * * * there 
is this to be said—that with few exceptions 
they represent the most mediocre, unin- 
tellectual, uninteresting * * * Among the 
few exceptions * * * the portraits of oc- 
casional ecclesiastical viceroys—bishops 
or archbishops.” This is slight evidence, 
it is true, in favor of representatives of the 
Catholic Church in Spanish Mexico. But 
it gives us a lead. It reveals to us, at 


_least, that some of the foremost Catholic 


clergy in Colonial Mexico were intelligent 
men, men capable of fulfilling their duties 
as Catholic priests. 
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The mistake that Wells makes, however, 
is the same mistake that Mr. Pascoe makes 
—that all the Catholic clergy in Mexico 
belonged to the aristocratic classes, 
“brought up,” to quote Mr. Pascoe, “in 
luxury and ease” with a “distaste for work 
of any sort.” Nothing could be more 
false. The bulk of the Catholic clergy in 
Spanish Mexico were ordinary missionary 
priests, men whose religious vocation and 
zeal for souls made them sacrifice every- 
thing approximating “luxury and ease” in 
their home country to go out to a far away 
heathen land and toil without pay or 
recompense for the good of others. And 
they were not recruited from the aristoc- 
racy; the friars were, as Bourne tells us 
(Spain in America, p. 305): “themselves 
in origin plain Spanish peasants.” It was 
their plain peasant origin that made them 
so well fitted to work for and with the 
Indians, and to endure the hardships of 
that work, teaching them the practical arts 
and crafts of civilization. “The reduction 
of the Indians to village life,” says 
Bourne (p. 258), “their conversion to the 
Christian religion, the suppression of their 
vices and heathen practices, and a training 
to industry and sobriety” were “the dis- 
tinctive features of the Spanish Indian 
policy.’ “The most distinctive of the 
duties of the Colonial clergy,” says Mer- 
riman (The Rise of the Spanish Empire, 
p- 655-6), “was that of converting, in- 
structing and protecting the Indians. 
Charles inherited all his grandmother’s 
zeal for the good treatment of his subjects, 
and charged all his officers, lay and cler- 
ical, in the New World to see that his 
commands were carefully carried out; but 
it was on the clergy that he chiefly relied.” 
The failure of the Spanish ruler, Merriman 
says further, “to accomplish his full de- 
sires in this respect was due [not to the 
clergy, but] to the fact that his ideas’— 
many of which ideas, as Merriman shows, 
Charles got from the clergy—‘“were far in 
advance of the prevailing theories of his 
day and generation.” In other words, the 
Catholic clergy of Colonial Mexico were 
pioneers, not enemies, of social reform; 
protectors, not contemptuous oppressors, 
of the Indian. 

The history of Las Casas, the Dominican 


friar, “the apostle of the Indians,” tells 


the whole story. He was the father of 
social effort in America. It was to the 
priest Las Casas that practically all the 
reforms undertaken by the Spanish Crown 
in the government of its colonies were due. 
“One of the most remarkable efforts of 
the Spanish Government to promote the 
colonization of the New World by actual 
workers was that made in 1518 in response 
to Las Casas’s representations of the evils 
of compulsory labor of the Indians.” 
(Bourne, p. 217.) The laws of 1523 and 
of 15206, for the protection of the Indians, 
were likewise inspired by him and his fel- 


_ low-priests. 


PROTECTING THE INDIANS 


“The Conquistador was human,” says 
Lummis (The Awakening of a Nation, p. 
175), “but the hand of the Church was al- 
ways upon his shoulder.” That hand not 
only admonished and guided, but it was 
courageously raised, time and again, to de- 
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fend the Indian. Daniel Denton, a British 
colonial, writing in 1670 (New York, 
quoted by Bourne, p. 214), quaintly (or 
ironically?) remarked that “It hath been 
generally observed that where the English : 
come to settle a divine hand makes way _ 
for them by removing or cutting off the 
Indians, either by wars one with the other, 
or by some raging mortal disease.” In 
Spanish Mexico no “divine hand” removed 
the Indian, but the hand of the Catholic ra 
priest protected him, taught him peace and = 
industry, built hospitals for him and — 
nursed him when disease attacked him. 
“The Indian legislation of the Spanish 
Kings [inspired and championed by the 
Catholic missionaries] is an impressive 
monument of benevolent intentions which. 
need not fear comparison with the contem- 
porary legislation of any European coun- 
try affecting the status of the working 
class.” (Bourne, p. 256.) In the Spanish 
colonies the Indian was protected and 
saved—not exterminated—thanks to this 
legislation, and “in securing this legisla- 
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STATEMENT BY THE MEXICAN EPISCOPATE, OCT. 2, 1926 7 


As [the Mexican] Congress refused to take 
into consideration the petition presented by the 
episcopate in which the Bishops requested cer- 
tain reforms in the Federal Constitution, the 
Episcopal Committee thinks it its duty to com- 
Ment on this action. * o 

At a conference between members of the epis- 
copate and the President of the Republic the 
latter invited us to petition the Federal Con- 
ares for reforms in the Constitution which we 

eemed necessary. We stated to the President 
and to the press that although our Government 
is democratic and representative in form the 
fact is that in the actual legislative Congresses 
the Catholic population of the country is_ not 
represented. In spite of this we desired to 
obey the suggestions of the President in order 
to show that we were willing to emplov all 
legal methods to arrive at a solution of the 
lamentable conflict. The words of the Presi- 
dent should mean to us and to all Catholic 
Mexican people a guarantee that when we sent 
our petition to Congress the Executive would 
consider this proceeding was legal, and the 
promise of the. President not to prevent, in 
spite of his philosophical and political convic- 
tions, the introduction of reforms proposed by 
the late President, Don Venustiano Carranza, 
should be an indication of the good faith of the 
Chief Executive. With directions so precise, 
we followed the road indicated and formulated 
our petition to Congress with all moderation, 
limiting ourselves to a request for the reforms 
absolutely indispensable for religious liberty 
and in accord with the universal dictates of 
conscience. * * * Jn these circumstances it 


was logical to suppose that the members of the 


Chamber of Deputies would not fail to listen 
to the popular demand. and, imitating the con- 
duct of the President, forget all personal preju- 
dice and personal opinion. and grant satisfac- 
tion to the public that they represent. Un- 
fortunately, in contrast with this noble and 
serene legal and pacific attitude of the episco- 
pate, clergy and Catholic people, the Chamber 


of Deputies in session on the twenty-third of ig 
last month voted to reject our petition on the : 
pretext that in their belief the Bishops and 
Archbishops of the Episcopal Committee had ~— 
not the right of petition, because, according to ~~ 
Clause 3 of Article XXXVII of the Constitu 
tion, they had lost their citizenship. eee 
We wish to say in regard to the allegatio 
that we foreswore the Constitution when we 
swore allegiance to the Church that we are 
Mexican citizens. In effect, Article XXXIV 
requires only that a person, to be a citizen of 
the Republic, shall be a native of the country, 
18 years old if married, 21 if not, and have an 
honest means of living. The Constitution ex- 
pressly gives the right to all citizens to petition 
for reform of the laws. Although Congress 
cannot demonstrate that we have made an 
agreement before any minister of religion not — 
to respect the Constitution, it is true that we i 
have declared to the Roman Pontiff our_objec- 
tion to several articles of our Magna Charta. 
But not even this circumstance falls in the 
strictest sense within the text of Clause 3 of 
Article XXXVII. The loss of the rights of 
citizenship, so far as the right of petition in 
olitical matters is concerned, cannot be 
pedece ne about except by competent authority, 
and then only after the interested parties have 
been heard. It is evident that the Chamber 
of Deputies lacks jurisdiction in this matter 
completely. We should be false to our duty if 
we did not protest formally before the nation 
and history against the statement that we 
have lost the status of Mexican Slept 
* * * Jn spite of all this the Mexican Cath- 
olic people should not despair because of this 
unjust refusal. * * We prelates and all the 
clergy and Mexican Catholic people. will re- 
main firm and serene alwavs demanding lib- 
erty through legitimate methods. We expect 
that our Legislators will reconsider their de- 
cision and give satisfaction to a people thirst- 
ing for liberty and justice. * * * 
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tion Las Casas, ‘the apostle of the Indians,’ 
had been  pre-eminently _ influential.” 
(Bourne, p. 255.) “Far different,” 


Bourne remarks, “was the advancing fron- 


tier in English America.” The fruit of the 
English system was extermination; the 
Indians “left in the main to take their 
chance in a sort of struggle for existence” 
(Bourne, p. 253) ; the fruit of the Spanish 
system, thanks to the Church, was protec- 
tion and preservation. “Throughout the 
republic,” Brantz Meyer, a vigorous anti- 
Catholic critic, wrote in 1844, “no per- 
sons have been more universally the agents 
of charity and the ministers of mercy than 
the rural clergy. The village curas 
(priests) are the advisers, the friends and 
protectors of their flocks. Upon all occa- 
sions they have constituted themselves the 
defenders of the Indians. They have in- 
_terposed in all attempts at persecution, and, 
whenever the people were menaced with 
injustice, stood forth the champions of 
their outraged rights.” (Mexico: Pic- 
turesque, Political, Progressive, Blake 
and Sullivan, p. 208.) 


RecorpD oF SociAL EFForRT 


These, then, were the “misguided fools” 
or “weak tools” who “stood by and wit- 
essed the enslavement of the Indian pop- 


——“Jation without protest.” Perhaps they 


were fools; but they were “fools of 
Christ.” Merriman, in fact, uses almost 
the same epithet, but in a different sense, 
when he speaks (p. 532) of “the mis- 
guided and unlucky efforts on the part of 
the Dominican monks to protect the na- 
tives.” But they did protect them, and 
they worked for them; though, as he re- 
marks—and how true his remark is today! 
—*“it seemed to be the fate of the Domin- 
icans to be punished for the very outrages 
they had gone forth to prevent.” Never- 
theless, they carried on. “No other nation,” 
says Lummis (p. 57), “has founded so ex- 
tensively such beneficences in the colonies” 
as Spain; and it was the Spanish Catholic 
clergy who founded them. “That,” Mr. 
Lummis goes on, “is what infamous Spain 
did 300 years ago, up and down a space 
which measures something over 103 New 
Englands. We may pick flaws in the in- 
stitutions as they were administered while 
we were lynching witches, but the institu- 


tions were there—and are there yet”; no 
longer there, alas, thanks to Calles and his 
predecessors and their “Constitutions.” 
Bourne (p. 262), touching on this matter, 
quotes Gage, a Protestant English writer 
of the seventeenth century (New Survey of 
the West Indies; London, 1648), as indi- 
cating “on the whole a status [among the 
Mexican Indians] superior in its economic 
possibilities to that of the European peas- 
antry of that day.” Gage wrote: “They 
live as in other Civil and Politick and 
Well-governed Commonwealths. * * * 
There are.amongst them Smiths, Taylors, 
Carpenters, Masons, Shoemakers and the 
like. * * * In most of their townes 
they have a school, where they are taught 
to read, to sing, and some to write.” “They 
were gathered together in a village called 
a mission,” says Bourne (p. 305), “where. 
under the increasing supervision of the 
friars, they were taught the elements of 
letters and trained to peaceful, industrious 
and religious lives. In fact, every mission 
was an industrial school where the simple 
arts were taught by the friars themselves” 
—let it be repeated here—“in origin plain 
Spanish peasants”; not idling aristocrats. 
Such a record as this, of social effort, 
and in a day, as Merriman shows, when 
social effort was something new (although, 
in Catholic principle, it has not been new 
for 2,000 years), hardly gives confirma- 
tion to charges of the kind usually made 
against the clergy in Colonial Mexico. 
Doing these things is not quite the same 
as being greedy and lazy and treating the 
Indian “with utter contempt.” But these 
efforts were not confined to the early co- 
lonial days. They continued throughout 
the three centuries of Spanish rule, and 
afterward, and have continued, down to 
our day, in spite of the most overwhelming 
odds and the most discouraging opposition. 


HospiTALs AND SCHOOLS 


In 1557 Cortes built the Hospital of the 
Immaculate Conception, and 370 years 
later Mr. Lummis (p. 56) reported it still 
“doing its work of mercy * * * its appoint- 
ments up to date.” In 1553 the Royal 
Hospital (for Indians) at Mexico City had 
220 beds; in the great epidemic of 1762 
it was able to care for 8,361 patients 
(Lummis, p. 58). In 1574 Mexico City had 
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Columbus (looking at Mexico): ‘‘And to think that this was the place where the first 
who landed planted the cross and the savages knelt in front of it.’’ 


not only churches and monasteries, but a 


boys’ and girls’ high school, a university 
and four hospitals; in the year 1803 “the 
hospitals of the City of Mexico had already 
an ageregate of 1,100 beds. It is entirely 
safe to say that no other city in the world 
with the population (then about 140,000) 
could match this.” (Lummis, p. 51). In 
the same year, 1574, the typical Indian 
province of Teotlalpa had twenty-six In- 
dian villages with schools, workshops, and 


‘so forth, of the kind described above by 


Bourne (Juan Lopez de Velasco, 1576; 
quoted by Bourne, p. 196). Nearly 200 
years later, in 1745, there is record of the 
City of Puebla having in operation five 
hospitals (Lummis, p. 137). 


EpucaTIONAL WorkK 


As for education, at so recent a date as 
1877, when the entire Catholic school sys- 
tem had already been wiped out for twenty 
years, Mr. Wells (p. 101) testifies that 
“the Church itself, stimulated as it were by 
its misfortunes,” was acting on the prin- 
ciple of opening two schools wherever the 
Government opened one. Those schools 


—Il 420, Florence 


vanished of course; they were crushed. But 
the effort was made. Fifty years before, 
in 1824, when the Spanish rule of 300 
years in Mexico was finally closing, Hum- 
boldt wrote that “no city of the New Con- 
tinent, not excepting those of the United 
States, presents scientific establishments so 
great and solid as those of the capital of 
Mexico.” (Lummis, p. 67.) And the same 
Humboldt (New Spain, 1, 89; cited by 
Bourne, p. 263), “quotes an interesting 
memorial of a Bishop of Michoacan,” who 
pleads to the King for full social freedom 
for the Indian that he may be given every 
opportunity “to make the most of him- 
self.” Even Bancroft, perhaps the most 
notorious of prejudiced writers on this 
subject, thought the material condition of 
the Indian “much better than that of the 
lowest classes in Europe.” (Mexico, III, 
p. 750.) It was to the tireless efforts of 
the Catholic clergy, efforts which have 
continued to our own day, that the Indians 
owed all this; their elevation from a 
bloody barbarism, their training to indus- 
try and sobriety, their development along 
lines of social betterment. Even to our 
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own days, as we know from the contem- 
porary records of the famous Catholic 
Social Action Conferences of 1902, 1904, 
1906 and 1908, held at Puebla, Morelia, 
Guadalajara and Oaxaca. Those confer- 
ences were interrupted, as the Church’s 
work for the Indian has been time and 
again interrupted in Mexico, by revolution. 
But their fruits still live and grow, in the 
Catholic Confederation of Labor, the So- 
cial Secretariat, the system of rural sav- 
ings societies and the many other organized 
social activities which the Church has fos- 
tered in Mexico, and which she still carries 
on even under the proscription of the 
Calles Government. 


EpUCATIONAL INITIATIVE 


And not alone their social betterment, 
but their education, even to the highest 
planes of thought. For the native Mexican 
was educated to the highest planes of 
thought. No charge against the Church of 
Mexico could be more untrue or unfoune- 
ed than that it kept the natives in igno- 
rance. “Spanish America, with the Con- 
quest,” says Lummis, “became the most 
active scene of original study in the 
world. In 1536 the printing press began, 
in the City of Mexico, to embalm the 
labors of the host of scholars who were 
attacking the linguistic, geographic and 
philanthropic mysteries of the New World.” 
The printing press—and who introduced 
it to America? A Catholic priest, Bishop 
Zumarraga. “Before Shakespeare was 
born,” Lummis goes on, “American litera- 
ture had its beginnings in a library of vol- 
umes printed in America in a score of 
original American languages * * * The 
first book printed in America was not the 
Boy Psalm Book of 1640, as our children 
are taught in our American schools, but 
The Spiritual Ladder for Reaching Heaven, 
printed [in 1537] by Juan Pablos, the first 
printer in this hemisphere, the foreman of 
the first American publishing house * * * 
The real credit for these beginnings in 
American literature belongs to Fray Juan 
de Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico.” 
(Awakening of a Nation, p. 89.) “It was 
in the matter of conversion and educa- 
tion,” says Merriman, “that it (the 
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Church) was able to accomplish most. 


Elementary principles were inculcated in 
the doctrines on the encomiendas [land or 
rent originally given to military command- 
ers] and schools and colleges were pro- 
vided in the different cities for those who 
showed themselves capable of advancing 
beyond the elementary stages. The first 
of these was the Colegio de Santa Cruz, 
established at the instance of the first 
bishop of Mexico in the Indian quarter 
(please note) of that city in 1535. It gave 
instruction in Latin, philosophy, and 
music, and in Mexican languages and 
medicine. In its faculty appear the names 
of Bernardino de Sahagun, ‘the founder of 
American anthropology,’ and of Juan de 
Torquemada [himself a product of Mexi- 
can education], author of the Monarquia 
Indiana; and some of its graduates rose to 
fill municipal offices in the Indian towns.” 
(Rise of the Spanish Empire, pp. 662-3.) 

Colonial Mexico had its Spanish popu- 
lation, but it will be noted that the first 
schools founded there, and founded by 
Catholic priests, were for the Indians, not 
for the Spaniards. Those first schools 
were, as Merriman points out (p. 665), 
“Harvard’s ‘elder sisters on the American 
Continent? by a period of no less than 
eighty-five years.” And this is Bourne’s 
comment on these schools (Spain in 
America, p. 310): “It is not too much to 
say that in number, range of studies and 
standard of attainments * * * they 
surpassed anything existing in English 
America until the nineteenth century. 
Mexican scholars,” he goes on—notice, not 
Spanish scholars—‘“‘made _ distinguished 
achievements in some branches of science, 


but pre-eminently in linguistics, history , 
and anthropology. Dictionaries and gram- | 


mars of the native languages and histories 


of the Mexican institutions are an inspiring | 


proof of their scholarly devotion and in- 
tellectual activity.” “Both the crown and 
the Church,” Bourne asserts (p. 308) 
“were solicitous for education in the colo- 
nies, and provisions were made for its pro- 
motion on a far greater scale than was 
possible or even attempted in the English 
colonies.” 

A favorite criticism of the clergy in 
Mexico is that they built too many 
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But, as Bourne tells us, “the 
Franciscan missionaries built a 
beside each church. * * * 


early 
school 


Pedro de Gante [a religious lay brother] | 


founded and conducted in the Indian quar- 


ter of Mexico [City] a great school at- 


tended by over one thousand Indian boys. 
* * * Bishop Zuméarraga wanted a 
college in each bishopric.” (Bourne, p. 
309.) 


ReEsuLtTs OF CLERICAL TEACHING 


What did these schools accomplish? 
Did the Indians learn? “In the first gen- 
eration after the Conquest (so soon, it is 
to be noted) there was already in Mexico 
a band of Indian authors, like Tobar, Za- 
pata, Tezozomoc, Chimalpain, Camargo, 
Pomar, the Ixtlilxochitls (Antonio, Fer- 
nando A. and Fernando P.), and others, 
whom no student of Americana can ig- 
nore.” (Lummis, p. 94.) “The results 
have fully justified the labor” of teaching 


the Indians Latin and grammar, writes 
-Motolinia in his Historia de los Indios (p. 
125), “because there are many good gram- 


marians among them who compose long 
and skillful orations and verses in hexa- 
meter and pentameter.” Many of the In- 
dians, Motolinia reports, “are now choir 
masters * “% * they are all bright 
and have great memories. * * * One 
of these Indian cantors from Tlaxcallan 
has composed a whole mass. * * 


In the mechanical arts they have become 


quite apt. Good painters have been de- 
veloped. * * * They have also 
learned to beat gold. * * * There 


have also been some good leather emboss- 
ers * * * and they have made good 
belis * * *; to make them silversmiths 
they need only the tools.” 

They learned not only to read and write, 
to sing and to paint (two things they loved 
to do), but they learned medicine, engi- 
neering, architecture, musical composition, 
printing, engraving; every practical wage- 
earning craft and trade known to that time. 
The first good engraving in the New 
World, the title page of Juan Gerson’s T'ri- 
partito, appeared in Mexico in 1544; the 
first music was published in 1561. In 1693, 
a dozen years ahead of Colonial North 
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America, Mexico produced the first news- 
paper on this continent, the Mercurio Vo- 


lante of Mexico City. And all these things - 


were produced by the pupils and protégés 
of the priests. It was not religious books 
alone that were published. Vocabularies, 
grammars, books of law, medicine and 
others were rapidly produced. The educa- 
tion which the Catholic clergy gave to the 
native Mexican was not only of a high 
order, but practical. And it was given, not 
only through the personal efforts of the 
clergy, but often at their own, and not the 


Government’s, expense; as witness the Let- 


ter of the Augustinian Friars to Charles 
V (Doe. Ined., vol. 41, p. 145), in which 
we discover the monks in 1537 not only 
founding a confraternity to conduct a new 
college endowed by a recently deceased 
citizen, but offering an endowment of their 
own to make up a shortage of funds and 
insure the school’s continuance. 
Protecting and educating the Indian is 
not oppressing him, keeping him in igno- 
rance or reducing him to slavery; nor is it 
converting him by force and intimidation. 
Mr. Pascoe’s reference to the Inquisition, 
which he undoubtedly means was the 
weapon of “conversion by force,” may be 
dismissed with one word. Whatever the 
Spanish Inquisition was, the Catholic 
priests in Mexico were not guilty of using 
it against the Indian. “One occasionally 


meets with references to the cruelties prac- ~ 


ticed by the Inquisition on the Indians,” 
says Bourne (p. 312), “but that charge 
is without foundation, for the Indians 
were exempted from its jurisdiction.” As 
to “thousands” of people being 
at the stake or beheaded” because they re- 
fused to embrace the Catholic faith, Bourne 
tells us this: “In two hundred and seventy 
years, so far as has been learned, forty-one 
(not “thousands”) were burned as relapsed 
heretics.” (Bourne, p. 313). And when 
the auto da fé of 1659 is cited by Bourne 
as “typical,” he shows that among the 
twenty-nine victims there were persons 
convicted of bigamy, forgery, perjury and 
other social—not religious—crimes. 


Inp1ans DEFENDED AGAINST SLAVERY 


The charge of slavery is equally un- 
founded. “Slavery was absolutely prohib- 
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ited.” (Bourne, p. 260.) “The inhabitants 
of the newly discovered tropical Africa 
knew Europeans only as slave-buyers and 
kidnappers; that a similar fate did not be- 
fall the natives of America may be attrib- 
uted to the long-continued efforts of the 
Spanish Kings and missionaries. * * * 
That the Indians should not, either in the- 
ory or fact, be enslaved, was from the 
start the policy of the Crown.” (Bourne, p. 
255.) And this did not apply to labor in 
fields and mines alone. “No Spaniard of 
whatever station could be carried in a litter 
by Indians.” (Bourne, p. 260.) This was 
the law—no slavery. It was violated, yes; 
but who was it that protested against the 
violation and raised his voice in defense of 
the Indian? The Catholic priest; Las 
Casas especially. “Las Casas,” says 
Bourne (p. 257), “was the Lloyd Garrison 
of Indian rights.” “The rank and file of 
the colonial clergy,” says Merriman (p. 
662), “though none of them approached 
the record of Las Casas, were generally 
active on the Indian’s behalf. * * * The 
worst of them, indeed, took sides with the 
encomenderos [landowners] * * * but for 
the most part the Church was on the right 
side.” “Slavery was never a divine insti- 
tution in those (Spanish) colonies,” writes 
Lummis (p. 85). “Only the gross igno- 
rance of centuries of closet historians, 
biased by political and religious prejudice, 
untraveled, and apparently pledged not to 
read any original source, could have 
brought us to such a basic misconception 
of the repartimiento [land given as fief to 
the conquerors of Latin America] and the 
encomienda as to class them with our own 
slave holding.” 


In this connection it is salutary to read 
the utterance made recently (July, 1926) 
by so eminent a man*‘as David Lloyd 
George. Speaking at the Castle Street Bap- 
tist Church, London, on the condition of 
the British worker, Mr. Lloyd George said: 

It was the doctrine of the right of man, the 
equality of man, that was the test, and here I 
think it right to say in a Protestant Church that 
the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages and the 
Dark Ages stood up for this principle and 
emancipated the whole of the serfs of this coun- 
try. We had slavery here [in England], and it 
was entirely through the action of the great 
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leaders of Catholicism, under the influence of that 
Church, that the emancipation came. But that 
was the doctrine of Christ working in that time 
through that great Church. = 


Catholicism does not change; it is the 
same today in Mexico as it was in England 
in medieval times; the same that it is 
now in the United States: “the doctrine of 
Christ.” The Catholicism of the friars of 
Colonial Mexico, whom Mr. Pascoe calls 
“selfish ecclesiastics,” and whom he 
charges with greed and slave-driving and 
bloody murder, was the Catholicism of the 
monks of England: “the doctrine of 
Christ.” The records of impartial history 
prove this. How then can one say that 
“the inescapable fact remains that they not 
only condoned the Spaniards’ actions [in 
oppressing the Indians], but that they 
actually assisted in the diabolical scheme”? 

This query brings us to the nub of the 
whole question. If all that history reveals 
be true, as to the civilizing, educational 
record of the Church in Mexico, why is 
that land today a land of banditry and ig- 
norance, with the bulk of the population 
illiterate? Why is there nothing to show 


for the centuries of toil and teaching 


which the Church gave to Mexico? 
CuyurcH’s Work DESTROYED 


There is little to show because the work 
of the Church in Mexico was destroyed by 
the enemies of the Church. The history of 
Catholicism in Mexico has been, from the 
first, a history of struggle against, not of 
participation in, crimes of oppression and 
selfishness. Once more, the story of Las 
Casas sums it all up. He spent his long 
life, till his death at 92, fighting the graft- 
ing politician, the fortune-hunting adven- 
turers, of Colonial Mexico; and as Merri- 
man states, the bulk of the clergy were 
with him in that fight. It was a fight 
against what Merriman calls, mildly 
enough, “the ambitions of the large ma- 
jority of the colonists, whose chief object 
was to derive revenue from the New World, 
and who regarded the natives as a means 
to help them in the attainment of that 
end.” (p. 656.) The Colonists looked upon 
the colony as a bonanza; and they looked 
upon the friars, with their Catholic ideals 
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of uplift and equal rights, as an interfer: 
ence and a‘ nuisance. As early as 1570 


they complained to the home Government , 


that the priests were “spoiling” the In- 
dians, educating them, putting ideas of hu- 
man rights into their heads, teaching them 
to stand up in the stature of men, with 
immortal souls, not draught cattle. This 
was the attitude of the colonists. True, 
they got some of the clericals to side with 
them; there was a Judas among the 
Twelve. But only one Judas; and very 
few of the clergy sold out to the exploit- 
ers. History proves that. “The Church, 
on the whole, was on the right side.” 


THE WEALTH OF THE CHURCH 


Well, the Church paid for taking the 
right side; and it is paying still. The 
much-discussed wealth that the Church 
acquired, the properties which it came to 
hold, in virtual trust for the native, the 
churches and schools and hospitals and 
asylums it had built and endowed, the lands 
it had reclaimed and cultivated, were 
taken from it. It built and rebuilt, only 
to suffer despoilment upon despoilment. 
(It is absurd, here, for Mr. Pascoe to state 
that “their holdings have never been dis- 
turbed to any great extent”; his insinua- 
tion regarding property “registered in the 
names of private individuals” is worse than 
absurd.) And who suffered when the 
Church was stripped? So far as the mate- 
rial possessions of any Church are con- 
cerned, whose are they if not the people’s? 
And who loses if those possessions are 
taken away? It was the Indians that suf- 
fered. Their priests were driven out; their 
schools and workshops and missions were 
abandoned. The native farmers protested, 
but in vain. Confusion and ruin, igno- 
rance and illiteracy, political disintegra- 


tion and social degeneration, inevitably 
followed. 


For the past hundred years the history 
of Mexico has been one of almost con- 
tinual revolution and civil war, engineered 
almost entirely by enemies of the Church, 
so-called “reformers,” who, by their polit- 
ical intriguing and their deeds of violence, 
have proved themselves to be in fact what 
Mr. Pascoe mistakenly calls the Catholic 
_ clergy, “the persistent, inexorable, uncom- 
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promising foe” of social reform and na- 
tional progress. By 1856 the entire edifice 


‘of culture, of philanthropy, of material 


progress and spiritual advancement which 
the Church had built up for the native 
Mexican was swept away; an edifice con- 
structed in the face of opposition, inter- 
ference, persecution, hatred. But did that 
opposition, that hatred, come from the peo- 
ple? No; it came from the political 
progenitors of the Calles and Morones of 
today. There is no record in all the his- 
tory of Mexico’s many uprisings and re- 
bellions of one single popular uprising 
against the Church; but there are innumer- 
able records of popular uprisings in de- 
fense of it. 


The enemies of the Church in Mexico 
have had seventy years, since 1856, seventy 
civilized, modern, advantageous years, to 
demonstrate how they could better the 
Church’s work in the education and social 
advancement of the people of that country. 
What have they to show for their seventy 
years? Have they anything to show that 
would compare with or equal any seventy 
years of Catholic effort in Mexico? All 
they can show is a national illiteracy of 
over 80 per cent. The evidence is against 
them. Their record, set off in comparison 
with the record of the Church, is a shame- 


ful repudiation of the spirit of progress, — 


a disgrace to the name of civilization. 

Mr. Pascoe’s hint regarding a possible 
coalition between oil interests and the 
Church is not worthy of place in a frank 
discussion. Furthermore, his categorical 
assertion concerning an illegal relation- 
ship between “the bloody assassin of 
Madero” and “an influential faction of the 


Mexican Catholic hierarchy” can be dis- 


missed with a categorical denial. Finally, 
his plea that moral support be given the 
Calles Government in its persecution of the 
Church—the Church, the one and only or- 
ganization that has ever done anything for 
the civilization and enlightenment of the 
Mexican masses; the one and only organi- 
zation which has brought the gospel of 
human rights, of democracy and of Chris- 
tian liberty to the Indian; the one and 
only institution that has realized that “the 
welfare of the nation depends on the wel- 
fare of the individual”; the one and only 
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instrument that has operated in Mexico to 
qualify the masses “to participate in the 
great wealth which that nation possesses” 
and to give it a sound basic economic 
structure—this plea cannot be taken seri- 
ously. Even though the charges brought 


against the Church were true, which they 


are not, still they would not justify sup- 
porting Calles in his veritable present day 
“inquisition”; that would amount to justi- 
fying the very crimes of which the Church 
is accused. 


GoVERNMENT SEEN ‘AS “BOLSHEVIK” 


Nor is there any warrant for defense of 


the Mexican Government because it is “not 


Bolshevik.” It is Bolshevik. Its “Con- 
stitution” is Bolshevik; the manner in 
which that “Constitution” has been im- 
posed on the country is Bolshevik. Its 
agrarianism, as put into effect, is pure 


Bolshevism. Its sovietization of industries 


is Bolshevik. Its proscription of religion 
is Bolshevik. It is Bolshevik in the worst 
sense of the term; all its acts, all its utter- 
ances and documents convict it as such. 


‘It is secularism, stateolatry, autocracy, ab- 


solutism, unlicensed despotism, radicalism, 
unconstitutionalism; it is all these in the 
It is everything that the 


extreme degree. 
American, Catholic or Protestant, believing 
in the ideals of his country and in his 
Christian faith, believing in the separation 
of Church and State, but not in the en- 
slavement and proscription of the Church 
by the State, abhors and fears. 


There can be no nationhood without 
patriotism; there can be no patriotism 
without individual moral responsibility; 
there can be no individual moral responsi- 
bility without religion, and there can be 
no religion without a Church that teaches. 
Calles would abolish all churches—no 


specious arguments can get around this 


fact. To abolish all churches and all re- 
ligions in Mexico is to abolish moral or- 
der, to ruin Mexico, to keep it in a state 
of turmoil and discord and savage fac- 
tionalism. That is the state that Mexico 
is in now. And it is in that state, not be- 
cause of the Church but because the work 
of the Church—work which even biased 
historians recognize and applaud—has 
been hampered, checked and destroyed. 
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Former Allies — 
By HARRY ELMER BARNES* 


Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College; Lecturer on the History of Civilization, 
New School of Social Research 


shall ever get a settled European situa- 

tion and an adequate type of interna- 
tional organization until there has de- 
veloped greater agreement with respect to 
the facts regarding the origins of the World 
War and a real willingness to readjust the 
European situation in harmony with these 
facts. 


GERMANY—Starting with Germany, 
we find that there the theory of war guilt 
has, like that in most other European 
States, undergone no extensive transforma- 
tion since the war period. The chief con- 
trast is to be found in the fact that the 
subsequent research in this field has 
tended to confirm the intuitive impressions 
of the Germans, whereas it has served to 
discredit the Entente epic. With the ex- 
ception of a few extreme Radicals, who 
assigned the guilt for the war to the 
Emperor and his advisors, the Germans 
have always believed that they really 
fought on the defense against the wanton 
attack of Russia, urged on by France. 
This remains the dominant view of the 
great majority of Germans of every class, 
and they are, naturally, not ill-pleased to 
have these convictions confirmed by im- 
partial scholars, particularly those from 
foreign States. There are, of course, a few 
cranks and extremists who have novel and 
absurd explanations of the war. The 
Communist group still blames the Kaiser 
and his entourage, while a number of the 
extremely nationalistic and _ militaristic 
group allege that the war was caused 
chiefly by the plots of Jewish Communists 
and bankers. 

Holding this attitude concerning war 
guilt, the majority of the German people 
are, of course, extremely bitter in their 
feelings with respect to the injustices im- 
posed upon Germany at the Treaty of 
Versailles, and they look forward to a re- 


I’ is extremely doubtful whether we 
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harmony with the well-established facts 
concerning the origins of the war. There 
is general agreement among the Germans 
that the Ruhr invasion of Poincaré was 
even more disastrous to the welfare of 
Germany than the Treaty of Versailles. 
The feeling engendered by this atrocious 
act is much more intense among the Ger- 
mans today than their memories of the war 


period and the crushing peace which fol- 


lowed. The Ruhr invasion, together with 
the maintenance of the Allied troops of 
occupation, constitute the chief causes of 
German bitterness toward Germany’s late 
enemies. 

Feeling the sting of the allegation of 
their sole responsibility for the war and 
working ardently to remove as far as pos- 
sible the injustices to which they have been 
subjected, the Germans first of all desire 
moral reinstatement in the opinion of the 
world through a general recognition on 
the part of the modern States of the facts 
with respect to the precipitation of the 
World War. With a majority of the Ger- 
mans this moral reinstatement is) deemed 
of greater significance than the removal of 
some of the more concrete and specific 
types of material burdens and handicaps 
which have grown out of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The leading injustices of a prac- 
tical sort, according to the Germans, which 
have grown out of the terms of peace are 
the occupation of the Rhine cities, the 
heavy reparations, the loss of colonies, the 
unnatural Polish corridor separating East 
Prussia from the remainder of the German 
republic, the cession of unquestionably 
German territory in Silesia to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and the prevention of 
the natural union of Germany and Aus- 
tria, should these States both desire such 


ey 

*Professor Barnes has just returned from 
Europe, where he spent the past Summer in 
carrying forward his studies in the problem 
of responsibility for the World War and where 
he had unusual opportunities to inform himself 
on the general situation in the countries vis 
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a juncture. Along with these more or less 
purely German issues there is also very 
great discontent, particularly in Bavaria, 
over the atrocious Italian treatment of the 
German element in the Southern Tyrol. 


Austro-GerRMAN UNION 


The sentiment for a union of Germany 
with Austria varies greatly in different 
parts of Germany and among the various 
groups in the population. In Bavaria there 
is an extremely strong movement for the 
annexation of Austria, due in part to the 
common Catholic element in both States. 
On the other hand, in Prussia and other 
Protestant parts of Germany, although 
there is a feeling of political and diplo- 
matic sympathy for Austria, there is a re- 
luctance to take a step which would so 
enormously increase the power of the 
Catholics in the German republic. Still 
further, those who approach the problem 
primarily from the standpoint of German 
financial and economic conditions hesitate 
to increase the already serious economic 
crisis in Germany by adding to ihe present 
German republic a territory whose eco- 
nomic problems are much more pressing 
and difficult than those of Germany her- 
self. 


The German republic appears to be fair- 
ly permanently established. It would have 
easy sailing were it not for the handicaps 
placed upon it by the reparations prob- 
lem. Shovld the German republic fail the 
responsibility for this will rest unques- 
tionably upon France and Great Britain 
and the unwise policy of the vindictive 
peace which has made the problems of the 
German republic as difficult as possible of 
solution. On the other hand, the monar- 
chist movement is tremendously weakened 
by the lack of availability of any strong 
candidate for the imperial title. The for- 
mer Kaiser is blamed by the Radicals for 
the war, while his former supporters and 
associates have weakened his prestige by 
attempting to clear their own reputations 
through assigning to the Kaiser the re- 
sponsibility for most of the mistakes of 
the official and military classes in Ger- 
many during the war. The Crown Prince 
has no great body of supporters. The 
most popular of the former royalty of 
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Germany is the very capable Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, but his Catholicism =~ 
reduces the enthusiasm of Protestant Ger- 
many. Perhaps the most powerful potential 
candidate for the imperial throne is the 
brilliant and charming eldest son of the _ ¥ 


Crown Prince. 
On the whole, there is general good 


feeling throughout Germany toward the 
United States. This is largely because the 


Germans look to the United States for 
initiative in forcing a modification of the 


unjust terms of the Treaty of Versailles — 


as well as for financial support in meeting 
their current problems. 
come to understand that the United States 
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was brought into the war through a mis- 


understanding of the issues at stake due to 
the Entente propaganda to which we were 
subjected. Certain members of the old of- 
ficial and aristocratic classes are still ex- 
tremely bitter toward the United States, as 


they recognize, quite correctly, that we 


were the cause of their ultimate defeat. 
Still, the general feeling in Germany to- 
ward America is unquestionably one of 
cordiality tempered: with hopefulness. 


Austria’s STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


_ AUSTRIA—In Austria the chief in- 
terest of the ruling and thoughtful classes 
lies primarily in economic rather than in 
political and diplomatic problems, though, 
of course, Austrians repudiate the allega- 
tion that Austria was responsible for the 
war and point to the increasing body of 
incriminating evidence against Serbia as a 
justification of Austrian policy in 1914. 
Austria has lost so heavily in territory and 
political prestige as a result of the war 
that her citizens have practically given up 
hope of ever restoring the _ political 
boundaries of pre-war Austria. Their first 
problem is to keep alive a situation ren- 
dered unusually difficult by the existence 
of the enormous city of Vienna which has 
lost its former means of support as result 
of the disappearance of the pre-war hinter- 
land. Formerly a political and cultural 
capital rather than a great industrial city, 


it has been extremely difficult to bring 


about a readjustment of economic life in 
such a fashion as to support the large 
population of Vienna. 


_ It seems generally agreed that any thor- 
oughgoing solution of the economic prob- 


lems of Austria can only be realized 


through some form of economic union with 
the former members of the Dual Monarchy 
or through a political and economic union 
with Germany. For the latter there is 
unquestionably widespread enthusiasm 
throughout Austria. There would be no 
difficulty in getting an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote for this project. Seeing no 
hope for a restoration of the prestige of 
the Austrian Germans as a ruling group 
over subject nationalities, there has de- 
veloped enthusiasm for the alternative pos- 
sibility of restoring their prestige through 
becoming members of a great and unified 
Germanic State. Whatever the future of 

_this project, it seems highly likely that at 
least some form of economic union with 
Bavaria is likely to be worked out in the 
fairly near future. 


Next to the union with Germany the 
most important point in the foreign policy 
and interests of Austria lies in the treat- 
ment of the former Austrian subjects of 
Germanic parentage who inhabit the South- 
ern Tyrol now occupied by Italy. The 
ruthless attempt of Mussolini completely 
to denationalize this brave and _ thrifty 
group of Tyrolese Germans has aroused 
the lively opposition of both the Austrians 
and the Bavarians and has prompted at 
least one sensational clash between the 
German and Italian Governments within 
the last year. This situation has made 
the Mussolini Government particularly op- 
posed to the union of Austria and Ger- 
many, as a strong united German State on 
the borders of Italy would be much more 
of a danger than the small and relatively 
powerless Austria. Hence, Mussolini has 
made a very clever suggestion designed to 
prevent this, namely, the proposal that 
Vienna become the seat of the League of 
Nations. This idea appeals particularly 
to both the Austrian pride and to the eco- 
nomic interests of Vienna, for it would 
anquestionably bring large numbers of 
wealthy foreigners to Vienna and other- 
wise serve to lessen the seriousness of the 
‘conomic problems of that hard tried city. 
At the same time, it would practically pre- 
slude the possibility of any future junc- 
ure of Austria with Germany, because it 
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would be unthinkable for the League of 
Nations ever to have its seat in a city which 
was a part of a united Germany. 

The feeling of the Austrians toward the 
United States is frankly cordial. Like 
Germany, Austria hopes for American sup- 
port in mitigating the injustices of the 
post-war treaties, and particularly for 
American moral aid in obstructing the 
brutal treatment of the Austrians in the 
Southern Tyrol. Moreover, Austria hopes 
to improve her economic condition by at- 
tracting an ever greater number of foreign 
tourists, most of whom would come from 
the United States. 


HUNGARY—The Hungarians are ex- 
ceedingly bitter with respect to the war 
settlement and no less hopeful for a better 
future. They quite correctly contend, in 
the first place, that the Central Powers 
were not responsible for the war, and, in 
the second place, that Count Tisza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister in 1914, was 
distinctly opposed to the Austrian policies 
which made it possible for Russia to pre- 
cipitate the war. Hence, they feel that 
Hungary was in no sense responsible for 
bringing about the war, whereas she has 
been more savagely and unjustly treated by 
the victors than any other State which par- 
ticipated in the conflict. The Hungarians 
are wise enough to see that there is no 
possibility of restoring their boundaries 
through any military effort at the present 
time, and have set out in a statesman- 
like fashion to reconstruct and improve 
the economic and financial life of their 
State. Yet there is no doubt that the great 
majority of the Hungarians will refuse to 
remain satisfied with a prosperous Hun- 
gary of the present dimensions. 


The attitude of the Hungarians toward 
their neighbors varies distinctly. They are 
on good terms with the Poles, respect the 
Serbian citizenry, but hate and distrust the 
Serbian officials, completely despise the 
Rumanians without distinction of class or 
rank, and ardently hate the Czechoslovaks. 
Far from feeling bellicose toward the 
Americans, there is an air of extrerye cor- 
diality. This is in part due to the tradition 
of American friendship for Hungary which 
has come down from the period of Louis 
Kossuth, in part to gratitude for the ser- 
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vices of the former American financial 
agent in Hungary, Jeremiah Smith, and in 
part to the fact that the Hungarians look 
to America for whatever aid they may ex- 
pect in the way of eliminating the injus- 
tices of the Treaty of Trianon. Nowhere 
in Europe is there a more comprehensive, 
positive and well studied propaganda 
against the evils of the post-war settle- 
ments than in Hungary. 


BULGARIA—In Bulgaria there is a 
lively interest in the matter of war guilt 

and deep-seated bitterness with respect to 
the terms forced upon Bulgaria at the 
close of the war. Like Germany, she suf- 
fers from heavy reparations and she feels 
herself unjustly deprived of much truly 
Bulgarian territory as well as being denied 
access to the sea. There is not as active a 
propaganda for restitution in Bulgaria as 
in Hungary, partly because at the present 
time the Bulgarian Government is engaged 
in efforts to obtain loans from her former 
enemies, but there seems little probability 
that one may hope for the development of 
international good-will and expression in 
Eastern Europe as long as Hungary and 
Bulgaria remain stung and oppressed by 
the unwise and ungenerous attitude of the 
peace makers of 1919. 


FRANCE—In France there is, except 
among a few honest intellectuals drawn 
from divers classes and groups, an almost 
universal conviction that France fought 
strictly on the defensive during the World 
War, being compelled to enter the war 
through the brutal aggression of Germany, 
who was entirely unwilling to listen to the 
constructive and pacific diplomatic pro- 
posals of France. Being thus more or less 
permanently deceived by their politicians 
and their press, it is natural that the mass 
of the French people still fear the Germans 
and believe that they did not crush Ger- 
many thoroughly enough during the World 
War. Many bitterly resent the granting of 
the armistice to Germany, produced 
largely by Mr. Wilson’s intervention. 
These Frenchmen believe that the Allied 
armies should have pressed on to Berlin 
and have inflicted even more crushing 
terms than those exacted by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
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French people tenaciously adhere to the 
doctrine that France was primarily respon- 
sible for the defeat of the Central Powers. — 
They will admit some slight British aid, 


particularly in the way of crippling Ger- 
man commerce and naval activity, but it 
is safe to say that not one Frenchman in 
ten will even tolerate the faintest sugges- 
tion that the entry of the United States in 
any way served to insure French success. 
With the possible exception of the allega- 
tion that France was to a large degree re- 
sponsible for bringing on the war, nothing 
more enrages a Frenchman today than the 
suggestion by an American that it was our 
entry into the war which turned the balance 
against Germany. Further, certainly a 


majority of the French believe that ~ 


America’s entry into the war was an actual 
hindrance to France. They hold that we 
prevented France from getting what she 
believed to be just terms from Germany 


and from crushing once and for all the — 


supposed German menace to French safety. 

A large number of Frenchmen, even 
many in prominent official circles, actu- 
ally contend that the United States con- 
sciously entered the war in order to re- 


strain France at the close of hostilities. — 


American policy, they believe, far from be- 
ing dictated by sympathy with the Allies 


was really directed by a clever coalition 


of anti-French and pro-German Americans 
who were able to capture American Gov- 
ernment and finance. This group, accord- 
ing to the French version, foresaw that 


the war would ultimately go against Ger- 
many and feared for the ultimate future — 


of a defeated Germany faced by a justly 
revengeful France. Hence, they decided to 


put America into the war in order that we 


might obstruct France when the latter at- 
tempted to secure justice and restitution 
from her defeated enemy across the Rhine. 
The incredible absurdities which even repu- 
table Frenchmen are willing to accept with 
respect to American motives for entering 
the war is well illustrated by a story which 
has received wide circulation and credence, 
strange to say even in limited French offi- 
cial and social circles. This grotesque 
tale is to the effect that the German Am- 
bassador Bernstorff plotted through Presi- 
dent Wilson’s family to induce him to 
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bring the United States on the side of the 


_ Allies in order to have him prevent them 


from obtaining the full fruits of the Allied 
victory which Count Bernstorff, even in 
1916, felt was inevitable. 


Although the French are confronted by 
a large number of important international 
problems, such as the difficulties in 
Morocco and Syria, the perennial German 
problem and the financing of the military 
systems of Poland and the Little Entente, 
the question of the greatest significance 
during the Summer was, of course, the 
settlement of the American debt. The 
French public debt has more than trebled 
since the armistice, and a great proportion 
of this indebtedness has been incurred in 
order that France might not only support 
an atrociously large army at home, but 
also carry on imperialistic ventures in 
Africa and Asia and subsidize the large 
_ military establishments among her allies 
in Belgium, Poland and the States of the 
Little Entente. Not only has she poured 
the money which she has borrowed from 
her own citizens and from abroad into 
these aggressive ventures, but also a large 
proportion of the German reparations paid 
to France have likewise been expended for 
these wholly questionable and quite un- 
necessary purposes. 


FOLLY OF CANCELLATION 


The French, moreover, have persistently 
refused to be taxed in any manner com- 
mensurate with the necessities of the oc- 
casion. The French taxation in no way 
compares with the burden voluntarily as- 
sumed by England. Yet France cannot 
pay the fiddler without a great increase of 
self-imposed taxation, while no French 
politician seems to be able to carry 
through an adequate scheme of taxation. 
Hence, the alternative is the existing tre- 
mendous propaganda against the payment 
of debts, particularly those owing to the 
United States. If we modify in the way of 
greater leniency our present proposals to 
France as to the payment of debts it will 
be solely because of our invincible senti- 
mentalism toward the France of fiction 
and not on account of the dictates of either 
justice or expediency. Nothing could be 
more ruinous to the future peace of the 
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world than the consent of the United 
States to the cancellation of the French 
debt without a corresponding compulsion 


of the French to agree to a complete elimi- 


nation of German reparations. 


Although the writer was able to decven = 


some evidences of the overt hostility of the 
French toward Americans which has so 


exercised certain sections of the American 
press during the Summer, this did not im- 
press him anything like as much as the ~ 
universal unwillingness of the French to _ 
concede that our war efforts were of any 


value whatever to them. This is infinitely _ 
more reprehensible than the overturning of — 
a dozen sight-seeing buses loaded with. 
stupid and often ill-behaved American — 
tourists. Nevertheless, those interested in 
the progress of truth and realism in inter-_ 
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national relations may readily welcome a = 


few such unfriendly demonstrations to- 
ward Americans, as this will unquestion- 
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ably do more to promote the development 


of a realistic and penetrating attitude to- 
ward the actual attitudes and policies of 
France than a score of admirably written 
books and monographs on the subject of 
contemporary French psychology 
economic policies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—In Great Britain, as 


in France, there is no general appreciation 


of the truth with respect to the responsi- 


bility for the World War, Although many 
in the Labor Party have a realistic grip 
upon the facts, the great majority of the 
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people are still duped and feel that Great 


Britain really entered the war to save Bel- 


gium and to uphold the principles of in- 


ternational law and the rights of small 
peoples. The myth of England’s “holy war” 
still generally grips the British mind. For 
this, not the British militarists, navy 
mongers and German haters, but rather 


H. G. Wells, A. G. Gardiner, Gilbert Mur- 


ray and other liberals are primarily re- . 


sponsible. These were the men who were 
the architects of the “holy war” myth in 
England, as was Mr. Wilson of a com- 
parable illusion in the United States. As 
Miss Irene Cooper Willis has so well 
pointed out in her notable book, How We 
Got On With the War, it was the British 
liberal writers who lifted the war from 
the realistic and actual plane of a struggle 
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of British interests against German inter- 
ests to that of the noble illusion of war- 
ring for the abstract liberties of mankind 
and the triumph of spiritual culture over 
brute force and materialism. In this way 
these liberals did much more harm in 
England than the war mongers like North- 
cliffe, Maxse, Kipling, Admiral Fisher and 
Lord Roberts. The monument of the Un- 
known Soldier at Whitehall is still re- 
garded by the majority of Englishmen as 
a symbol of England’s unselfish service 
in the interests of mankind instead of a 
gigantic and tragic memorial to Grey’s 
_ folly and dishonesty. 


British FEAR OF FRANCE 


Nevertheless, the hard facts of post-war 
Europe have compelled even the incompe- 
tent rulers of contemporary England since 
the war to awaken from their dreams and 
illusions. In the place of a fear of the 
ultimate military ascendancy of Germany 
over Europe which faced Great Britain in 
1914 the British leaders have since been 
compelled to recognize the actual French 


x military hegemony on the Continent. Eng- 


land has for centuries been opposed to the 
complete ascendancy of any one power in 
Europe, and has almost invariably pur- 
sued the policy of promoting a balance of 
power across the Channel. Hence, she 
has been compelled more and more to 
break with her former ally, and her opposi- 
tion would unquestionably have gone even 
further had it not been for the fear of 
French airplanes. Freed rather more than 
the French from the war psychosis and 
hatreds, the English have been much more 
prone than the French to recognize the eco- 
nomic fallacies and evils of the repara- 
tions plan, not merely to Germany but to 
England as well. German payments must 
necessarily be in large part in the way of 
German goods. The large deliveries of 
German coal are a blow at the native Brit- 
ish coal industry. The German impover- 
ishment due to reparations greatly reduces 
Germany’s capacity as an important cus- 
tomer of England, such as she was before 
the war. 

There is not so much a lack of British 
insight into the situation as an absence of 
decisive leadership in international rela- 
tions, Not in a generation has the political 


situation in Great Britain been as hopeless 


as today. The Baldwin Government is the 
very personification of decorous imbecil- 
ity and polished incompetence. It has no 
grip upon the economic and social realities 
of the present time, and lacks decisiveness 
in dealing with domestic problems, such 
as the coal issue, to no less a degree than 
in assuming a competent leadership in 
European international _ reconstruction. 
Ramsay MacDonald, in whom so many 
liberal Englishmen and Americans lodged 
enthusiastic hope as the statesman of a new 
order, now appears to have lost his ideal- 
ism and has become a somewhat theatrical 
and self-seeking politician primarily con- 
cerned with self-advancement. The Labor 
Party appears almost as bereft of leader- 
ship and ideals as the Conservatives. In 
other words, the British are paying the 
political penalty exacted by the folly of 
the World War, namely, the destruction 
of the British Liberal Party. Governed 
before the war by perhaps the most in- 
telligent and progressive Government ever 
assembled in the history of the organized 
political control of mankind, England has, 
in a little less than a decade, slumped back 
into something comparable to the political 
imbecilities, chaos and indecision of the 
generation following the Napoleonic wars. 

Like the French, the majority of English- 
men have little patience with the contention 
that the United States rendered any signifi. 
cant aid in making it possible for the Allies 
to win the war. Of course, those-in posi- 
tions of authority in 1914 and during the 
war and other sane and informed English- 
men freely and fully recognize that but for 
American aid the best the Allies could have 
hoped for would have been a drawn war, 
but this conception has little popular ac- 
ceptance either among the people or with 
the press. Nevertheless, the English have 
not fallen into the French absurdities with 
respect to the part of the United States in 
the World War and do not credit the wild 
tales which are eagerly devoured on French 
territory. The writer heard nowhere, even 
in the most anti-American circles, any hint 
of an allegation that the United States 
entered the war for the purpose of hinder- 
ing the Allies, 

Not only is there general British un- 


willingness to admit the importance of 


cee ee 


daries. 


American assistance during the recent con- 


flict, but there is a deep undercurrent of 


resentfulness in England against the 


United States, due primarily to the de- 
_ velopment of American financial power as 


a result of the war. America has replaced 
Germany as the great financial, commer- 
cial and naval rival of England, and has 
definitely displaced England in the mone- 
tary and financial control of the world. 
Like France, she looks upon Uncle Sam as 


~ Uncle Shylock, but she has made no effort 


to avoid her financial obligations to the 
United States or incite any popular propa- 


ganda against us for the purpose of avoid- 


ing her debts. Such ill-feeling as exists 
against the United States is based solely 


upon envy and rivalry. 


RUSSIA—In Russia, the other major 
member of the Entente coalition during the 
war, the great economic and social revolu- 
tions have tended to put the question of 
war guilt in the background as an irrele- 


- vant and unimportant detail. The socialistic 


régime in Russia has accepted it as axio- 


- matic and incontrovertible that capitalism 


produced the World War and that the only 
hope of avoiding war in the future is the 
progress of international socialism. The 
Russians who think about such matters at 
all frankly admit the part of the Czarist 
régime in precipitating the World War, but 
look upon it as only part and parcel of the 
capitalist régime which as a whole brought 
on the great conflict. The feeling toward 
the United States is far from cordial, 
partly because this country is quite cor- 
rectly looked upon as the area in which 
capitalism is most thoroughly and perma- 
nently entrenched, and partly because of 
the silly refusal of our Government to 
recognize the present Russian régime. 
ITALY.—In Italy, as might be expected 
under the Mussolini régime, the wartime 
mythology remains almost unimpaired 
except among a few scholars who have 
dene excellent work on war origins, and 
scme irreconcilable Liberals like former 
Premier Nitti and his followers, many of 
whom now dwell outside Italian boun- 
There are several reasons why 
Italy clings to the mythological theory of 
war origins. Only the assumption that 


Germany and Austria willed the war can 
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furnish an honorable excuse for the Ital- | 
ians’ failure to stand with their allies of the 
Triple Alliance. Then, the Mussolini — 
régime, resting as it does upon an un- 
reasoning patriotism and heroic deeds, real _ 
or alleged, finds its best ammunition in 
ever-recurring reference to Italy’s glorious 
and devoted part in winning the World 
War. In one of his recent diatribes against 
France Mussolini referred with great 
pride and bravado to the millions of 
Italians who “died for the safety of 
France.” It is this desire to stimulate the 
Italian prestige psychology through an 
appeal to the military glories of Italy 
which has given rise to what a French 
statesman referred to as “the uncontrol- 
lably warlike spirit of Italy which devel- 
oped after the armistice.” Nothing could 
be more impossible in such a régime as 
now exists in Fascist Italy than the frank 
and candid recognition that Italy sided 
with the aggressors for the purpose of 
increasing her territorial possessions. 

There is no feeling of warm liking on _ 
the part of Italy toward any other of the 
larger European States. Germany and 
Austria are estranged by Mussolini’s atroc- 
ities among the Germans of the Southern 
Tyrol, while France, though controlling 
herself with admirable dignity, does not 
relish the absurd assaults upon her on ac- 
count of her offering an asylum to the 
Italian liberals who cannot dwell safely in 
their homeland. Although some of the 
more reactionary British papers warmly 
praise Mussolini, there is no fundamental 
sympathy for his policy in a country so” 
far removed from the ideals and practices 
of the Fascist dictator. Nevertheless, as 
long as Mussolini remains in power Italian 
foreign policy will be dictated by his own 
personal wishes. Good sense on his part 
would seem to indicate the desirability of 
an understanding with Germany and Aus- 
tria, based upon real autonomy for the 
Germans in the Tyrol. If the old system 
of imperialism and nationalism continues 
in the future it would appear that an ul- 
timate clash between France and Italy over 
North Africa is inevitable, and nothing 
could be more fatal to Italy’s policy in 
such an event than to have powerful ene- 
mies in her rear. 

The Italian sentiments toward the United 
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States are not cordial, but it is to be 
doubted if the Italians are any more cold 
toward the United States than they are to- 
ward any other of the major States. Our 
immigration law has alienated the Italian 
sentiment more than anything else, but 
there is also widespread resentment of the 
Congressional and newspaper criticism of 
Mussolini in the United States. 


BELGIUM.—Belgium is still for the 
most part under the spell of the wartime 
mythology. No great number of Belgians 
are as yet awake to the fact that Belgian 
lives, property and prosperity were ruth- 
lessly exploited by Sir Edward Grey in his 
plan to develop an adequate propaganda 
in England to support his policy of inter- 
vention in behalf of France and Russia. 
England is still looked upon as the savior 
of Belgium, though there is gradually de- 
veloping some suspicion that Belgium was 
really a catspaw for England rather than 
the cherished ward of Great Britain. Better 
feeling toward Germany is slowly develop- 
ing, one symptom of which was the abortive 
negotiations concerning Eupen and Mal- 
medy. Although Belgium is not antago- 


“\nistic to the United States, there is a no- 


table decline in the exuberance manifested 
a few years ago, which was based not only 
upon our participation with the Allies but 
more particularly upon American relief 
work in Belgium. 

OTHER COUNTRIES.—Space prevents 
more than a casual reference to the new or 
augmented States in Central and Eastern 
Europe which have grown out of the war. 
Poland, full of gusto as a result of her 
recent liberation, and financed by the 
French, has, become a proud and aggres- 
sive State. The Poles accept quite natural- 
ly the conventional theory of war guilt, 
as the conflict was for them a war of lib- 
eration. As regards Czechoslovakia’s atti- 
tude toward war guilt, it is not surprising 
to find her among the most thoroughly 
imbued with the war mythology anywhere 
in Europe. This is due in large part to 
the necessity of justifying the secession 
from Austria. 

In Yugoslavia the majority of the peo- 
ple still believe that the Government was 
innocent with respect to the plot which 


led to the assassination of the Archduke. 
Nevertheless, an important party in Yugo- 
slavia has accepted the view that the Ser- 
bian civil Government was aware of the 
plot before its execution and made no ade- 
quate effort to prevent it, and there is 
even wider acceptance of the fact that the 
chief of the Intelligence Division of the 
Serbian General Staff was the man who 
really laid the plot that precipitated the 
war. 

Rumania seems to be by common con- 
sent the most deplorable political area in 
Europe today, but the situation is the prod- 
uct of politicians rather than of national 
defect. 

Europe is as a whole still dominated by 
the war mythology and the savagery and 
avarice. which this generated. The recent 
entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations may be the first step toward a 
better day. Meanwhile it is impossible 
to escape the conviction that we are today 
much more cordially liked by our former 
enemies than by our former allies, though 
this may in no sense reflect discredit upon 
the judgment of our allies and though the 
friendship of Austria, Germany and Hun- 
gary may not be entirely disinterested. Yet 
this is an extremely significant fact and 
should provide ample material for reflec- 
tion before we again participate in a 
European conflict. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the 
United States should, through an offer of 
debt cancellation and other salutary mea- 
sures, make every effort to force Europe 
into an attitude of sanity, understanding 
and forgiveness. This would most cer- 
tainly involve a thoroughgoing revision 
of the treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, 
Trianon and the immediate elimination of 
German reparations. If, upon such an in- 
vitation and with such initiative from the 
United States, Europe should refuse to 
adopt a policy of sanity and understand- 
ing, the United States should resolutely and 
for al] time turn its back upon Europe and 
leave that Continent to settle its own diffi- 
culties as hest it may. The nature of mod- 
ern society, however, makes it difficult for 
one continent to ignore another, and 
mutual understanding should certainly be 
preferred to armed isolation. 


. Oxford, England 
‘YN American history political Calvinism 
7 has meant in essence a species of de- 
PS. mocracy which John Calvin’s Govern- 
ment of Geneva did not exemplify, and 
which he himself rejected in the words, “I, 
_ for my part, am far from denying that the 
es form [of government] which greatly sur- 
passes the others is aristocracy.” (Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion.) Neverthe- 
less, the American nation was founded 
upon the proposition that “all men are 
created equal,” a generalization which has 
been the centre of its history, and which 
- has also entered into international rela- 
tions to such an extent that, in 1825, Chief 

Justice Marshall declared, in a Supreme 

Court opinion: “No principle of general 

law is more universally acknowledged than 

the perfect equality of nations. Russia and 
_ Geneva [then independent] have equal 
- rights. It results from this that no one 
= [nation] can rightfully impose a rule on 
another.” (The Antelope, 10 Wheaton, 66, 
122.) 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice is an effort to provide the ma- 
chinery whereby those “equal rights” may 
be realized, and nations may be prevented 
from imposing their power upon one an- 
; other. It therefore represents political 
Calvinism applied to international rela- 
tions. It is the logical substitute for war, 
the method by which one nation usually 
imposes a rule upon another. Grotius tells 
: us that “the Latin word bellum—war— 

comes from the old word duellum—a 
, duel” (Peace and War, Scott edition, 18), 
: and history tells us that the duel has been 
| almost abolished by the substitution of 
judicial adjustment in individual disputes. 
The human mind reasons, instinctively, by 
analogy; but where is the court competent 
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to deal, with similar authority, with inter- _ 
By their very nature — 


national disputes? 
these disputes are outside the competence 
of mere national tribunals, and therefore 
the very guarantees of international law 


require the existence of courts of adjudi- 


cation higher than national courts if law 
is to reduce war to the irreducible 
minimum. ; 


On Sept. 1, 1926, the Council of the 


League of Nations assembled in Geneva, 


its members facing, among others, the 
question whether the United States of 
America, the first nation of continental 
proportions to build upon the principles 
of political Calvinism, should be admitted, 
to full participation in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice under the 
conditions which she had herself formu- 


lated. 


In the White House, in charge of. 


America’s foreign policy, sits the very em- 
bodiment of political Calvinism, interpret- 
ing American history in its terms. The 


faith expressed in his Fourth of July ad-— 


dress, 1926, is the faith which removes 
mountains, and the mountains to be re- 


moved before America takes her place in 


the World Court are comparable to Mont 
Blanc, “the High Altar of Europe,” which 
the delegates of the nations look upon as 
they pass from their Geneva lodgings to 
the council chamber of the nations. 

John Wise’s famous treatise, The Church 
Quarrel Espoused, which deals with the 
principles of government from the point 
of view of political Calvinism, President 
Coolidge pronounces “nothing less than 
the textbook of liberty for our Revolution- 
ary fathers.” (Address at the celebration 
of the 150th anniversarv of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Philadelphia, 1926.) 
To principles of The Chureh Quarrel 
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Espoused he traces the origin of George 
Mason’s Virginia Declaration of Rights 
and of the Declaration of Independence it- 
self. He quotes, with full approval, John 
Wise’s declaration, which carries the full 
flavor of political Calvinism, that “de- 
mocracy is Christ’s Government in Church 
and State,”’ and he adds the uncompromis- 
ing assertion that “the Declaration of In- 
dependence is a great spiritual document. 
It is a declaration not of material but of 
spiritual conceptions. Equality, liberty, 
popular government, the rights of man— 
these are not elements which we can see 
and touch. They are ideals. They have 
their source and their roots in religious 
convictions. They belong to the unseen 
world. Unless the faith of the American 
people in these religious convictions is to 
endure, the principles of our Declaration 
will perish.” 

So much for the faith which can remove 
mountains; but what about the mountains? 


America’s First STEep 


The question of adherence to the Court 
was introduced into the Senate on Feb. 24, 
1923, when President Harding asked the 
Upper House to consent to that adherence 
on the conditions set forth by Secretary 
Hughes in his letter of Feb. 17, 1923, ad- 
dressed to the President. President Hard- 


~ ing’s request was repeated by President 


“Coolidge in his message of Dec. 6, 1923, 
and again in his annual message of Dec. 
3, 1924. The House of Representatives of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress on March 3, 1925, 
expressed its “cordial approval of the said 
court and an earnest desire that the United 
States give early adherence to the protocol 
establishing the same, with the reservations 
-recommended by President Harding and 
President Coolidge,” and declared its 
“readiness to participate in the enactment 
of such legislation as will necessarily fol- 
low such approval.” 

During all those months, and during 
those which followed, there has been 
manifest a determined effort to convince 
the people of America that entrance into 
the Court will mean the abandonment of 
established policies, the end of indepen- 
dence and peace, This argument, and the 
impression which it undoubtedly made 
upon minds unfamiliar with the history 
of American policy, constituted the first 
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mountain to be removed. On Dec. 8, 1925, 
President Coolidge reiterated his approval 
of the Court, and on Dec. 17, 1925, the 
final debate upon the question of adher- 
ence began in the Senate. While it was 
in progress ex-Secretary Hughes _inter- 
preted its meaning in an address on Jan. 
23, 1926, to the American Bar Association 
in session in London. “The real question,” 
he said, “is whether we desire judicial ad- 
justment of our disputes. * * * To 
say that we do not is to reverse the Ameri- 
can policy of a hundred years.” 

The student of American history, what- 
ever his views upon the expediency of 
America’s adherence to the World Court, 
must accept as sound this interpretation 
of America’s traditional policy, which, 
from first to last, shows a steady increase 
of faith in judicial adjustment of inter- 
national disputes. American courts have 
always recognized the obligation to punish 
“offenses against the law of nations,” 
while the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
recognized international law as a law 
which it is bound to uphold. In deciding 
the case of Ware vs. Hylton in 1796, Mr. 
Justice Wilson said: “When the United 
States declared their independence they 
were bound to receive the law of nations in 
its modern state of purity and refinement.” 
(3 Dallas, 199, 281.) But what interna- 
tional law are other nations bound to obey 
in their dealings with us? Certainly mod- 
esty forbids our insisting that they obey 
international law as our courts interpret it. 
If modesty does not forbid, caution should, 
for it would be the most arrogant claim 
since the death of Caesar. 

If the American Government is “bound 
to receive the law of nations,” it is cer- 
tainly empowered to make all laws which 
shall be “necessary and proper” for carry- 
ing the obligation into effect. But to em- 
power Congress “to define and punish 
* * * offenses against the law of na- 
tions,” without permitting it to adopt the 
means necessary to discover what that law 
is, would be to mock it with mere words. 
No one nation can either make interna- 
tional law or give it an interpretation 
which will bind any one save its own citi- 
zens. “The decisions of the courts of every 
country, so far as they are founded upon 
a law common to every country,” wrote 
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Chief Justice Marshall in 1815, “will be 
- received, not as authority, but with re- 
_ spect,” and then only because they “show 
_ how the law of nations, in the given case, 


is understood in that country.” (Thirty 
Hogsheads of Sugar vs. Boyle, 9 Cranch, 
191, 198.) Such decisions, while declared, 
in the case of Kennett vs. Chambers (14 
Howard, 38), “obligatory upon every citi- 
zen of the Union,” are definitely ruled 
out as a claim to international operation 
by the words: “The municipal law of a 
country cannot change the law of nations 
so as to bind the subjects of another na- 
tion.” (Case of the Resolution, Federal 
Court of Appeals, 1871. 2 Dallas, 1, 4.) 


The conclusion is obvious: If the de- 


cisions of national courts can neither make 
_nor interpret international law, it must be 


made and interpreted by some authority 
higher than national courts. 


Tue CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECT 


There is abroad today a determined in- 
sistence that the Government of the United 
States, as at present constituted, has not 
delegated powers sufficient to enable it to 
adhere to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice without an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The editor of The 
Manufacturer’s Record, in its issue of Jan. 
21, 1926, says: “Among the delegated 
powers * * * is none that coun- 
tenances the setting up of a judiciary su- 
perior in power to the Supreme Court. It 
the Constitution made supreme, and it will 
remain supreme until the Constitution it- 
self provides otherwise.” If this contention 
is sound, it obviously places the United 
States Government in the absurd position 
where it is “bound to receive the law of 
nations,” which law, so far as it concerns 
any one except citizens of the United 
States, can for it neither be authorita- 
tively determined nor legitimately inter- 
preted. American history justifies no such 
contention. From the very beginning of 


_ her national life America has employed 


arbitration for the settlement of interna- 


tional disputes, and arbitration is but the 


search for international adjustment by tem- 
porary tribunals. If the Government is 
free to accept arbitration, and to agree in 
advance to accept the verdict, it is equally 
free to accept in advance the decisions of 
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the Permanent Court of International me 


Justice. : 

America, however, has gone much fur- 
ther. In 1907 it was America’s delegates 
who urged upon the second Hague con- 


ference the establishment of a Permanent 


Court, with Judges independent of all 


political control and competent to decide 


international disputes according to the 
principles of international law. The fact 
that the machinery for electing the Judges 


could not then be agreed upon prevented — 


the execution of the suggestion. But 
America’s subsequent relationship to The 


Hague tribunal has firmly established the — 
fact that the American people accept, as 


they have accepted from the beginning, the 
responsibilities which all civilized States 


assume when they enter the family of na- 


tions, as “a fundamental condition of their 
admission to full and equal participation 


in the intercourse of civilized States,” to 


quote John Bassett Moore. (International 
Law Digest, J, 2.) “They have lived and 
are living,” to adapt the words of Hall’s 
standard textbook on International Law 
(4th edition, p. 42), “under law; a posi- 
tive withdrawal would be required to free 
them from its restraints.” 
Washington’s oft-quoted, oft-misquoted 
sentence, “Steer clear of permanent al- 
liances with any portion of the foreign 
world,” is no denial of these “restraints,” 
for he immediately adds: “So far, I mean, 
as we are now at liberty to do it.” Wash- 
ington knew, and freely acknowledged, that 


among those “restraints” stood conspicuous — 


the established principles of the law of 


nations. The keynote of his Farewell Ad- _ 


dress, however, is not the phrase just 
quoted. It is the far higher, more exalted 
note: “Give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benev- 
olence.” When America departs from “ex- 
alted justice and benevolence,” she departs 
from the most solemn of Washington’s in- 
junctions, the one which marshals them 
all; and she betrays the grandest of all 
causes, the cause which when won means 
lasting peace. But “exalted justice” among 
nations is difficult to determine without a 
world court of competence. 

The Farewell Message, like all great eth- 
ical documents, belongs not to one nation 
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but to all. Men may be nationally bound, 
but principles of justice and equity are by 
their very nature universal in their ma- 
jestic connotation; and the great docu- 
ments which deal with principles, not mere 
interests, are universal possessions, the 
chapters of the universal textbook of “ex- 
alted justice and benevolence,” which 
teach, not how one nation may live with 
another nation, but how all may serve one 
common vision, and thus learn to live in 
peace with all nations. This, after all, is 
the ultimate problem of government. 
_Washington’s Farewell Address is not an 
isolationist’s plea. It is a plea for the 
retention of freedom to throw moral, and 
if need be physical, force upon the side of 
“exalted justice and benevolence,” when- 
ever and from whatever source the case 
may come; but to avoid those “permanent 
alliances” which are but blind deeds of 
trust given to consciences not our own. 
Washington’s counsel was never isolation. 
It was, rather, to quote his own words, to 
“choose peace or war as our interest, 
guided by justice, may counsel.” 


IsoLATION IMPOSSIBLE 


How is international justice to be deter- 
mined? Not by the verdicts of armed 
force. War as a means of determining 
justice was a logical conception so long 
as men believed that God gives always to 
justice the major force; but it became su- 
premely illogical when men ceased to be- 
lieve that God has so organized his world. 
Not by mere arbitration, for arbitration 
aims less at justice than at compromise. 
Not by isolation, for it may be as truly 
said of nations as it was said of individ- 
uals, that “none of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.” Isolation 
was not America’s ideal even in Washing- 
ton’s day; but today it is admittedly impos- 
sible. It is, at best, a picture written on 
the sand, a dream that is past, a tale that 
is told. 

If the march of civilization has demon- 
strated any truth, it is this: The decisions 
of impartial courts, whether local, national 
or international, are nearer to justice than 
any other decisions in history. 

Four days after ex-Secretary Hughes, in 
London, asked the question, “Do we desire 
judicial adjustment of our disputes?” the 


representatives of the American people, in 
Senate assembled, in Washington, an- 
swered it, declaring, by a vote of 76 to 17, 
that the United States stood ready to ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, “upon the conditions and 
understandings hereafter stated, to be made 
a part of the instrument of adherence 
x xX %.?? 

1, That such adherence shall not be taken to 
involve any legal relation on the part of the 
United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United 
States under the Treaty of Versailles. 


2. That the United States shall be permitted to 
participate through representatives designated for 
the purpose_and upon an equality with the other 
States, members, respectively, of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in any and all 
proceedings of either the Council or the Assembly 
for the election of Judges or Deputy Judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or for 
the filling of vacancies. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair share 
of the expenses of the court as determined and 
appropriated from time to time by the Congress 
of the United States. 

4. That the United States may at any time 
withdraw its adherence to the said protocol and 
that the statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not 
be amended without the consent of the United 
States. 

5. That the court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly after due notice to all 
States adhering to the court and to all interested 
States and after public hearing or opportunity for 
hearing given to any State concerned; nor shall 
it, without the consent of the United States, enter- 
tain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest. 

The signature of the United States to the said 
protocol shall not be affixed until the powers 
signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance 
of the foregoing reservations and understandings 
as a part and a condition of adherence by the 
United States to the said protocol. 

Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratifi- 
cation that the United States approve the protocol 
and statute hereinabove mentioned, with the un- 
derstanding that recourse to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the settlement 
of differences between the United States and any 
other State or States can be had only by agree- 
ment thereto through general or special treaties 
concluded between the parties in dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said 


_protocol and statute hereby approved shall not be 
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- so construed as to require the United States to 
_ depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 


upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions of policy or internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign State; nor shall adherence 
to the said protocol and statute be construed to 


. imply a relinquishment by the United States of its 
_ traditional attitude toward purely American ques- 


tions. 


This decision removed the mountain of 
doubt as to whether the American people 
“desire judicial adjustment” for their in- 
ternational disputes. But, as the delegates 
of the nations walk the streets of John 
Calvin’s city, other mountains rise in the 
pathway of America’s adherence to the 
World Court. Will the forty-eight nations 
already adhering to the Court accept Amer- 
ica’s reservations, or reject them? If they 
are rejected, will America’s faith justify 
her officials in proposing other reserva- 


_tions? If the present reservations are ac- 


cepted, will the “Battalion of Death,” as 
the irreconcilables are sometimes called, 
point out still other mountains to be 
removed ? 


THe INTERNATIONAL MIND 


To interpret the mind of an individual 
man or woman is a difficult task; to in- 
terpret the mind of a nation is far more 
difficult; but hardest of all is the vital task 
of interpreting the international mind. Yet 
we must accomplish that task before we 
can hope to operate any substitute for the 
crude method of trial by combat as a 
method of settling international disputes. 
For this task no instrument has ever been 
found so effective as judicial adjustment; 
and no method is more thoroughly con- 
sistent with America’s present views, her 
historical traditions, and the declarations 
of her most trusted leaders, past and pres- 
ent. If the world has adopted the method 
which has been her dream for a hundred 
years, America cannot refuse it “for con- 
science sake.” Every nation in its eth- 
ical moments should seek so to bind its 
will that in the unethical moments which 


come alike to all it cannot revert to bar- 


barism. Between perfect individuals even 
the Ten Commandments would be superflu- 
ous; between perfect nations it would be 
unnecessary to have a pledge binding them 


all to look to justice rather than to force. 


But among imperfect nations a pledge to 


rely upon judicial adjustments, to trust 
a competent and disinterested court rather 
than physical force, is sound patriotism, 
excellent policy and good morals. 

In the slow evolution of the international 
conscience the process has moved more 
rapidly on the judicial than on the polit- 
ical side. In the United States a Judge 
may be confronted with a case in which | 
one litigant comes from the Judge’s own - 
State and one from some distant State, but 
no litigant feels that such a fact will en- 
danger even-handed justice. The pressure 
of public opinion would drive from the 
bench a Judge who would allow himself to 
be dominated by such motives. But the 
politician still too often devotes his talents 
to the problems of gaining special advan- 
tages for his village, his State or his na- 
tion, whichever happen to be his constitu- 
ents, and is praised for his action. There- 
fore Americans are ever readier to trust 
their interests to the discretion of courts 
than to the conferences of politicians. 

This larger faith in judicial institutions, 
however, is not peculiar to Americans. It 
is not as yet, perhaps, universal; but it is 
certainly very generally apparent. Judi- 
cial officers everywhere may without ques- 
tion venture to do things which political 
agents would hardly dare to think of. In 
1923, for example, the Tunis-Morocco na- 
tionality decree case was brought before 
the International Court, France and Great 
Britain being the litigants. The case in- 
volved one of the most delicate of interna- 
tional questions—that of domestic jurisdic- 
tion; but the French member of the Court 
voted unhesitatingly with his colleagues 
against the interests of France. Further- 
more, the verdict was thus made unanimous 
when it need not have been unanimous, 
and the French Judge on the Court could 
have voted for France without fear of 
altering the verdict. Clearly he was con- 
fident that France, most nationalistic of 


‘ nations, would not expect him to vote upon 


a judicial question as a national partisan. 
Is there a country in Europe, nay in the 
whole world, which would regard with 
equal complacency the action of a political 
plenipotentiary who should dare to confess 
that he had sided against his country and 
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| cast his vote against her interests, or her 
‘ - fancied interests? 
_ Everywhere the judicial conscience is 
freer than the political conscience. There- 
2 fore it is reasonable to expect universal 
~ acceptance of judicial adjustments before 
-_we are entitled to expect universal accept- 
ance of political adjustment. On Dec. 9, 
1925, President Coolidge referred to this 
distinction in these words: “It does not 
seem to me that any clause of the statute 
confers on this Court authority political 
‘rather than judicial. * * * We will be 
able to contribute largely to the progress 
of our own ideals by joining the other na- 
tions to sccure and maintain such a tri- 
bunal.” On Jan. 31, 1926, he added: “I 
, can see in such action no diminution of our 
--- sovereignty, no increase of the national 
peril. The step, on the other hand, is 
rather an instrument that adds more se- 
curity to human rights and more guaran- 
tees to international tranquillity.” 

In 1923 the eminent historian, Ephraim 
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Douglas Adams, wrote: “In the present 
time it is difficult to think in terms not 


national whether we regard Europe or $ 


America.” (Ideals in American History, 3.) 
But the water flows swiftly under the 
bridge today, and we begin to find it easier 


to think in terms of even-handed justice, 


the surest protection of self-interest, 
whether we think as Europeans, Americans, 
Africans or Asiatics. The international 
conscience is not yet fully come, but it is 
on its way, and the United States would be 
untrue to her traditions, and to the rising 
faith of her people, should she fail to 


manifest her faith in judicial adjustment 


and to internationalize that faith; for here 
also in faith lies salvation. Today the 
great enemy of international peace is not 
the nation dreaming of world conquest. 
It is the sinister triad: ignorance, suspicion 
and local-mindedness. The great enemy 
of these is the Court which thinks in terms 
of justice, not of gain, and holds justice 
and equal law the right of all. 
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he Pieent Strength of the 


United States, Navy 


By H. H. FROST 


Lieutenant Commander, United States Navy. 


HE period after a costly war is a 
dangerous one for the naval service 
of a republic. After the Civil War 

our great seapower dwindled away to noth- 
ing, and it was many years before it again 
became an effective force. Despite “cuts 
to the bone” since the World War nothing 
like this has happened. Though appro- 
priations have been by no means as liberal 
as those before the war, they have enabled 
the Navy by careful planning and adminis- 


_ tration to retain a really powerful fighting 


force. In some respects we have not al- 
ways been permitted to spend the money 
allotted to best advantage, but it is recog- 
nized that our Navy is probably as little 


_affected by these influences as any other. 


Generally speaking, we have been treated 
very fairly by Congress, and we, on our 
part, have accepted our appropriations 
cuts in good spirit and by increased ef- 
ficiency have largely counterbalanced re- 
duced appropriations. 


gressiveness and skill. Therefore, an 
equality in naval strength between the 


United States and Great Britain seemed 


eminently fair and a_ superiority of 
5 to 3 over Japan seemed to counter- 
balance the difficulties of a campaign 
in the Far East. The supplementary 
demand that we agree not to increase the 
fortifications and naval basing facilities 
in the Philippines and Guam did seem a 
big price to pay, but possibly as a beau 


geste from a political viewpoint it may 


have been justified. In return the Japanese 
did no more than agree not to fortify cer- 
tain bases which they would have ample 


time to make impregnable after war was 


declared and before we could get to them. 

How do the actual naval strengths com- 
pare with the 5-5-3 ratio of the Washing- 
ton Treaty? The following table is a sum- 
mary of the official Navy Department 
tables as of Oct. 1, 1925. Since then the 
situation has changed but little. 


ACTUAL NAVAL STRENGTHS COMPARED WITH 5-5-3 RATIO. 


United States. 


Built and 
Building. 


Types of Vessels. 


Battleships 18 
Battle Cruisers 0 


é 0 
Light Cruisers 3 10 
Aircraft Carriers 3 
Minelayers 8 16 
Destroyers 267 
Submarines 124 


*Upon completion of the Rodney and the Nelson four ships must be scrapped. 


The Navy also loyally accepted the 
Washington treaties. Our War College has 
always taught us that the Navy is merely 
an instrument of the national policy, and 
we realized that this was a case where the 
State Department was to direct and the 
Navy to obey. : 

The Navy should be given an absolutely 
equal chance to meet any possible enemy. 


_ That is all we have the right to ask; it is 


our task to decide the issue by superior ag- 
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Japan. 


Built and 
Building. 


British Empire. 
Built and 


Built. Building. Built. 


18 
4 
38 
4 
af 2 3 
201 72 
66 69 53 


This shows that our principal fighting 
power resides in our battleships, destroyers 
and submarines, but that power is not so 
great as it might seem because at least five 
battleships require modernization, many of 
the destroyers have inferior motive power 
and piping due to their rapid wartime con- 
struction, and at least thirty-six of the sub- 
marines are in such bad condition that it 
would take a long time to prepare them 
for operations. Our battleships also would 
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fight a long-range engagement in clear 
weather under a disadvantage in that on 
many of them the guns could not be ele- 
vated sufficiently to reach the target. At 


23,000 yards twenty English capital ships 


could fire, while eight of our eighteen ves- 


sels could not reach the target until the 


f) 


range was decreased to about 21,000 
yards. This disadvantage is rendered more 
serious by the fact that the superior speed 
of the other fleets might under favorable 
conditions enable them to select the range 
at which the engagement is fought. On 
the other hand we have some advantage in 


» thickness of armor. 


Our Nava DEFICIENCIES 


We are deficient in battle cruisers and 
light cruisers and in aircraft carriers. 
This defect is aggravated by the fact that 


our battleships are generally inferior in 


speed to enemy vessels of that type. The 
following table illustrates our weakness in 
vessels of twenty-two or more knots speed 
built and building: 


VESSELS OF 22 KNOTS OR OVER. 


Type. U.S. Brit. Emp. Japan 
BALULESMIDS a07.) viajes dieloreyes 0 2 6 
Battle cruisers......... 0 4 4 
PANE ICTUISELS. 5 v1.» «ic 0 10 47 25 

. Aircraft carriers....... 2 5 3 
~Mine layers............. 14 1 0 
MICSUUO VETS tly sia shart ars, shes 267 203 81 


Thus, exclusive of destroyers and mine- 


_ layers, we will have, when the vessels now 


building are completed, but twelve ships 
of twenty-two or more knots speed as 
against sixty-nine for Great Britain and 
thirty-eight for Japan. This means that at 
sea our fleet will be in the same situation 
as were the legions of Crassus when sur- 
rounded by the Parthian mounted archers, 
for, generally speaking, it will be com- 
pelled to keep in a compact mass, to form 
a hollow square, and await the attacks of 
the enemy, both with light forces and the 
fleet, at such times and under such condi- 
tions as will be favorable to him. Should 
we attempt to retaliate, the enemy fleet 
might decline action and our light forces 
would be exposed to attack by forces they 
could not resist. Our ten light cruisers 
would be opposed not only to greatly su- 
perior numbers of this type but to battle 
cruisers which could run them down in 
heavy weather. Our destroyers would be 
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a prey to enemy light cruisers. If we sup- 
port these vessels with a division of battle- 
ships, we expose them to destruction from 
sixteen British or ten Japanese battleships — 
and battle cruisers of superior speed. Our 
lack of modern cruisers compels us to keep 
in commission for flagships such obsolete 
vessels as the Pittsburgh and Seattle, com- 
pleted twenty years ago and now of no war 
value and expensive to operate. 

Immediate readiness for action is re- 
quired in naval warfare; only vessels fully 
manned in peace time are immediately — 
ready at their full effectiveness; vessels 
with partial crews, augmented by reserv- 
ists, are ready slightly later at reduced ef- 
fectiveness; vessels without personnel can 
be available only at a still later date and 
at further reduced effectiveness, and then 
only when regular personnel is withdrawn — 
from other vessels in commission, also re- 
ducing their effectiveness. The numbers 
of regular personnel, therefore, provide a 
comparison of war readiness, while the 
numbers of vessels give a measure of po- 
tential strength. The regular personnel is 
shown in the following table; the British 
figures including air force and merchant 
marine personnel performing duties sim- 
ilar to those of our regulars. 


Regular United British 
Personnel: States Empire Japan 
Number, officers..... 8,312 8,846 7,143 © 
Ratio, offi -00 4.26 
Number, men 95,922 65,412 — 

Ratio, men 5.00 3.41 


It will be noted that our personnel is 
below the treaty ratios with reference to 
both British and Japanese navies. In addi- 
tion, we are under a grave disadvantage in 
the Icngths of enlistment periods. In our 
navy the enlistment is for four years, but 
due to a liberal policy of granting dis- 
charges and other losses, the average first 
enlistment is but 2.4 years. In the British 
Navy the enlistment is for twelve years. 
In the Japanese Navy the enlistment varies 
from four to six years’ active service, but 
these full periods are served. As a result 
we had on Oct. 1, 1925, only 14,252 men 
who had more than eight years’ service, 
while in the British Navy there were 20.645 
men who had served over twelve years. The 
long-term enlistment has great advantages, 
not only in insuring greater individual 
proficiency, but in reducing changes in 


Paar 


_ duty and decreasing the overhead required 
_ for recruiting and training new men. 


_- Another measure of war readiness is the 
number of ships maintained in full com- 
mission, partial commission and out of 
commission, as shown by the following 


table for Oct. 1, 1925: 


ee THE PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


these lines has been consistent since the 
war, and now we could operate the Navy 
with real efficiency through a great cam- 
paign. The department itself, while still 
subject to improvement, administers the 
Navy on scientific lines, plans ahead and 
distributes the appropriations to good, if 


CONDITION OF SERVICE OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


United States. 
Full. Partial. Out. 


Types of Vessels. 
Battleships 
Battle Cruisers 
Light Cruisers 
. Aircraft Carriers 
‘Minelayers 
Destroyers 
Destroyer Leaders . 
Light inelayers 
Submarines 


The striking fact shown by this table is 
the entire absence of any Japanese vessels 
out of commission and the small number 
of British vessels out of commission, most 


‘of which are being modernized. On the 


other hand, we have large numbers of ves- 
sels out of commission. The readiness 
with which vessels out of commission and 
in partial commission may be mobilized 
for war is measured by the number of re- 
serve personnel available, as shown below 


for Oct. 1, 1925. 


Reserve United British 
Personnel. States. Empire. Japan. 
REA CEL ie crew's /ee's 01 5,037 10,425 3,394 
IMCS eg aASeAaDeMODS 25,030 64,742 38,988 


On this date the quality of our reserve 
personnel was below that of the other 
navies. 

Having shown the situation as it existed 
on Oct. 1, 1925, which is substantially 1s 
it is at present, let us see what the Navy is 
doing to counterbalance disadvantages in 
numbers of ships and personnel and other 
conditions over which it has no control. 


Improvep MetHops—MopERNIZATION 


In the first place, methods of adminis- 
tration and organization have been greatly 


‘improved. In the past our individual ships 


were always efficient, but the Navy De- 
partment and the higher command were 
our weak points. We did not become a 
first-class naval power until about 1906, 
and it takes a long period of years to build 
up proper organization and methods of 
administration. Our improvement along 


not always best, advantage. 


British Empire. 
Full, Partial. Out. Full. 
13 


2 
31 
4 


Japan. 
Partial. Out. 
5 0 
3 0 
14 

af 

3 
53 
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There is more 
team work and cooperation and the de- 
partment is beginning to act as a unit. Our 
staff work afloat has kept step with this 
improvement, and administration has been 
decentralized down to the individual ships. 
The fleet is very well organized for war. 

-» The training of the fleet is now very 
well developed. It consists of gunnery 
and engineering practices and tactical and 
strategical exercises. In all these forms 
of training the trend has been toward 
carrying them out with large forces and 
stressing the training of the fleet as a 
whole rather than individual ships. Our 
entire fleet concentrates annually for a 
prolonged series of manoeuvres, carried 
on in a different locality each year. The 
Australian cruise proved that the fleet 
could make a long cruise and supply itself 
with its own auxiliaries. 

The Naval War College at Newport has 
had a powerful influence in improving 
methods of administration and training. 
Nearly one-half of all the officers of com- 
mand rank are now its graduates; the 
course is designed to accustom the stu- 
dents to view naval affairs from a broad 
viewpoint and to look beyond their im- 
mediate duties so as to work for the Navy 
as a whole. 

To remedy the various defects noted 
above the modernization of three battle- 
ships has just been completed; oil-burning 
boilers have been installed, increased pro- 
tection against underwater and air attack 
has been provided and many alterations 
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have been made to bring the ships up to 
date in every respect except that for 
diplomatic reasons the gun _ elevations 


could not be increased. The moderniza- 


tion of three more battleships has just 
begun. 
There seems no possibility that we will 


be able to add battle cruisers to our fleet, 
_ because no new ships can be completed 
until 1934, and then only to replace bat- 
— tleships. 


As these vessels will have been 
modernized at great expense in order to be 


-ready for an emergency before that date, 


it is not probable that we could convince 
Congress that they should be replaced by 
new vessels at additional expense. 

The cruiser situation is being partly 
remedied. Congress has approved the con- 
struction of eight light cruisers of 10,000 
tons, the largest vessels permitted by the 
treaty. Contracts have just been let for 


two of the vessels, and it is expected that 


three additional contracts will be approved 
early in 1927. Due to small appropria- 
tions for “Increase of the Navy,” the con- 
struction of these vessels will be very slow. 
Larger appropriations for this purpose 
would greatly increase our naval power. 
Our two large aircraft carriers will be 
completed about July, 1927, and these will 


_ bring our air power into the fleet and con- 


siderably increase its fighting strength. 
While they will not bring us to our proper 
ratio of carriers, it would be inadvisable 
to commence the construction of others 
until we have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience with the Lexington and Saratoga. 

Of our 281 destroyers and light mine- 
layers we have been able to keep but 112 
in commission. As the remaining 169 ves- 
sels of these types are one of our greatest 
naval assets, every effort is being made by 
a system of inspection and periodic over- 
hauling to keep them in proper material 
condition and to assemble supplies for 
their mobilization. The condition of these 
vessels has shown marked improvement, 
particularly the seventy-six destroyers at 
San Diego, but this work is being delayed 
by inadequate appropriations. The de- 
stroyers in commission have been greatly 
benefited by improved methods of operat- 
ing their tenders. 

In submarines our improvement also has 
been marked. Many of those, built during 


4 


the war, had unreliable engines and oil © 
leaks. These defects have nearly all been 
remedied, and by the first of the year all — 
the boats in commission will be in good | 


operating condition. Three new fleet sub- 
marines are proving excellent boats. One 
mine-laying and two cruiser submarines 


are under construction and will be valu- 


able in developing the tactics of these 
types and a design which can be used for 


quantity production whenever necessary. A 
new submarine tender has increased our 


submarine strength. ‘ 
There appears to be no possibility of our 
ever obtaining a twelve-year voluntary en- 
listment, as in the British Navy, or a four 
or six year enlistment which must be com- 
pleted, as in the Japanese Navy, and we 
will always work under this disadvantage. 
Our task must be to get as many men as 
possible to complete their four-year enlist- 
ment and then to re-enlist. Considerable 


_ progress along these lines has been made. 


Recruits to be accepted must show that they 
have led steady and reliable lives and 


have the consent of their parents or de-— 


pendents. The handling of recruits and 
their instruction at training stations and 
aboard ship have been improved. The 
training of men in the fleet for advanced 
ratings is provided by a special series of 
instruction courses and methods of promo- 


tion have been reduced to an excellent sys- 


tem. Content is increased by affording 
many opportunities for recreation, amuse- 
ment and athletics. The latest moving pic- 
tures are shown every night in port by all 
large vessels. These measures have de- 
creased courts-martial, desertions and spe- 
cial order discharges during the first en- 
listment. Liberal gratuities are given for 
re-enlistment and in so far as possible the 
individual is given his choice of a new 
assignment. Transfer to the Reserve after 
sixteen or twenty years’ service with pay 
from about $60 to $100 a month is an- 
other inducement to continued service. By 
these means we have reached a re-enlist- 
ment figure of about 75 per cent. The 
complements of all our vessels have just 
been standardized and adjusted among the 


different ratings and pay grades so as to. 


give the Navy the maximum value for the 
money appropriated. Both the inherent 
quality and professional attainments of our 


_ personnel are very high, and even with our 
_ short service and frequent changes of sta- 
tion we believe our men equal to those of 


-any navy and that under war conditions 
they would probably develop a superiority. 

Our officer strength is only slightly be- 
low the 5-5-3 ratio, and we are moderately 
well off in this respect, although the reg- 
ular officer strength would be rather 
thinly diluted at mobilization. All line 
officers are required to be qualified for 
any and all line duties, and each is en- 
couraged to have a specialty for which he 


is particularly well qualified. This cre- 


ates an adaptability in the individual and 
a flexibility in the system, which are won- 
derful war assets. All midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy and young officers now re- 
ceive a thorough instruction in aviation, in- 
cluding about thirty-five hours in the air. 


The Naval War College, the Post-Graduate 


_ School for technical subjects and schools 


_for qualifying submarine and aviation of- 
ficers all play an important part in our 
system of advanced training. 


Buitpinc Our Nava. RESERVE 


Great progress has been made in build- 
ing up our Naval Reserve. A reorganiza- 


tion became effective in July, 1925. It 


was based directly on our mobilization 
plans for commissioning naval and mer- 
chant vessels and air squadrons in war- 
time; each unit is specially trained to man, 
with the assistance of a regular navy 
nucleus, a definitely named vessel and each 


officer and man in this unit is trained for 


rr 


specific duties on that vessel. During the 
Summer the units are given fifteen-day 
cruises on regular vessels of the type they 
are to man in war. In order to provide 
officers for the Reserve, six naval R. O. 


T. C. units have been established in lead-. 


ing universities... These units also will 
serve as nuclei for officer training schools 
in wartime. Four reserve air stations are 
maintained for qualifying and training 
aviation officers, and the reserve air squad- 
rons are being brought toward their re- 
quired strength. It is hoped to start a mer- 
chant marine naval reserve in the near fu- 


ture; this will not only increase naval pre- 


paredness, but has possibilities of improv- 


ing the peacetime operation of the mer- 


chant marine itself. 
In another class of the Reserve we have 


some 7,000 men who have served at least — 


sixteen years in the regular Navy. Though 
these men are somewhat old, they are an 
extremely valuable wartime asset, as nearly 
all are in chief petty officer ratings, which 
proved the most difficult to fill with 
proper material during the World War. 
We are just commencing a new class, in 
which men who have served four years in 
the Navy are assigned to the Reserve for 


four years at the rate of $25 a year. This 


is the cheapest and most effective form of 
reserve. 

Hence, while we are below the 5-5-3 
ratio as regards numbers of both ships 
and men, and very deficient in certain 
types of vessels, it is believed that we have 
partly counterbalanced these deficiencies 
by our intensive system of fleet training 
in gunnery, engineering, strategy and 
tactics. Any remaining disadvantages will 
have to be overcome by the energy, ag- 
gressiveness, will to win and ability to rise 
to an unexpected situation which are our 
national characteristics. Predictions as to 
results are dangerous, but we can say with 
assurance that somehow and some time we 
will win; the price, however, may be high. 
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N August I made my fourth visit to 
Russia with a party of American edi- 
tors, educators and business men. After 

nine years of propaganda, red and white, 
it was felt that perhaps the time had come 
for an unofficial group to make an im- 
partial study of the actual situation in 
Russia. There were no Communists or So- 
cialists in the group. Each paid his own 
expenses, save for one expert sent in ad- 
vance to collect material, whose expenses 
were shared by the party. We carried 
four interpreters of our own and took par- 
ticular pains that we should not be shown 
only favorable conditions by Government 
guides. Each afternoon members of the 
party went in different directions, inter- 
viewed whom they pleased, including 
friends and foes of the authorities. We 
were accorded every courtesy and perfect 
freedom of movement. 

Stability — All things considered, the 
Soviet régime seemed to the commission 
the most stable Government in Europe. We 
would base this judgment upon the follow- 
ing considerations. Although for the time 
being it is a frankly imposed “dictatorship 
of the proletariat,” it nevertheless may be 
said to be a government of workers and 
peasants, ruling, if not with the articulate 
consent of the governed, yet with their 
passive acquiescence. There is no possible 
alternative party in sight; none that could 
maintain law and order or even the passive 
acquiescence of the people. 

The present Government is a_broad- 
based, though highly centralized, ascending 
hierarchy of great power. Suppose we 
visualize a pyramid ascending in seven 
blocks. At the base, place the entire pop- 
ulation of 140,000,000 of the U. S. S. R. 
ix the six Federal republics that make up 
the present State. In the next block above, 
as the largest and most important element, 
place the 112,000,000 peasants who make 
up over 80 per cent. of the people. Out 
of this highly individualistic mass place in 
the third section the organized more artic- 
ulate 11,000,000 members of the Con- 
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_ Head of the Sherwood Eddy Commission to Russia; Associate General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. International Committee 


sumers Cooperatives and the 7,650,000 in 


the Producing and Agricultural Coopera- — 


tive Societies, allowing for many dupli- 
cates. 
we may place the much more highly organ- 
ized industrial workers and 8,700,000 
members of the trade unions. 
reside chiefly in the cities and under a 
dictatorship of the proletariat have much 
more influence than the scattered and dis- 
tant peasants. 
place the Government, the entire system 
of Soviets, local, provincial and national, 
and the bureaucracy which governs Russia. 
In the sixth section, 
Government and the entire situation, let 
us place the approximately 1,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Finally, in 
the seventh and last block, at the top of 
the pyramid, let us place the nine voting 
members of the Political Bureau, who 


In the fourth block of our pyramid | = 


These © 
In the next block we may 


dominating the — 


make up an invisible Cabinet dominating __ 


the political policy of the State. 


cause of its combination of sagacity and 
force, but chiefly because of the former. 


The Red Army was reduced to almost one- — 
tenth its size in 1920, from 5,300,000 to — 


550,000. It is an efficient weapon of de- 
fense against external aggression. It could 
hardly be used as an effective weapon to 
suppress internal disorder. The present 
Government rules chiefly through its sa- 
gacity. During the last nine years prob- 
ably no Government has made so many 
mistakes, has confessed so many failures 
and has instituted so many quick changes 
to adapt itself to conditions. Lenin was 


The Sherwood Eddy Commission, an Ameri- 
can group of business men and professional 
people, whose object was the investigation of 
present conditions in Russia, entered the So- 
viet Union on Aug. 1 and departed on Aug. 25. 
The commission was made up as_ follows: 
Sherwood Eddy, Charles Clayton Morrison, 
Tully C. Knoles, Jerome Davis, Samuel Cahan, 
G. Bromley Oxnam, John Carruthers, Louise 
Gates, Mathew Spinka, Frederick Winston, 
Kirby Page, Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram, William 
H. Danforth, Mrs. William H. Danforth. Fred 
W. Ramsey, William Rosenwald, William 
coor oa pers Clarence Gamble, 

rg. Clarence Gamble, Sidney Gamble, Chester 
A. Rowell and Miss Rowell. 
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The present Government is stable be- 


My 


tainly Russia is desperately poor. 


Ze harsh in his condemnation of its faults and 
failures, but in Russia there was never a 


one-man Government. 

Economic Progress—In answering the 
question, Is the Communist experiment 
succeeding? two facts must be taken into 
account: on the one hand, the present basic 
poverty of Russia; on the other, the grow- 
ing recovery and increasing production 
both in industry and agriculture. Cer- 
When 
I visited the country in 1923, I found that 
outside the large cities the average wage 
for unskilled labor was only $6.41 a month, 
or approximately 25 cents a day. At pres- 
ent the average wage of labor in industry 
is-less than $1 a day and much less 
than this in agriculture. The average wage 
of an industrial worker is now 55 rubles, 
or about $27 a month. A high Govern- 
ment official receives $96, an engineer 
from $75 to $150 a month. In Moscow 


and Leningrad an average family of five 


receives $63 a month, or a little more than 
$2 a day. This means real poverty. But 
the recovery of Russia is now unquestioned. 
After having fallen, in the darkest days, to 
almost one-seventh of its pre-war produc- 
tion in industry, this year it has recovered 
nearly 90 per cent. of its former maximum 
production, both in industry and agricul- 
ture, and will probably equal the maxi- 
mum next year. The currency has been 
stabilized; the budget balanced; the avail- 
able land divided and handed over to the 
practically permanent possession of the 
peasants. Russia’s progress will be slow 
and long delayed, if it cannot obtain 
foreign capital, but in our judgment, 
nothing outside of Russia can now prevent 
the ultimate economic success of the Soviet 
experiment. Broadly speaking, nine-tenths 
of the population, including the great mass 
of workers in industry and agriculture, 
have been benefited. Bad as conditions 
are, they are better than under the hideous 
régime of the Czar, as the writer saw them 
in 1912. This nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion is on the whole slightly better off 
economically, but immeasurably better in 
freedom for self-realization, self-expression 
and self-development. 

In one of his latest publications, Whither 
Russia, Trotsky shows that a whole new 
social order cannot be created in eight or 
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nine short years. The State now handles 
four-fifths of the country’s production in 
industry, while one-fifth is privately pro- 


duced. It controls 100 per cent. of the 


railroads, 95 per cent. of the foreign 
trade; credit is centralized as a national 
monopoly. Under the New Economic Pol- 
icy there is a frankly admitted race or 
struggle between capitalist and Socialist 
tendencies. Sixty-two per cent. of the en- 


tire capital of the nation has been so- | 
cialized, while 38 per cent. is individual. | 


The latter is found in the 22,000,000 peas- 


ant farms and establishments. Eighty-nine © 


per cent. of the country’s industry has been 


socialized; yet production is increasing 
from 40 to 50 per cent. a year. Trotsky 
admits that “capitalism, for the present, 


still produces cheaper and better goods 
than socialism.” Russia is still “under 
conditions of inherited barbarism,” but 


“the victory ultimately falls to that sys- 


tem which provides human society with a 
higher economic plane.” 


Social Status of People Improved—As 


already stated, the economic condition 
of nine-tenths of the masses at the bottom 
of the social scale has improved slightly. 
But in other ways there has been a marked 
release of the human spirit. One sees a 
new self-respect in the people on the 
streets. They are no longer a crushed mass 
of workers denied all rights of organiza- 
tion and expression, hunted by the police, 
shot down in time of strikes. There is an 


obvious feeling that this is their country. 


On the streets, in the public parks, in 
trams and motorbuses, in the factories, and 
thronging the art galleries, concerts and 
theatres, everywhere you see a new citizen- 
ship. They are poor, they live the simple 
life, they are plainly clad, but the country 
is theirs. The population is law-abiding. 
There are far fewer murders and crimes 
of violence in Moscow and Leningrad than 
in New York and Chicago. Though there 


has been a general leveling down of life, 


owing to the generally prevailing poverty, — 


the Government has made provision for 
art, music and the whole esthetic side of 
life, for athletics, sports and recreation, 
for the development and expression of the 
working masses as no other Government 
in the world has done. Here is a labor 
Government on a vast scale, planned and 
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executed for the benefit of the laboring” 
masses. Though Russia is still hampered 
for lack of funds, and unable to carry out 
all the provisions of its legislation, per- 
haps no other country has such favorable 
labor laws and such methods for the 
assistance and benefit of the majority of 
the population that make up the toiling 
the industrial 
workers. 

Russia has attempted the first actual es- 
tablishment of a new social order based 
on the boldest social experiment known in 
history, national and international Com- 


- munism. From Plato onward we have read 


of Utopias and theories for a new social 
order. Russia is the first country that has 
ever attempted on a national scale to carry 
out such a colossal experiment. No other 
Government in the world is so advanced in 
social education and social insurance. Thir- 
teen and seven-tenths per cent. of all the 
wages in 1925 were allocated to such in- 
surance; some 7,000,000 in the ranks of 
labor have already been insured. For all 
enforced unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, old age and all other causes of loss of 
income, the worker and his family are in- 
sured. A budget of $300,000,000 is set 
aside to provide free medical treatment, 
sanitariums, rest homes and health resorts 
for the workers, who are assured two 
weeks’ vacation on full pay. Mothers, for 
eight weeks before and after childbirth, 
receive full pay and allowance of extra 
food for the child. Two hundred and ten 
thousand are now receiving insurance bene- 
fits; 256,000 invalids are on _ pension. 
Youths under 16 years of age have to 
work but four hours a day and educational 
facilities are provided for them. Probably 
no other national Government has so safe- 
guarded its childhood, womanhood and 
manhood as has Russia in its social legisla- 
tion. 

No other country, both in theory and 
practice, so recognizes national equality. 
There is no lynching, practically no caste 
or color prejudice, no racial discrimina- 
tion. Jews and Gentiles, men and women, 
are placed on the same plane. In no other 
country are Jews so well treated; there is 
no discrimination against them. It is not 
true, however, that they monopolize or 
dominate the Government. There is only 
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one Jew on the Political Bureau and on 
the Cabinet of the People’s Commissars. — 
It should, however, be pointed out that, al- 
though socially nine-tenths of the masses 
have benefited under the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the same cannot be said of the one- 
tenth that formerly constituted the privi- 
leged classes in Russia. Broadly speaking, 
Russia’s treatment of the former privileged 
one-tenth of the population at the top of 
the social scale has been cruelly unjust. 
It is true that those who are loyal in work- 
ing with the present régime, as teachers, 
doctors, officials and technicians, though 
receiving a small wage, are on the whole 
well treated. But many are held under 
suspicion and their lot has been pathetic 
indeed. The Bolsheviki would reply that, 
poor as they are, their first care must be 
for the children and the masses of their 
own poor, rather than for their former 
enemies. Nevertheless, apart from all ex- 
cuses, their treatment of the majority of 
this privileged class has been shortsighted, 
harsh and repressive. Stable and secure as 
they now are, they could well afford more 
generous treatment of their former “ex- 
ploiters.” It would repay them in the end. 

Religious Liberty—What measure of 
religious liberty is allowed? Two facts 
condition the present religious situation. 
On the one hand the Constitution proclaims 
freedom of religion and does actually 
guarantee freedom of worship. On the 
other hand, the Communist Party has de- 
clared war to the death against religion. 
There is a considerable measure of re- 
ligious liberty. Children under 18 years 
of age, although taught in the home and 
able to attend the preaching services of the 
church, cannot receive organized religious 
instruction in classes. But through unoffi- 
cial agencies, especially those connected 
with the Youth Movement, atheism is suc- 
cessfully inculcated in those under 18. 
Over that age instruction may be organized 
by voluntary agencies, whether religious or 
irreligious. . 

It must be remembered that Russia, by 
its conversion to Christianity, unfortu- 
nately inherited Byzantine imperialism. 
The ruling Romanov family were origi- 
nally Patriarchs of the Church. The pic- 
turesque religion of the people was one 
of esthetic mysticism. Although under the 
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Czar the Church was a vast cultural, edu- 
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cational and religious force, and in spite 
of the deep mystical piety of many of the 
peasants and priests, it must be admitted 


c ‘that that Church all too frequently pre- 


sented a caricature of religion. At times 
its agents were the adjunct of the Police 
Department and the spy system. The new 
Government of Russia feared not only the 
old State but the old Church and its wide- 
spread power and influence. They re- 
garded it as a dangerous force of super- 
stition, reaction and _ counter-revolution. 
Lenin said, “Religion is one of the forms 
of spiritual oppression which lie every- 


_ where on the masses of the people.” 


The anti-religious policy of the Commu- 
nist Party may be traced to three sources: 
(1) the nature of the State Church, used, 
as the Government believed, as an instru- 
ment of capitalist oppression of the igno- 

~ rant masses; (2) the Church in the old 


_ warfare between science and religion had 
_ stood for a fundamentalist, anti-evolution- 


ary and unscientific view of the world—it 
obstructed the advance of modern science 
—hbut chiefly (3) because of the Marxian, 
materialistic interpretation of history and 
of life, taking a dogmatic position that was 
not only unreligious but anti-religious. The 
Government feared the 400,000 priests of 
the old order and their influence over the 
masses. For some five years there was a 
life-and-death struggle between the Gov- 
ernment and the Church. The former won 


in the conflict. Today there is a complete . 


separation between the Church and the 
State, the Church and the school, the 
Church and social work or “charity.” In 
the belief that “religion is the opium of 
the people” voluntary*organizations were 
formed like “The Union of the Godless,” 
enrolling over 100,000 members and rapid- 
ly growing. There are two wings of the 
anti-religious movement. The left wing be- 
lieves in making a frontal attack and is 
made up largely of the industrial workers; 
its measures are harsh and often coarse. 
The right wing believes that a campaign 
of direct attack and ridicule has proved a 
failure; the stanch peasants have often 
been driven into opposition. 

The Church has shown a remarkable 
power of recuperation. Wherever fifty 
people apply for a church building, it is 
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granted to them, and they maintain it to- 


gether with their minister or priest. There 


are now some 30,000 voluntary religious — 


congregations in Russia. 


“The Living Church” established under — 


the Soviet régime was a faction—it was not — 


a church. But throughout the Church a 
general movement for reform is growing. 
It has not yet cleansed away all the super- 
stitions and errors of the old order, but 
it is gaining in power. 
cent. of the churches occupied for religious 
worship and many of them almost as well 
filled as before the war. The Communists 
have gained, however, the Red Army, over 
half the industrial workers, a large pro- 


portion of the youth in the cities and are — 


making headway with the younger peas- 
ants. Religion is on trial in Russia. But 
it can no more be crushed out than any 
other elemental, essential and eternal ca- 
pacity in human nature. Just as the Bol- 
sheviki found that no amount of legislation 
could successfully run counter to the great 
economic laws of society, so they will find 
that they cannot change human nature in 
any of its essential demands. There are 
today roughly perhaps 65,000,000 peopie 
more or less loosely connected with the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Nearly 30,000,- 
000 will be found among the sectarians 
and other Christian bodies, such as the 
Old Believers, Baptists, Methodists and 
others. Islam would include some 25,000,- 
000. Jews, Buddhists, primitive pagans 
and representatives of nearly all religions 
are found among the nearly one hundred > 
peoples, tribes and nationalities that make 
up the federated Russian republics. 


It must not be forgotten that, although _ 
the present régime arose in indignant pro- 7 


test and violent reaction against the old 
order, both of Church and State, neverthe- 
less communism in Russia today has al- 
most the force of a religion and prgsesses 
many elements found in other réefigions. 
Its emotional drive, its motivation, its ca- 
pacity for service and sacrifice, its passion 
for humanity, its belief in social progress, 
its new Utopian social order, its faith in 
man and the future possess certain relig- 
ious values. There is growing up in Rus- 
sia today a very significant and powerful 
Lenin cult. Every night, save Saturday, 
from 8 to 9, several thousand young people 
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visit Lenin’s tomb and silently stand be- 
fore the embalmed body of a man who 
they believe lived with a passion for hu- 
manity. They recall his twenty years in 
poverty, in prison and in exile and his 
death from the final effects of an assassin’s 


bullet. Russia may be evolving a religion 
of humanity similar to the Buddhist ref- 


‘ormation in India centuries ago. 


Education—The present educational sys- 
tem has made a brilliant beginning, but has 
been hampered and thwarted from lack of 
funds. Under the Czarist régime about one- 
fifth of the population was literate. Per- 
haps 30 per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
towns and 10 per cent. of the country peo- 
ple could read and write. In a draft for the 
World War, while one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent. in the German Army was illiterate, in 
the Russian Army 62 per cent. could not 
read. While 23 per cent. of the entire 
population was in school in America, only 
3 per cent. was in educational institutions 
in Czarist Russia. 

The present Government has made an 
assault upon illiteracy over a wide front. 
It is effectively educating the draft of the 
Red Army, children in the cities and, as 
far as funds will permit, those in the vil- 
lages. Probably a little less than one-third 
of the children of school-going age are in 
school. They are still 250,000 teachers 
short, there is poor equipment and primi- 
tive methods prevail for the most part in 
the villages. But an advance has been 
made. Though no uniform system obtains, 
Russian education is in an experimental 
stage, and the modern project method is 
largely followed in the city schools. Pro- 
fessors Dewey, Thorndike and Kilpatrick 
are well known. A total of 170,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in 170 colleges and 
higher institutions; some 5,000,000 chil- 
dren or more are in school. The workers’ 
faculties are giving technical training to 
the industrial workers. The course of 
training is not academic, but highly prac- 
tical, and begins with the concrete prob- 
lems of life. School committees for the 
most part handle cases of discipline. The 
program of education is planned jointly 
by teachers and students. In ideal, each 
school is organized as a_ self-governing 
commonwealth. Out of 9,000 students in 
the First University of Moscow, 7,000 be- 
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long to trade unions and voluntary stu- 
dent organizations. The universities, which 
were formerly practically closed to the 
workers, are now centres of working class 
culture. The whole theory of education is 
not competitive, but cooperative. The chief 
defect of the present system is its dog- 
matic, Marxian class basis. It has been 
unjust and exclusive toward the children 
of the former privileged class, except as 
they join the youth movement and enter the 
organizations of the workers. 

Orphan children in Russia are a hold- 
over or remnant of the great famine, when 
3,000,000 people perished. As far as 
possible, these orphans have been taken 
into homes, orphanages and other institu- 
ticns, but there are probably nearly 
100,000 orphan children left unprovided 
for by the slender means at the disposal 
of the present Government. These are 
found at the street corners in the large 
cities. Many of them run away, even if 
placed in benevolent institutions. They 
have often formed vagabond or criminal 
habits during the terrible years that 
followed the famine. Some are being 
cared for in model homes, where under a 
system of self-government the boys them- 
selves are rescuing their comrades from 
crime and are permitted even to take them 
out of prison to give them a second chance. 
These institutions are all too few, for lack 
of funds. 

The Communist System—This system 
must be judged both by its profession and 
its practice, by its ideals and its actualities. 
Among its manifest evils is its denial of 
liberty. Although a wide range of criti- 
cism of the Government is permitted to the 
press and platform, there is no liberty to 
attack the Communist system. There is a 
State control of life at almost every point 
that would be exceedingly galling to any 
liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon. Again there 
is the evil of the materialistic, atheistic 
and anti-religious policy of the Communist 
Party to which we have already alluded. 
Finally, the philosophy of this party is 
based upon force and holds an avowed 
plan of world revolution. It is often 
motivated by hatred rather than love. 
While the activities of Communists in the 
fifty-two countries that make up the Third 


International are a very serious menace 


‘ 


from within any country where there is 
injustice, poverty or despair, no propa- 
ganda from without can have serious influ- 


ence where prosperity, enlightenment, edu- 


peer 


cation and social justice prevail. Our 
security lies within, in the intelligence, 


justice, liberty and strength of our social 


order. It will be so in the case of Russia. 
All the glaring and manifest evils of the 


- Communist system should not blind those 


of us who are not wholly prejudiced to the 
possible significance of the great experi- 


_ ment which is being tried today in Russia. 


Many of its ideals are bold and challeng- 
ing. When be‘ore in history have the 
leaders of a vast population of 140,000,- 


000, in the largest united republic in the 


world, persistently determined to rise above 
the motivation of personal profit and 
adopted the motive of public service for an 
entire nation? No member of the Com- 


- munist Party is permitted to receive an in- 
come of more than $3.75 a day, which 
many a day laborer would object to in 


America. Profiteers are not forbidden, 
but they are scorned as social outcasts. 


_ The appeal is to the heroic and the sacri- 


ficial. All but two members of Lenin’s 
Cabinet had shared with him a large part 
of his twenty years in poverty, exile and 
imprisonment. It is surely a high aim 
when the leaders of a nation resolve that 
within their borders man shall not exploit 
his fellow-man, and when a whole nation 
makes itself responsible for the poor, the 
weak, the unemployed and for all who 
suffer from any disability, with the avowed 
object “to end the domination of capi- 
talism, make war impossible, wipe out 
State boundaries, transform the whole 
world into a cooperative commonwealth, 
and bring about real human brotherhood 
and freedom.” 

Whatever its motives may be, even if 
wholly selfish, whatever the evils of its 
own system, Russia must be reckoned with 
as a challenge to the rest of the world. 
Take the single question of imperialism. 
Holland today possesses a vast empire in 
the East of more than 57 times its own 
area, that of Belgium is 77 times as great, 
while that of Britain is 130 times as great. 
A large part of the Continent of Asia and 
all but one-thirtieth of the Continent of 
Africa have already been seized or gov- 
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erned or exploited by a little group of West- — 
ern nations. A huge nation like China, — 
possessing one-quarter of the human race, 


has had large sections of its territory 
seized. It has been divided up into zones 


of influence, its coasts and rivers are po-— 


liced by foreign gunboats. While Ameri- 
ca has protested that she is traditionally 
China’s best friend, at this very hour our 


gunboats are patrolling China’s inland 


rivers. One nation has abrogated its “un- 
equal and unjust” treaties, has stood for 


Chinese autonomy and sovereignty, for 


China’s right to fix her own customs. This 


has had a powerful influence in China. The - 
interests of Russia and China are parallel — 


at this hour in the Far East. It is prov- 
ing an uncomfortable but powerful factor 
in modern history that Russia should rise 
up as a challenge wherever imperialism, 
capitalism or militarism is ruthless—as a 
champion of all oppressed races, peoples 
and classes. 

The Question of Recognition by the 
United States—After studying the whole 


situation, the majority of the American 
party came to the conclusion that we 


should recognize the present Government 
of Russia practically on the basis of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s proposals to Congress of 
Dec. 6, 1923. The American Government 
has not based recognition in the past upon 
approval of the practices of other Govern- 
ments. Surely we did not approve of all 
the evils under the autocracy of the Ro- 
manovs, the Hohenzollerns or the Habs- 
burgs. We did not condone the atrocities 
of Abdul Hamid and the Sultans of 
Turkey, yet we recognized their Govern- 
ments. For nine years the present Goy- 
ernment of Russia has not only proved it- 
self stable and enduring, but probably 
gives greater promise of permanence than 
any other Government in Europe. As has 
been already pointed out, there is no other 
alternative in sight; no other party has 
any chance of maintaining law and order 
in Russia. . 

It is not compatible with our economic 
interests or with the recovery of Europe 
and the welfare of the world to defer 
longer the recovery of Russia. No plan 
for the economic recovery of Europe or of 
the world can succeed which ignores the 
strategic position of Russia. Here are 
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140,000,000, the largest white population 
in the world, in a vast empire with un- 
developed resources. 
tinent with more than twice the area of 
the United States, twice as large as all 
Europe, containing one-sixth the habitable 
land area of the globe. 

No policy of peace or world disarma- 
‘ment can succeed which ignores Russia. 
Is it a wiser policy to drive Russia into 
opposition as an outcast Ishmael, to stir up 
trouble in every discontented class and 
nation, or to bind her hand and foot with 
treaties, trade agreements and_ relation- 
ships into the cooperative life of the 
world? The conservative members of the 
British Parliament who visited Russia 


case of Russia is similar to that of 
Was it wiser to drive Ger- 
many as an enemy outlaw into possible 
alliance with Russia and the East, or to 
bring her as a cooperating friend into the 
League of Nations? In proportion as the 
present Government of Russia is stabilized 
and bound by trade agreements and po- 
litical obligations, the whole policy of the 
Third International is defeated. And con- 
versely, in proportion as the Government 
of Russia is driven into the position of an of another war. 
enemy outlaw, we unwittingly further the 
cause of world revolution. 

President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress said: “Whenever there appears 
any disposition to compensate our citizens 
who were despoiled, and to recognize that 
debt contracted with our Government, not 
by the Czar, but by the newly formed Re- in any way committing ourselves 
approval of the present system, we should 
recognize the present Russian Government, 


Germany. 


ublic of Russia; 
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whenever the active 
spirit of enmity to our institutions is 
abated * * * our country ought to be the practically on the 
first to go to the economic and moral res- 
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cue of Russia.” These three conditions the 
Russian Government is ready to fulfill, and 
Here is a subcon- through its Foreign Minister in his note to 
the President of Dec. 16, 1923, has “an- 
nounced its readiness to enter into negotia- 
tions with the American Government and 
to remove all misunderstandings and dif- 
ferences between the two countries.” 
for three years we have refused even to 
confer with them as to their readiness to. 
meet our own conditions. 

There is evidence to show that since 
Lenin, Stalin and Tchitcherin won the day 
for the policy of the fulfillment of eco- 
nomic and political agreements, the pres- 
ent Government of Russia does not and 
will not interfere with our Government by 
propaganda or otherwise, but the Third 
testified that Russia had scrupulously International, composed of the Commun- 
fulfilled every economic agreement. The ists of fifty-two nations, has continued and 
will continue to work for revolution by 
propaganda and all other means. 
they can do with much greater freedom 
if the Russian Government is not recog- 
nized than if the Foreign Ministers and 
representatives of both Governments were 
present in Moscow and Washington to hold 
them to their agreements. 
recognition it will breed hatred and make 
Russia an instrument of possible alliances 
in the Orient which may be the occasion — 


If we refuse 


The American group entered Russia 
with open minds, representing many view- 
points, nearly all with deep antipathy to 
the glaring evils of the Russian system, but 
at the last meeting held by the group, 
where nearly all were present, they came 
to the unanimous conviction that, without 


of President 
Coolidge’s proposal to Congress in 1923. 
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z 3 N Sept. 14, 1926, the sovereign peo- 

ple of Canada went to the polls to 
express their will in one of the most 


interesting and bitterly contested elections 


for the Dominion House of Commons 
since Confederation. The campaign was 
the result of years of political floundering 
following the war, marked by the disin- 


tegration of the old two-party system, and 
the rise of a vigorous Canadian sectional- 
ism which made the task of rebuilding very 
difficult. Constitutional problems, the re- 
sult of Canada’s anomalous position in that 
anomaly known as the British Common- 
’ wealth, and scandals arising because of the 


attempts of the United States to enforce 
___ prohibition, threatened for a time to divert 
___ the attention of the electorate from press- 
ing domestic issues. 

‘The year 1919 saw the birth of a new 
~ political party in Canada, known as the 
_ Progressives. This new group, strong 


4 among the discontented farmers of the 
$ prairie Provinces, and extending eastward 
+e into Ontario, was the result of the economic 
and political unrest born cf the war years, 
and marked a sectional revolt against both 
___ old parties for their alleged failure to deal 
effectively with the problems of recon- 
struction. 

* In the election of 1921 the Progressives, 
under the efficient leadership of T. A. 
Crerar, a former member of the Meighen 
Unionist or National Liberal-Conservative 
Government, captured over sixty seats in 
the House of Commons, and Premier 
Meighen’s supporters lost heavily in every 
Province except British Columbia. The re- 
juvenated Liberals received a popular plu- 
rality, but failed to secure a safe majority 
in Parliament. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, grandson of the great rebel of 1837, 

and now the new Prime Minister, tried 

F hard to lure some of the Progressives into 
his Cabinet, but the latter preferred to re- 


main an independent “bloc” which could 
j extract concessions from the Liberal Gov- 
|‘ ernment. 
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_ The Conservative Defeat in Canada 
Mi By CARL WITTKE 


Professor of American History, Ohio State University 


The interval between 1921 and the next 
general election in 1925 revealed a lack of — 
constructive leadership in Canadian affairs. 

The Liberals quite naturally spent much 
of their energy in holding on to their pre- 
carious position as the governing party, 
while the Progressives, quite undisciplined 
and lacking experienced leaders, soon be-— 
gan to suffer from internal friction. In 
October, 1925, Premier King appealed to 
the country for an increased majority. __ 

The 1925 campaign found both Liberals 
and Conservatives tempering their remarks 
to please all sections of the Dominion. The 
Progressives continued to fight shy of a 
Liberal alliance, and denounced the “new 
feudalism” of Eastern capitalists. The 
Conservatives criticized the conduct of the 
Government in a “blue ruin” campaign 
which attributed all Canada’s disappoint- 
ments to the misdeeds of the Liberal Ad- 
ministration. The election reduced the 
Liberal strength in the Commons from 118 
to 101 and the representation of the Pro- 
gressives to 23. The Conservatives re- 
ceived a plurality of some 200,000 votes, 
and doubled their Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, but still lacked a working ma- 
jority. The balance of political power 
thus remained with the Western farmers. 

In the face of this constitutional dif- % 
ficulty, caused by the failure of the people 
to express their will more decisively, Mr. 
King resolved to patch up his Cabinet, 
badly riddled by the election results, and 
leave his fate to Parliament. He de- 
fended his conduct, which was denounced 
by the Conservatives as “government by 
order-in-council,” by contending that on 
the most important issue of the campaign, 
tariff reduction, the Progressives would be 
more likely to support the Liberals than 
the opposition. The fifteenth Parliament 
of the Dominion, which met early in 1926, 
was therefore still under the nominal lead- 
ership of Premier King, and for six months 
the latter managed to get enough support 
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from the handful of Progressives to re- 


main technically in power. 


Customs SCANDAL 


The crisis for the King Government 
came in the form of a proposed vote of 
censure due to startling revelations of 


smuggling and rum-running across the Ca- 


nadian-American border. A  Parliamen- 
tary report uncovered disgraceful laxity 
and corruption in the Customs Service. Mo- 
tor caravans laden with Canadian liquor 
and fast motor boats were discharging 
their precious cargoes in the United States 
and returning with American textiles, cig- 
arettes and other articles which were taken 
into Canada without paying duty. A con- 
servative estimate placed the loss to the 
Canadian revenues at $30,000,000 an- 
nually. It was openly charged that con- 
victed bootleggers had escaped sentence be- 
cause they could be of service to the party 
in power. 

Rather than await defeat on an actual 
vote of censure, Premier King asked Lord 
Byng, the Governor General, to dissolve 
Lord 
Byng refused a dissolution, thus challeng- 
ing the well-established principle that the 
Governor General of Canada should act 
only on the advice of the Ministry. Mr. 
King’s Government then resigned on June 
28, and Arthur Meighen, leader of the Lib- 
eral-Conservative opposition, was sum- 
moned to form a new Ministry. 

At this point a new constitutional diffi- 


culty arose. Any member of the Dominion 


House of Commons accepting a place in 
the Cabinet automatically vacates his seat 
and must appeal to the voters for re-elec- 
tion. To appoint even a half dozen Min- 
isters would therefore have vacated enough 
seats in the House of Commons to defeat 


“the new Government before it actually as- 


sumed office. Mr. Meighen promptly gave 
the Constitution another wrench by ap- 
pointing a number of “Acting Ministers” 
without portfolio. On July 2 the Meighen 
Government was defeated on the issue of its 
constitutionality. Lord Byng now acceded 
to the request of the Conservative leader, 
Parliament. was precipitously dissolved, 
Mr. Meighen built a new Ministry and the 
general election was set for Sept. 14. 

In the campaign just closed there were 


528 candidates for 244 seats. One seat in 
Manitoba went uncontested to a Liberal- 
Progressive. The candidates were distrib- 
uted as follows: Conservatives 233, Lib- 
erals 199, Progressives 20, Independents 
25, Labor 18, United Farmers of Alberta 
12, Liberal-Progressives 21. In forty-eight 
constituencies the Liberal] Party in an ef- 
fort to avoid three-cornered contests re- 
frained from making nominations and sup- 
ported Independent, Progressive or Labor 
candidates. 

Mr. King, the Liberal leader, insisted at 
the beginning of the campaign that the un- 
constitutional procedure of the Governor 
General in refusing a dissolution to the 
Liberal Premier was the “most important 
issue in the country today,” and that the 
election would determine whether Canada 
would continue as a self-governing nation 
or be reduced to the level of a Crown col- 
ony. He denounced Mr. Meighen’s “Acting 
Ministers” and accused the Conservative 
Government of awarding contracts and pay- 
ing out public money without constitutional 
warrant. Mr. Meighen defended the action 
of the Governor General in what he called 
upholding responsible government, accused 
the Liberals of planning “to cut off the 
subject’s right to go to the foot of the 
throne,” and of trying to weaken the British 
connection. Mackenzie King was charged 
with “leaning to the south”; an alleged in- 
terview was quoted from the Wall Street 
Journal to prove Mr. King’s American sym- 
pathies, and he was forced to explain again 
that he had university degrees from To- 
ronto, Edinburgh and Oxford, as well as 
from Harvard. In retaliation, the Liberals 
found some joy in pointing out that Pre- 
mier Meighen had christened a son Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Meighen. 

According to the Conservatives, Mr. 
King raised “the miserable dust of a con- 
stitutional issue to becloud the customs 
issue on which he was voted out of power.” 
Every effort was made to keep the customs 
scandal to the front. Mr. Meighan accused 
the Liberals of “helping American thieves 
make fortunes,” and mercilessly exposed 
the maladministration of the Customs De- 
partment under Bureau and Boivin, two 
former Ministers, the first of whom had 
since been “sentenced to the Senate at a 
salary of $4,000 a year.” The Liberals 


were forced to admit the truth of many of 
these charges, but argued that most of the 


'- employes were appointees of previous 


Tory Governments and under civil service, 
that both parties were involved, and that 
the “welter of wickedness” was continuing 
under the Meighen régime. Mr. King as- 
sailed the Conservative Premier for prais- 
ing the late Minister of Customs, George 
H. Boivin, in Quebec, where his widow 
lived, and “slandering the dead” in other 
parts of Canada. 


CANADIAN PROSPERITY 


The Liberals stressed their record of 
achievement during the preceding four 
years. Canada was prosperous, and an 
unfavorable trade balance of $35,000,000 
in 1921 had been converted into a favor- 
able balance of $400,000,000. Manufac- 


. tured exports exceeded imports by $15,- 


000,000 for the first time in Canadian his- 
tory, and the Canadian dollar stood above 
par. Mr. King paraded the virtues of the 
Robb budget, by which cuts had been 
made in income and sales taxes, postal 
rates, the tariff on autos and on imple- 
ments and machinery needed in farming, 
mining and fishing, and promised further 
reductions in expenses, taxation and the 
national debt. “Let Robb Bring in the 
Next Budget,” “Don’t be Robbed of the 
Robb Budget” and “Put King Back and 
Keep Prosperity,” proved effective Liberal 
slogans. Mr. Meighen replied by attribut- 
ing Canada’s prosperity to a kind Provi- 
dence and her natural resources, and 
charged that the Robb budget had merely 
reduced war and luxury taxes and the 
tariff on autos, while the sales tax on 
clothing had mounted over 60 per cent. 
The Conservatives claimed that tax reduc- 
tions had been made at the expense of the 
Treasury, that the Robb budget was “a 
malodorous sham,” and that “tariff tink- 
ering” by the Liberals and their Progres- 
sive supporters had closed 3,000 factories. 

On the tariff neither party was consis- 


tent nor clear in its statement of principles. 


In the West Mr. King appeared on the 
same platform with Robert Forke, the 
Progressive leader, and promised real 
tariff reduction. In protectionist Montreal 
and Ontario, he advocated a tariff which 
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would build up Canadian industry and not 
injure any legitimate business, and prom- 
ised to make cuts with the greatest care. 
Traditionally the Conservatives are the 
high tariff party. Mr. Meighen cham- 
pioned protection, and charged that the 
Liberals, dominated by Western Progres- 
sives, were slowly fighting their way to 
free trade. In Ontario he advocated a 
“brick-for-brick” tariff wall against the 
United States, but in Saskatchewan Mr. 
Meighen said: “I know the West does not 
want any high tariff. The Conservative 
Party does not propose to impose any such 


tariff. Our platform is not what some fel- — 


low may say in Toronto or Montreal.” In 


the East he consistently denounced free 


trade as a policy which would set “our 
best blood flowing into the veins of the 


United States,” and in industrial Brantford, 


he promised thorough revision to cope with 

the “big rival to the south.” 
The Canadian National Railways also 

figured in the campaign. The Liberals ac- 


cused the Meighen Government of planning 


to make them subsidiary to the Canadian 
Pacific, and although the Conservatives re- 
affirmed their faith in nationalization, 
many voters doubted the attitude of Mr. 
Meighen’s Minister of Railways and his 
Montreal-controlled Minister of Justice. 
Mr. King promised to re-enact an old age 


pensions law, which the Conservative Sen- | 


ate had blocked, and made a special appeal 
for social justice for the laboring class. 
In various sections local issues assumed 
importance. In the urban centres of On- 
tario the chief issue was the tariff; in the 
western and eastern parts of Canada such 
issues as railroad rates, the Hudson Bay 
Railway, alleged preference for American 
instead of Canadian Atlantic ports, pulp- 
wood exports, Oriental immigration and 
even the old Military Service act of 1917 
were important. Finally, both parties ap- 
pealed to the voters to end the unstable 
party situation. “Vote Conservative and for 
Stable Government,” was the battle cry of 
the followers of Meighen, while the Lib- 
erals insisted that only their party had a 
chance to win a majority of the seats in 
the House of Commons. 

During the campaign the usual crop of 
personal attacks, slanders and_ political 
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Both 
Mr. King and Mr. Meighen conducted 


strenuous personal campaigns, and in Que- 


- bec both repeatedly addressed their hearers 
“in French. On Sept. 5, at a monster meet- 


ing in Montreal, Mr. King was greeted by 
the stirring song, I] a gagné ses épaulettes, 
and referred effectivelysto French Canada’s 
great son, the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


‘Mr. Meighen was accused of appealing to 


the Nationalists in Quebec by promising 
a popular referendum before sending Ca- 
nadian troops abroad to help England, and 
then refusing to discuss this issue before a 
Toronto meeting. Henri Bourassa, the 
fiery Nationalist leader, criticized both 
parties, but denounced the Conservatives 


as the “Tory-Orange clique,” and prom- 
ised to support the Liberals who were try- 


ing to check the “empire-mongers,” rather 


than vote for “the men who have been 
_ the most ardent and the most stubborn in 
making us drink the cup of the great war 


to the dregs,” and who, in 1922, “were 
‘ready, aye, ready,’ to bleed us white upon 
the simple desire of one or two London 


politicians.” 


A week before the election The Van- 
couver Sun published a facsimile of a let- 
ter written in Chicago in 1922 by H. H. 
Stevens, Minister of Customs in the 
Meighen Government, and charged that 
this letter, written on House of Commons 
stationery, was used to defraud Canadian 
investors by inducing them to buy stock in 
a wildcat American oil company. The 
Liberals promptly used the letter as a 
political advertisement and Mr. King re- 
ferred to it frequently in his speeches. 
The accused Minister first attributed the 
rifling of his mail to “bootleggers and 
blacklegs of the liquor ring” whose 
methods he had exposed. Later he de- 
fended the use of the franking privilege 
and House of Commons notepaper for his 
personal mail, and explained the incident 
as an error of judgment as to the value 
of an investment. On the day before the 
election he declared the letter a forgery 
and threatened criminal action against the 
Liberal leader and several newspapers. 
Mr. Meighen found some comfort in pub- 
lishing the names of prominent Liberals 
who had been shareholders or directors in 
the same unhappy venture. 
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A Liberal advertisement ia The Toronto 
Globe exposed the alleged misdeeds of 


six of Premier Meighen’s followers. One 
Meighen candidate was denounced as an ex- 
war profiteer in drugs and bandages who 
had been read out of the party by Sir Rob- 
ert Borden. Another candidate had been 
similarly treated for selling the Govern- 
ment useless old horses during the Boer 
War. A third was accused of extorting 
$72,000 from Government contractors for 
the Conservative Party chest. The Meighen 
Minister of Railways was reported to be 
the head of a shipping firm whose vessels 
smuggled liquor into Nova Scotia, while 
the Minister of Labor, “Patriotic Potato 
Jones,” was accused of having used $61.- 
500 of the money raised to buy potatoes 
for Canadian troops during the war for 
party funds in New Brunswick. Charges 
of this kind indicate some of the tactics 
used during the campaign. 

To an unbiased observer it seemed diffi- 
cult to find the real] issues at stake, and in 
various parts of the Dominion “politicians 
played with principles and policies for the 
sake of portfolios and power.” The To- 
ronto Globe, in spite of its traditions of 


Liberalism, found it impossible to give un- 


qualified support to either Mr. King or 
Mr. Meighen, and claimed that both par- 
ties had received secret campaign contri- 
butions from the distillers. The rise of 
vigorous Canadian sectional interests made 
the task of political regeneration exceed- 
ingly difficult, and in the scramble to 
break the party deadlock it was often dif- 
ficult to discover statesmanship or prin- 
ciples in either of the major political 
parties. 


CONSERVATIVES DEFEATED 


The election turned out to be a crushing 
defeat for the Conservatives. The result 
was: Liberals 119, Conservatives 91, Pro- 
gressives 8, Liberal - Progressives 11, 
United Farmers of Alberta 11, Labor 3, 
Independent 2. Premier Meighen and six 
of his Ministers were defeated. British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Ontario returned Conservative majori- 
ties, but in the last named Province the 
great inroads made by the Liberals, even 
in protected manufacturing districts, were 
a decisive factor in the defeat of the 
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“to clean house.” 


_ Meighen Government. The prairie Prov- 


inces, with the exception of one seat, went 
solidly against the Conservatives. Although 


the Liberals did not obtain a clear ma- 


jority in the House of Commons, a suffi- 
cient number of Liberal-Progressives, en- 


_dorsed by both parties, were elected to 


form a majority over all others. More- 
over, the Independent, Labor, Progressive 
and United Farmers of Alberta groups, 
with twenty-four seats, were expected to 
support Mr. King rather than the Opposi- 
tion on major issues. 

Liberal leaders attributed their gains to 
tax and tariff reductions and to the pre- 
vailing prosperity, with the constitutional 
issue and the blunders of the Conserva- 
tives of some importance also. Premier 
Meighen’s catering to the French Cana- 
dians undoubtedly antagonized many Con- 


' servatives in Ontario. In general, his cam- 


paign was destructive rather than construc- 
tive, and many of his candidates and asso- 
ciates had records and connections which 
proved unfortunate in a campaign waged 
The benefits of the 
Robb budget, the Liberal promises of fur- 
ther tax reductions and good times served 
to outweigh the customs scandal. Mr. 
King, in a signed pledge, has agreed “to 
continue relentlessly the investigation of 
the Customs Service and carry out without 
fear or favor the needed reforms.” 

Ten days after the election Premier 
Meighen and his colleagues tendered their 
resignations to the Governor General. Mr. 
King, the new Premier, has constructed a 
Cabinet notable for its political strength, 
and for the careful geographical apportion- 
ment of the various portfolios in a way 
designed to conciliate all factions and sec- 
tions of the party. But Mr. King’s greatest 
success has been his conciliation of the 
Manitoba Progressives. The latter have re- 
ceived assurances from the new Premier 
that on all important policies affecting the 
West, such as a moderate tariff, completion 
of the Hudson Bay Railway and railway 
freight rates, the Liberals and Progressives 
are in complete agreement. To cement the 
alliance, and in spite of the determined 
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opposition of the United Farmers of Al- 


berta, Mr. King induced Robert Forke of 
Manitoba, the former Progressive floor 
leader in the Commons, to accept a port- 
folio. This virtually ended the effective- 
ness of the agricultural “bloc,” which for 


five years held the balance of power in 
the House of Commons, and was a preat — 


step toward the return of the two-party 
system in Canadian politics. The herculean 


task of cleaning up the Department of — 


Customs and Excises has been assigned to 


William D. Euler, an Independent Liberal 


of Ontario. 
Tue New CaBinet 


The complete personnel of the new Min- 
istry, sworn in on Sept. 25, is as follows: 

W. L. Macxenzre Kinc—Prime Minister and 
Minister of External Affairs. 

J. A. Ropsp—Minister of Finance. 

Ernest La PointE—Minister of Justice. 

C. A. Dunninc—Minister of Railways. 

Cuarites StEwART—Minister of Interior. 

J. C. Ettiotr—Minister of Public Works. 

W. R. MotHerweLtL—Minister of Agriculture. © 

James Matcopm—Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. 

W. D. Evter—Minister of Customs and Ex- 
cises. 

Dr. J. H. Kinc—Minister of Health. 

Rosert ForKe--Minister of Immigration, 

P. J. Venrot—Postmaster General. 

P, J. A. Carpin—Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Lucien Cannon—Solicitor General. - 

Fernanp RinFret—Secretary of State. 

Peter Heenan—Minister of Labor. 

Senator R. Danpuranp — Minister Without 
Portfolio. 


The by-elections necessary under the 
Canadian Constitution because of the ac- 
ceptance by the new Ministers of “posi- 
tions of emolument under the Crown” were 
due to be held within three weeks after the 
general election. 

With the advent of the new Ministry, 
Lord Byng’s term of office as the Gover- 
nor General who raised the “constitutional 
issue” which the Liberals insisted involved 
the future of Canadian liberty, has expired, 
and he has been succeeded by Lord Wit- 
lingdon. 
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The Flag Dispute Between Boer 
| and Briton 
By STANLEY HIGH* 


Author of ‘‘China’s Place in the Sun’ and other works. 


Cape Town, South Africa 
AA sat be. or not the Union Jack 


will be discarded for a new flag 
with no mark of British identity 
upon it has become a paramount question 
in the Union of South Africa. On trams 


and trains, in street corner Hyde Parks, at 


public meetings and social functions dis- 
cussion of the flag question has eclipsed 
that of all other issues. The city and the 
back veldt have joined in the debate with 


equal vehemence. One editor remarked to 


me: ‘We have been facing more impor- 
tant issues for years without any particular 
excitement, but the moment the politicians 
turned to the flag the country saw red.” 
Much more than the matter of a new 
national emblem, however, may be at stake 
in the present controversy. The status of 
the Europeans in South Africa, outnum- 
bered more than five to one by non-white 


_ peoples, is precarious enough at best. 


Chiefly by force or the fear of force the 
European has maintained a somewhat 
relationship 
with the native. But post-war nationalism, 
which has given rise in South Africa 
to innumerable independent Ethiopian 
churches and the beginnings of a native 
labor union movement, constitutes a threat 
to this status. 

The flag question enters into this situa- 
tion because it has served to emphasize 
and perhaps increase the fundamental dis- 
unity that exists among the European popu- 
lation at a time when white unity is the 
most essential prerequisite to the evolution 
of a new and more amicable basis of rela- 
tionship with the natives. Jt is only from 
the administrative point of view that South 
African union, which was the dream of 
Cecil Rhodes and the partial achievement 
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of General Botha, can be regarded as an 
accomplished fact. The Act of Union of — 
1910, though that was its design, closed 
neither the political nor the racial gulf 
that existed between Englishman and 
Boer. In fact, less than two years after 
the act, General Hertzog, one of its chief 
framers, was forced out of the Botha Cabi- 
net and in retaliation organized the Na- 
tionalist—strictly speaking, the Boer— 
Party. Fighting the South African Party, 
which carried the solid English vote and 
that of an influential section of pro-Eng- 
lish Boers, the Nationalists won only two 
seats in Parliament in 1913. During the 
war, however, their strength increased, and 
at the next election thirteen Nationalists 
were seated, and at the last election—so 
well had the Dutch vote been mobilized 
behind General Hertzog—the party re- 
turned the strongest in Parliament, though 
without a majority. 

It is not altogether accurate to say that 
the Nationalists came to power solely be- 
cause of the success of their spokesmen in 
arousing racial antipathies by recalling to 
mind the ancient grievances of the Boers 
against the British. The widespread discon- 
tent with the régime of General Smuts— 
aroused in part by the mere fact that he had 
held office for such a long period—was ap- 
parent even among the British and pro- 
vided an unexpected impetus to the Na- 
tionalist campaign. But having made that 
allowance, it is undeniable that the success 
of the Nationalists has resulted in an al- 
most complete political cleavage between 
the Boers and the British. In consequence 
of this setting off of one group against 
the other many of the old animosities have 
been revived and genuine unity among 
South African Europeans has been made 
more difficult. ats 
__ There are many Enelish observers who 
declare that the development of a strong 
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: Nationalist Party could have exerted an 
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altogether healthful influence in South 
African politics. In fact, the formation of 


_ the Pact Government, made possible by a 


coalition between the Nationalists and 
Labor, was rather welcomed by an influen- 
tial section of British opinion. Certainly 
there were few who saw in it a threat to 
South Africa’s position in the Empire or 
who believed that the memories of the 
Great Trek and the Boer War would be so 
speedily invoked and lead to such bitter- 
ness. 


Pian To Omit Union Jack 


But the turn which the flag question has 
taken has almost completely altered the 
feeling of good-will with which the Na- 
tionalist Government was first received. 
The issue has ceased to be one between the 


Nationalist and the South African Party, 


and has become a clearly defined contest 
between Englishmen and Boers. 

The real bitterness on the part of Eng- 
lish South Africans against the Nationalist 
proposal does not spring from opposition 
to a special flag for the Union. As far 
back as 1919 the South African Party took 
steps looking toward the selection of a 
Union flag. The point at issue is found 
in the fact that the Nationalists propose a 
flag in which there shall be no reminder 
of British connections—a flag, in other 
words, with the Union Jack omitted. 

The Dominions of the British Empire 
all have flags, but as yet there has been no 
other proposal to choose an emblem that 
does not bear in it the flag of England. 
Thus, in the Australian flag there is a six- 
pointed star emblematic of the six States 


_of the Commonwealth; the New Zealand 


flag bears the Southern Cross; and on the 
flag of Canada are the armorial bearings 
of the Dominion. But each of these sym- 
bols is carried on the background of the 
Union Jack itself as an unmistakable mark 
of the Empire relationship. 

The Nationalist Party has committed 
itself to a non-British flag and has pre- 
pared a bill representative of that point of 
view to lay before Parliament. Led by 
Mr. Tielman Roos, a member of the Hert- 
zog Cabinet and a most active anti-British 
politician, the Nationalists insist that no 


flag which has the Union Jack can serve 
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the nation. As Mr. Roos himself has put 
it, the memories associated with that flag. 
for the average Boer, are altogether too 
bitter to permit him to accept it as a sym- 
bol for his country. . 
But it is doubtful if even General Hert- 


zog foresaw the opposition which the meas- ° 


ure would arouse. One modification has 
already been suggested, but it has met with 
very little approval. Instead of having 
one flag for the Union, this compromise 
scheme proposed that the country should 
have two: the official Union flag, without 
the Union Jack, for ordinary purposes, 
and the Union Jack for special decorative 
occasions. But this plan has been ridi- 
culed where it has not been definitely op- 
posed and has found support only among 
a small group of moderate Nationalists and 
a section of the Labor Party. 

The bitter opposition of the British to 
the Nationalist proposal is based on the 
deep-seated conviction that this move is a 
first step in a Nationalist plan to sepa- 
rate South Africa completely from the 
British Empire. The official spokesmen 
for the Government have stoutly denied 
that any such move was immediately con- 
templated. 


I met a good many Nationalists and | 


found that, while they uniformly denied 
that the Flag bill was a step toward seces- 
sion, the impression was unavoidable that 
eventual separation from the Empire was 
to be worked for and welcomed. I also 
found an astonishing confidence among 
them that, once free from England, the 
country could still look to her for help 
should any extraordinary crisis arise. 
Thus, when I asked one outspoken seces- 
sionist whether or not the Union was pre- 
pared to construct a fleet capable of pro- 
tecting its shores he replied: “We will 
rely upon international jealousy rather 
than upon a fleet. If a really serious 
threat arose, Great Britain would step in. 
The English would never allow this coun- 
try to be invaded by another power.” The 
British in South Africa are aware of this 
feeling, as they are aware of the fact that 
however diplomatic the Nationalists may 
be on the platform they are, very often, 
out and out secessionists at their own fire- 
sides. The Flag bill, therefore, is not only 
serving to further disunity among the Euxo- 
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peans in South Africa, but it has become 


a test of strength between the British and 


the Dutch populations on the question of 
South Africa’s continued membership in 


_ the British Empire. 


OpposiTION IN MAJORITY 


It has a bearing on the immediate issue 
that the agitation was forced upon the 
country by a minority party. Although 
the Dutch and British are about equally 
divided through a great section of the 
Union, the Nationalist Party, at the last 
election, polled only 112,420 votes out of a 


total of approximately 320,000, while the 


South African Party polled 152,041, Labor 
42,102 and the Independents 9,674. With 
Labor eager to see the Flag bill dropped, 
and the Independents largely pro-British, 
the opposition to the measure would num- 
ber nearly 200,000 voters out of the total. 
The opposition, moreover, gathers strength 


from another and very significant source. 


The non-European population, in so far 
as it is articulate, is unmistakably pro- 


- British. With the natives this is accounted 


for by the fact that, from the early colo- 
nial days, the English have proved them- 
selves much less harsh in their dealings 
with the negroes than have the Dutch. At 
the present time a strong group within the 
Nationalist Party, most prominent among 
them being Mr. Tielman Roos, insist that 
the native problem will not be solved un- 
til there is less emphasis upon education 
and more of a return to the old policy of 
repression. The natives, therefore, are out- 
spoken in their preference for British 
domination and in their opposition to any 
move to weaken the British connection. 
The Indian population, likewise, is de- 
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cidedly pro-British. This is only partly — 
due to the conviction that the British task- 
master is less severe than the Dutch. The — 
Indians seek to preserve South Africa’s 
position in the British Empire because of 
the advantage which that position gives 
them in negotiating for the settlement of 
their own difficulties. The Indian prob- — 
lem in Natal is important in Downing — 
Street, and a considerable measure of that 
importance is derived from the fact that 
the misfortunes of the Natal Indians find 
prompt reflection among the political lead- 
ers of India. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the flag 

question has been made an issue by a 
party which represents neither a majority 
of the European nor of the non-European 
population of the country. The possibility 
that the Flag bill may pass at the next 
session of Parliament has given rise to a 
great deal of speculation regarding the re- 
ception which the law would receive. In 
Natal—where the population is prepon- 
derantly British as in no other province— 
there has been much discussion of seces- 
sion from the Union in the event the meas- 
ure passed. I did not meet in Natal any 
responsible individuals who believed that 
such a step was likely, although there was 
universal agreement that Natal’s secession 
from the Union would be inevitable if the 
Union moved to secede from the Empire. 
_ Even if the immediate consequences of — 
the passage of the Flag bill should not 
prove serious, it would still remain true 
that the present feud has served to indi- 
cate the distance that yet remains to be 
traversed in the nation’s struggle toward 
that unity of its European population 
which can furnish the only permanent basis 
for a white South Africa. 


» Influx of Alien Blood Into 


Latin America 


By FRANCISCO GARCIA CALDERON 


Former Peruvian Minister ;to Belgium; Author of “Latin America: Its Rise and 
Progress’’ and other works. 


Paris, France 


URING the last ten years in Latin 
America real changes, the future 
significance of which cannot be 

foreseen, have taken place in the heart of 

the nations formed by the mingling of the 
conquering Spanish and Portuguese with 
the defeated and plundered Indians. 

Among the tendencies that draw the atten- 

tion of the traveler and the sociologist are 

the growing wealth in the majority of 
these countries, the growth of big cities, 
the progress of the lower classes, the grad- 
ual formation of a middle class in the re- 
publics governed by oligarchies, and the 
partial reversion to what is called “Indian- 
ism,” that is to say, the glorification of the 
pre-Columbian past. The question that 
immediately presents itself is, are these 
changes superficial? And, if they are not, 
is the influence of immigration, of a large 
and continued influx into the Atlantic 
countries, at least, such that racial and 
social changes are taking place among 
_ these peoples before our very eyes? The 
tendencies listed above have one sole cause: 
the action of the colonist who arrives in 
the thinly populated regions, settles there, 
founds a home by marrying a South Ameri- 
can, works, progresses, becomes rich, ele- 
vates and transforms the race. Thus the 

Indo-Spanish character of the continent 

would seem to be destined to disappear 

under the pressure of cosmopolitanism and 
the flow of immigrants. 

Certain of the capitals, or rather certain of 
those on the Atlantic, such as Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo, are being 
made more European by the blood of the 
new immigrants and by their material prog- 
ress, but, on the other hand, the interior 
regions of Argentina and Brazil remain 
stationary or develop very slowly. One 
still finds there what a half century ago 
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a great Argentine writer, an admirer of 
the United States, called the “barbarism” 
which he set over against the civilization, 
ideas and customs of Europe; a barbarism 
not connoting inhumanity, crudity or 
ignorance, but rather a limited and super- 
ficial culture, strongly expressive of the 


New World, product of a sure instinct 


which fears the inroads of the stranger 
and would impose its own bonds and limi. 
tations. 

The Indian’ element remains very im- 
portant in the part of America which is 
called Spanish or Latin, when one studies 
the influence exerted by the ideas and 
tastes of the colonizing peoples. In 
Mexico, according to the census of 1910, 
the population was 15,000,000 (today it 
is 20,000,000). Of this number, 80 per 
cent. is Indian or of Indian origin. In 
Central America this is true of 60 per cent. 
of the population. The same can be said 
of Ecuador, where the census is not very 
accurate, also of Peru and Bolivia. In 
Paraguay most of the people are guaranis, 


one of the Indian races of the continent. 


As opposed to this element, so numerous 
and so tenacious, the influence of immi- 
gration is still weak. 

First, we must mark out two zones: The 
region of the Pacific, from north to south, 
including Mexico, where immigration is 
also slow and sparse; and the Atlantic 
region, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, where 
the influx of new colonists is incessant and 
seems on the increase, where the capitals 
and other large cities are becoming cen- 
tres of cosmopolitan life. Peru and Ecua- 
dor on the Pacific are still closed to the 
influence of the foreign colonist, in spite 
of the efforts of the Governments of the 
two countries to foster immigration. But 
in Brazil and Argentina immigrants are 
either settling permanently or, after work- 
ing for a season, are returning home with 


_ for reasons which could hardly be ours. 
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their savings, to come back later to the 
remote country, which always attracts 
without winning them altogether. 

We may follow in its large outlines the 
arrival of colonists in the different regions. 
It should here be stated, however, that the 
statistics of the Latin American countries 
are, in general, not as accurate as those of 
European nations and the United States. 
Even in the better-organized countries, 
such as Chile and Uruguay, one finds gaps. 
One cannot, therefore, follow the trend of 
immigration with the maximum accuracy 
desirable. According to the census of 1920 
the population of the Argentine Republic 
was 8,610,000. That year there were 87,032 
immigrants, while in 1921 they increased 


~ to 98,086 and in 1922 to 129,263. In 1923 


the figure was much larger, 232,500, de- 
creasing in 1924 to 159,939 and to 125,369 
in 1925. An important newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, La Nacion, recently com- 
plained of the decrease. For fifty years 
this country has recognized the importance 
of the new population which is to 
strengthen what is called the “Kuropeani- 
zation” of the nation. La Nacion attributes 
the decrease of the number of colonists to 
the annoyances to which they are subjected 
by the action of a too zealous bureaucratic 
Government. This newspaper says: 

“In the United States they hinder immigration 
They 
have 120,000,000 inhabitants and are doubtless 
acting under pressure of the labor unions, which 
fear a decrease of wages. 

The population of Brazil in 1920 was 
30,635,605. From 1920-1923 Brazil had 
fewer immigrants than Argentina, the num- 
bers being 69,042 in 1920, 58,476 in 1921, 
66,968 in 1922, 84,632 in 1923. Argen- 
tina heads the countries in immigration, 
receiving 17.6 per cent. of the European 
immigrants, while Brazil gets only 7.8 per 
cent. During the same period in Cuba 
immigration was very irregular. There 
were 174,221 immigrants in 1920, 58,948 
in 1921, 25,993 in 1922, 75,463 in 1923. 
The 1919 census showed that the population 
had reached a total of 2,889,004. 

In the other countries the number of 
immigrants is less important in compari- 
son to the population. Mexico adds from 
30,000 to 40,000 a year to her population 
of about 20,000,000. Chile adds on an 


average of 12,422 a year to her population = __ 
With the same 
population, Venezuela had 11,178 immi- — 
grants in 1920 and 10,086 in 1921. Uru- | 


of about four million. 


guay with 1,500,000 added 13,506 in 1920 
and 7,859 in 1921.. In Bolivia and Co- 
lombia the yearly figures are practically 
negligible. 


increase in the number of arrivals has been 
noticeable. 
grants go to Argentina, and the num- 
ber of Italians is growing with the de- 
crease of Italian immigrants to the United 
States. Czechoslovakians have also flocked 
to these countries in great numbers since 
the war, 37.4 per cent. of their emigrants 
going to South America. Of the Rumanian 
emigrants, 36.60 per cent. go to Brazil, as 
against 58.1 per cent to the United States. 

The figures quoted show that the effect 
of the immigrant and his culture on the 
population of Spanish America and Brazil 
has not yet been very great. 


vail over the native element. In Brazil 
hardly one-tenth of the population is com- 
posed of new arrivals. Some of the 
colonists, active and energetic, stride 
ahead, and their effort is compared with 
the quiet meditativeness of the natives, so 
that the influence of the former is always 
greater than it would be if their impor- 
tance were judged by their numbers. Since 
the social classes are not separated by 
strong prejudices, the grandson of the im- 


migrant—or even his son—may marry a — 


patrician and join the ruling aristocracy. 


Such is the case in the democracies of the — 


Atlantic, Uruguay and Argentina. Foreign 
names are very numerous in politics and 
business. 

Spain and Portugal have always been 
the two great colonizers of America. The 
Spanish go to Argentina, the Portuguese to 
Brazil; otherwise Spaniards are every- 
where. Slowly but surely they are making 
a new sort of conquest, which protects the 
work of the ancient civilization against 
the inroads of the mongrel, and which 
maintains in the cosmopolitan regions of 
the New World the traditions of the col- 
onists. To quote figures: 88.3 per cent. 


a ee 


Paraguay receives about 300 © 
with 1,000,000 inhabitants (1918 census). 
During the last couple of years a slight — 
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that women come to South America. 


longer there to counter- 
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pipe Paste = igrants romibark for Brazil ; 


44.7 per cent. of the Spanish for Argentina, . 
while the other South American countries 
draw 53.1 per cent. of the remaining Span- 


iards. : 

On the other hand, the number of wo- 
men emigrating is always smaller than that 
of the men, a tendency which is becoming 
accentuated. Of the Spanish immigrants in 
1922, the percentage of men was 66.1, and 
70.8 in 1923. Among the Italians the per- 
centage of men was 73.8 in 1922 and 79.6 
in 1923. It is only to settle permanently 
The 
men, always in the majority, have a ten- 
dency to return to their native countries. 
Nevertheless they often 
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the methods that were chasiced: As in the 
United States, the doctrine of material 


progress was preached, new riches were 


created, the cities became modernized, an 
increased speed was noticeable ae 
a dynamic force hitherto unknown. 

In spite of the coming in of foreign cap- 
ital and the influence of bankers and bu 
ness men, the development of the South 


American republics escaped from the laws _ 


that had hitherto seemed well established. 
The law of Herbert Spencer, the famous 
sociologist, had been applied to their evo-— 
lution. After the military era, a long pe- 
riod was inevitable during which the abso- 


lute authority of generals and caudillos 
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States. Business men ar- 
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[military leaders] and the exercise of 


tyranny seemed necessary to maintain the 


political organization of the country. This 


would be the industrial age in which 
wealth would develop and interests would 
become complicated and interlaced. The 


‘transformation of American political life 


would then introduce respect for liberty, 
and social progress would henceforth be 
assured, without any new agitation. In my 
book, Latin’ America: Its Rise and Prog- 
ress (Fisher Unwin, London, 1912), I ex- 
pected too much of the changes which 
could already be seen, when I wrote: “The 
military cycle closed, the republics lose 
this dramatic interest. Instead of describ- 
ing the history of Governments we must 
study the economic evolution of nations, 
and their statistics of industry and com- 
merce. In tragedy the chorus, the crowd 
becomes the essential person; it judges and 
executes, it is spectator and creator, while 
the heroes of old, the conquerors of des- 


tiny and the founders of cities disappear 


in the mists of the past.” 

But our countries have become rich, 
their life has become more complicated, 
their industries are progressing, and mean- 
while a régime which seemed abolished, 
the dictatorship, the tyrannous power of a 
few strong individuals, has taken control 
in many of these republics, and this not 
only in the part of the continent which had 
seemed condemned to anarchy, the tropics, 
Mexico, Central America, the Antilles, but 
also in the temperate zone of the South; 
in Chile, which had been for a hundred 
years under the moderate rule of an oli- 
garchy and of a Constitution which was a 
bulwark of law and order; in several 
States of Brazil and in Argentina Kaiser- 
ism became the new method of govern- 


“ment, except in Uruguay, where an in- 


genious system, which seemed to imitate 
the Swiss régime, a Government Council, 
ruled the affairs of State, and in Colom- 
bia, where the parties struggled without 
being subjected to the rule of a caudillo, 


INDIANISM 


The new despots, imitating the ancients, 
flattered the people, and condemned the 
Government of what they called the oli- 
garchies, that is to say, the conservative 


classes, who defended order in these re- 
publics, often torn by anarchistic elements 
or deceived by too generous promises. 
Under their influence a new trend seems 
destined to prevail in the social and po- 
litical evolution of these republics. It is 
Indianism, the distrust of what is foreign, 
enthusiasm for the aboriginal civilization 
of the Mayas and Incas antedating the ar- 
rival of the conquering Spaniards. In cer- 
tain States, such as Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay and Guatemala, where the In- 
dian population is very numerous, it has 
been declared that all future progress must 
be based on a return to the native tradition. 
M. Julio C. Tello, a Peruvian archaeologist, 
who studied at Harvard, wrote as follows: 
“Our real Spanish-Peruvian civilization 
can grow only on an indigenous basis and 
can live only by adapting itself completely 
to this sphere.” Statues have been built to 
Cuactemoc, the Indian hero, and to Maneo 
Capac, the last Inca who was put to death 
by the Spanish. 

In one of a series of articles which have 
attracted wide attention, M. Leopoldo Lu- 
gones, the great Argentinian poet, who 
likes to make excursions into the field of 
politics, recalls a conversation which he 
had with a scholar on a recent trip to Peru. 
The latter, speaking of the opposition of 
the European to the Indian and Spanish 
races, declared: “Conquered and destroyed, 
we do not forget, and we will never forget. 
Our hope and our patience are as strong 
as our mountains. We will have nothing to 
do with the white man, who is our enemy 
today as he was yesterday. Some day the 
race will again be what it was in its cus- 
toms and its soil. The civilization of the 
Incas will be reborn for us, and for us 
only.” In his book, The Rising Tide of 
Color, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has _pre- 
sented much evidence on the future move- 
ments of the subject races in Bolivia; 
southern Peru and Ecuador, against the 
white minorities or oligarchies of mixed 
blood who govern these democracies. 

In those countries, on the other hand, 
also where the Indian heritage was negli- 
gible, where the pre-Spanish civilization 
was hardly developed, this tendency does 
not seem to predominate. Such is the case 
in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, the very 
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countries where there is a continued influx 

of immigrants. But, as we have shown, in 

_ the interior regions of these republics In- 

_ dianism is becoming both an aspiration 
and a cult. . 


RapicaL NATIONALISM 


In Brazil the guarding of the national 
~ spirit against the foreigner has recently 
developed into a well-defined movement 
known as “radical nationalism.” M. Agon- 
__tinho de Campos could speak of a Bra- 
__-zilian lusophobie (hatred of Portugal), a 
species of crusade against Portugal. One 
reads in manifestoes published by the na- 
tionalists such phrases as: “The fact that 
we have been a colony of Portugal is a 
cause of humiliation to Brazil forever.” 
“Tt is Brazil’s greatest concern to com- 
municate to the world her conviction that 
_ Portugal is for her a subject of mockery 


and scorn.” No nation of the New World 
gould cut itself off from the parent country 
more definitely than that. There are about 


500,000 Portuguese living in Brazil, who 
__ with other foreigners control 85 per cent. 
of the commerce, a proportion most dis- 
; turbing to the natives. This commercial 
class, like the nationalists who pose as 
their accusers, derive their wealth from the 
country, and send to the mother country 
either the income of their new wealth or, 
after winding up the business, the capital 
itself. Without justifying -these exag- 
gerated accusations, M. Tristao de Atayde, 
one of Brazil’s foremost authors today, has 
explained the dual tendency that is becom- 
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” 


ing defined in his country as elsewhere. _ 


On one hand, there is a desire to attracta 
large foreign element, men and capital, to _ 


stimulate progress in the poor and sterile 


regions. On the other hand, there is a ten- 


dency to assimilate these elements, to trans- 
form quantity into quality. Though the 
country is growing materially, the natives 
are afraid of losing their own national 
qualities if the flow of immigration be- 


comes too powerful or the colonists do | 
nothing but draw the gold of the new coun- 


try to the fatherland. 
Thus Latin America is changing, but 


along traditional lines. On the one hand, — 
she is acquiring immigrants, mainly Span- 


ish and Portuguese, is returning to the past 
and is evolving a society of the Iberian 
type, modern, optimistic and energetic. On 
the other hand, the old Indianism stands in 
opposition to the conquerors, old and new, 
in the interior regions of all these coun- 
tries. It affirms the right of the Indian 
and the half-breed to the soil of his ances- 
tors, to participate in the professions, in- 
dustry and the wealth of the country, and 
it distrusts the stranger and his too great 
influence. It believes itself appointed to 
create an entirely new and unique civiliza- 
tion, now that European culture, as it as- 
serts, is destined to decay and die. So far 
the influence of the immigrant has mani- 
fested itself only in the big cities on the 
Atlantic Coast, Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. Jt has not changed the customs 
and ambitions of the creoles and those of 
mixed blood. 
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Jefferson Davis’s Pre-War Statesmanship 
By ARTHUR H. JENNINGS 


Historian-in-Chief, Sons of Confederate Veterans 


ing from coast to coast through the 
Northern States of this country; par- 
alleling it and running through the States 
of the South is another highway equally 
mighty. The first is the Lincoln High- 
way; the other, its red and white banded 
markers bearing the initials “J. D. H.,” is 
erected to the memory of Jefferson Davis. 
This Jefferson Davis Highway, running 
from coast to coast, a total length of 3,417 
miles, open to travel and free from snow 
blockade every month in the year, was 
started in 1913 under the auspices of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, a 
body of about 100,000 Southern women, 
and adopted by them as a “paramount” 
work. It is unique in that it is the only 
highway fostered by women. It starts at 
the Potomac River and ends at the Pacific 
Coast, running through the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia. For a great part of the way the high- 
way follows old routes such as Indian 
trails, pioneer pathways, old Spanish 


OT sf is a mighty thoroughfare wind- 
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routes and stagecoach roads, just as in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana you find it winding 
along the way of the “Old Spanish Trails.” 

Every State, except California, has, 
through its Legislature, authorized the use 
of certain routes to be “The Jefferson Da- 
vis Highway,” and appropriately marked. 
All along the course the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy organization has plant- 
ed trees and shrubs. In North Carolina 
red and white crépe myrtle line the road- 
way. From some Southern States auxil- 
iary lines run into the trunk line of the 
highway, as, for instance, the spur from 
Fairview, Ky., was added when the great 
monument was erected at the birthplace of 
President Davis. Likewise, the “Old Har- 
nando Road,” from Mississippi to Mem- 
phis, an old stage road built in 1832, is 
now a part of the Jefferson Davis High- 
way. In Virginia special work authorized 
by the General Assembly is being done, 
and many of the noted historical spots of 
the State passed by this highway have been 
and are being specially marked. Through- 
out the route, besides the ordinary mark- 
ers and the tourist markers on poles, of 
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‘s red and ‘ahite, bands, with the letters 
_ “J. D. H.” in black, four inches high, in 


’ channels. 
_ can, as Matthew Page Andrews has pointed 


each band, there are many large boulders, 


such as those which we note in South Caro- 


lina at Aiken, Camden, Cheraw and Co- 


_ lumbia, with appropriate inscriptions, ded- 
_ icating the route. 


The imagination flashes immediately 
from these two great highways to an anal- 
ogous paralleling of steel-lined routes 
binding our coasts together through the 
medium of our transcontinental railroads; 
for under Jefferson Davis the first surveys 
toward building such a road were under- 
taken, and under Abraham Lincoln the 
first such road was completed. 

From the tiny beginning at Jamestown, 
the American stream gathered strength and 
flowed on in increasing volume until that 
dark period when it split asunder and 
flowed for four long years in separate 
Yet both streams were Ameri- 


out, and while Abraham Lincoln guided 
the course of one, Jefferson Davis directed 
the flow of the other until, in 1865, the 


reunion took place and the mighty stream 


began again to flow in one unbroken cur- 
rent. Strikingly illustrative of that riven 
national current, both sides of which were 
American, is the fact that while Jefferson 
Davis supervised the construction of one 
wing of the National Capitol at Washing- 
ton, later on Abraham Lincoln directed the 
building of the other. For over thirty 
years the Capitol had stood in an unfin- 
ished state. The energy of Mr. Davis com- 
pleted one side and the work thus stim- 
ulated was finished under the administra- 
tion of Mr, Lincoln. 

A story concerning Jefferson Davis may 


-even now be held out of place if that story 


relates to his career as bounded by the war 
between the States and its vrelude and af- 
termath. But there is an era in Mr. Davis’s 
life which can be offered for inspection 
without offending the most partisan and 


which can be read by all with profit. This 


period embraces the length of those years 
wherein he wrought mightily for and in 
the Union, so mightily that the title “Great 
American” can be applied to him apart 
from any other distinction to which history 
may assign him a clear deed. This account 
has nothing to do with Jefferson Davis as 
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the eloquent Senator, John W. Daniel of 
Virginia, to say of him: es 


He saw victory sweep illustrious battlefields— 


and he became a captive. 
He ruled millions—and he was put in chains. 
He created a nation; he followed its bier; he 
wrote its epitaph—and he died a disfranchised 
eitizen. 


This is ani account that deals with the 


a Confederate; that era which prompted 


. 


Jefferson Davis who was the United States © 


hero at Monterey and Buena Vista, who 
was “the greatest Secretary of War the 
United States ever had,” the man who 


placed the United States Army on an ef- 


ficient basis, who founded the Smithsonian _ 


Institution, built Cabin John Bridge, sup- 
plied the national capital with its water and 
had the first route for a transcontinental 
railroad surveyed. 


The Mexican War was a sectional war 


in that it was for the most part waged by 
Southern troops and officers. It was 
heartily condemned in the North, and 
while it added enormous territory to the 
Union, fixed the Rio Grande as our South- 
ern boundary and carried our Southwest- 
ern frontier to the Pacific Ocean, it was 
won largely by the South. Hence Mr. 
Davis’s exploits in it, distinguished as they 


were, might by some be claimed to be sec- 


tional in their nature and we may omit 
them from our consideration at this time. 
Likewise, we might omit his distinguished 
services in the Senate and in the Black 
Hawk war, where he was the captor of 
Black Hawk himself, later taking him to 
St. Louis as a prisoner. The Indian was 
80 impressed by Mr. Davis’s manner and 
appearance that he stated: “He is a good 
and brave young chief with whose manner 
I am much pleased.” A strikingly inter- 
esting fact or legend, as the case may be, 
comes to the front at this period in the 
statement that Abraham Lincoln was 
sworn in as a Captain in the United States 
service for this war by Lieutenant Jeffer- 
son Davis of the United States Army. 
While Nicolay and Hay deny the accuracy 
of this and assert that at this time Lieu- 
tenant Davis was at Fort Crawford, Wis., 
and Dubuque, Iowa, and therefore could 
not have performed this service, other 
sources assert it with confidence. It is of 
no importance, but is interesting, neverthe- 
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less, and is probably true. Dr. D. A. Long, 
who prepared an article on Davis which 
was endorsed by the North Carolina school 
authorities, says it is true and adds: “This 
is the only time these two men ever came 
into personal contact with each other.” 


As SECRETARY OF WAR 


When Pierce became President all knew 
that Jefferson Davis would be high in the 
Government under him, so conspicuous 
was his national status at that time. He 
was offered the portfolio of the War De- 
partment and became Secretary of War 
of the United States in 1853. Here his 
services were of conspicuous value to the 
country and elicited praise even from his 
enemies. His previous services as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs 
in the Senate had greatly helped to equip 
him for the important work of the War 
Department. Transportation and the join- 
ing of our widely separated coasts seemed 
to have interested him intensely. He in- 
troduced camels into the country, hoping 
that they would solve the problems of 
travel and transportation across the arid 
Southwestern deserts. He ordered the first 
survey for a route for a transcontinental 
railroad and is quoted as saying regard- 
ing it: “The military necessity for such 
means of transportation and the need for 
safe and rapid communication with the 
Pacific Slope, if we are to secure its con- 
tinuance as a part of this Union, is ap- 
parent.” He even contemplated the feasi- 
bility of a Panama railroad under the con- 
trol of this Government. It is interesting 
to consider what his act would have been 
in this enterprise if he, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, had been confronted with the 
necessity of aiding and abetting the seces- 
sion of Panama from Colombia to accom- 
plish his ends. 

The Army was very much disorganized 


when Mr. Davis took charge of it as Secre- 


tary of War. Desertions were frequent, 
the pay was very poor, even for those 
times, and discipline and morale were at 
a low ebb. He increased the strength of 
the forces by the addition of four new 
regiments, two of cavalry and two of in- 
fantry; he introduced a new system of tac- 
tics; he inaugurated the manufacture of 
rifled pistols and muskets and very greatly 


added to the effectiveness of our coast and 


frontier defenses. . 
It was at this time that Mr. Davis first 
exhibited that remarkable gift for the 
proper selection of men which is now ex- 
citing the interest of ‘historians and _ bi- 
ographers and being commented on here 
and abroad. The selection of new officers 
for these four new regiments was left in 
the hands of the Secretary of War and the 
men chosen by him came both from the 
old army and from civil life. Perhaps no- 
where in human history can be pointed 
out a group of such a large number of 
men, drawn from various sources by one 
man and united into a small compact ser- 
vice, who later, almost without exception, 


won such renown and distinction, one at | 


least reaching the very pinnacle of human 
fame. This group of young officers fur- 
nished to the Federal and the Confederate 
Armies in the then imminent conflict be- 
tween the States the following officers: 
For the Confederate service, five full Gen- 
erals, one Lieutenant General, six Major 
Generals, ten Brigadier Generals and two 
Colonels. For the Federals it furnished 
nine Major Generals, nine Brigadier Gen- 
erals, one Inspector General and twelve 
field and staff officers. 

The Second Cavalry Regiment (now 
known as the Fifth Cavalry) was officered 
as follows: 

Colonel—Albert Sydney Johnson. 

Lieutenant Colonel—Robert E. Lee. 

Majors—William J. Hardee, William H. Emory. 

Captains—Earl Van Dorn, Edmund H. Smith, 
James Oakes, I. N. Palmer, George Stoneman Jr., 
Theodore O’Hara, W. R. Bradfute, C. G. Travis, 
A. G. Brackett, C. J. Whiting, E. Kirby Smith. 


The First Cavalry Regiment (now known 
as the Fourth Cavalry) was officered as 
follows: 

Colonel—Edwin V. Sumner. 

Lieutenant Colonel—Joseph E. Johnson. 

Major—Braxton Bragg. 

Captains—Robert S. Garnett, D. B. Sackett, 
T. J. Wood, George B. McClellan, Samuel D. 
Sturgis, W. D. DeSaussure, W. D. Wilkins, Wil- 
tae B. Reynolds, George T. Anderson, John T. 
Coffee. 


_ Among the Lieutenants of this regiment 
is found the name of J. E. B. Stuart, who 


later became the famous cavalry leader of 
the South. 
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The 1 two new infantry een were 


= the Ninth and Tenth. Among their officers 


were the following: George E. Pickett, 


Charles 5S. Winder, Edward R. S. Canby, 
Barnard E. Bee. 


Non-official lists add the 
names of George H. Thomas as Major and 


Fitzhugh Lee as a company officer, but 


these are not included in the roster of offi- 
cers assigned to these regiments at this 
time as reported by the Adjutant General’s 
office of the War Department, and they 
oe joined these regiments a little 
ater. 


A Jupce or Men 


Of peculiar interest is the fact that Jef- 
ferson Davis recognized at this early day 
the abilities of George B. McClellan. In- 
deed, McClellan must have impressed him 


- quite forcibly, for a little later we see the 


Secretary of War selecting him as the mili- 
tary observer for this country in the 


It has aroused comment that at the be- 
ginning of the war between the States Mr. 
Davis selected four men to high command 
in the Southern armies. These four were 
Robert E. Lee, Beauregard, Albert Sydney 
and Joseph E. Johnston. The records 
show how unerring was his judgment here. 
They also show an apparent upset in his 
judgment in one instance. President Davis 
has been greatly criticized for deposing 
Joseph E. Johnston before Atlanta. He 
had chosen him and now he had to un- 
horse him. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Johnston’s theory of war, which 
cost him his command at that time, has 
ever had its supporters and has them to 
this day, as the recent experiences of the 
French can testify. 


Joseph E. Johnston believed the army 
was supreme; that with an unbeaten army 
in the field no cause was lost, no matter 
how many cities nor how much territory 
was surrendered. The army must be saved, 
he thought, and. must be kept intact and 
mobile at all costs. Hence he retreated 
and manoeuvred, gave up rich territory 
and abandoned cities. These are never 
popular tactics, however skillful may be 
the performance of them. In the Penin- 
sula campaign Johnston retreated from 


Yorktown, left Williamsburg behind and 


a came to the outskirts of Richmond. We 


can at least suspect that even here, almost — 
at the beginning, with Johnston continuing — 
in command, Richmond would have been — 
He was badly wounded at | 


abandoned. 
this point, however, and President Davis 


put Robert E. Lee in command. Perhaps, — 


as we note the Atlanta episode, Lee might 


have superseded Johnston at Richmond ~ 
anyway, we may imagine, even had the lat- : 


ter not been wounded. 

Later on came the Atlanta campaign. 
Johnston was making brilliant game of his 
fight with Sherman, but while inflicting ~ 


great losses, he was retreating. At Kene-— 


saw Mountain Sherman assaulted in vain; 
yet even here Johnston retreated, gave up 
this unconquered spot and moved back to 
the outskirts of Atlanta. 


tention and dispute. As to Mr. Davis’s 
judgment, Charles Francis Adams said: 


“He made no mistakes and did as well as. 


could be humanly done with the material 
at hand.” 
torian, who was an Abolitionist as well, 
said of Jefferson Davis: “He was a states- 
man with clean hands and pure heart, who 
served his people faithfully and well from 
budding manhood to hoary age; all who 
knew him personally were proud that he 
was their countryman.” Gamaliel Bradford 
refers to him as “that noble but compli- 
cated personage.” 

Cross-currents buffeted him. By prefer- 
ence and education a soldier, he was 
forced into politics. Loving his country 
so that he could say in the Senate: “From 
sire to son has descended the love of the 
Union. In our hearts as in our history 
are mingled the names of Concord and 
Camden, of Yorktown and Saratoga, of 
Bowyer and Guilford, and New Orleans 
and Bunker Hill. Grouped together they 


form a monument to the common glory of — 


our common country,” we yet see him 
forced by the stern necessities of the times 
to strive to separate from that union. 

But the title “Great American” is rightly 
his, though we trim from the story of his 
life and achievements all part which could 
be called sectional, all that part when he 
served as President and a little later as 
vicarious martyr for one-third of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Here his official © 
head fell, and the justice or injustice of — 
this fate has always been a matter of con- — 


James Ridpath, the great his- - 
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Other Great Reforms 


By ELIZABETH TILTON 


Legislative Chairman, National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associations 


ROHIBITION at its worst,” is what 
Professor Irving Fisher says we are 
getting now. But it is worth while 

noting this fact: that, compared with other 
reforms, prohibition, at the age of six 
years, is no worse than they were in their 
remote infancy. If history reveals any- 
thing, it reveals how slowly a time-worn 
custom gives ground. It shows that to en- 


force a new law against an old, deep- 


rooted custom takes about as long as to 
accumulate the sentiment that passes the 
law. History shows that the enforcement 


_of any one of the laws that have ushered 


in a socia! revolution had made almost no 
headway when that law was six years old. 

For example, let us cast our eye over 
that splendid panorama of the passing of 
a deeply entrenched custom in the Old 
Testament—idolatry. About 850-800 B. C., 
under the leadership of Amos and Hosea, 
“Thou shalt not bow down to any graven 
image!” got itself written down on the 
sheepskin of the time, the only paper then 
existent. But a hundred years later the 
Prophet Isaiah tells us that only the saving 
remnant, the few advanced minds, refused 
to worship idols. Another hundred years 
passes and we find the middle class fairly 
firm against idolatry. But Jeremiah tells 
us that the rich and the dregs are still un- 
converted to the one true God. Another 
hundred years passes and Israel finds it- 
self a captive in Babylon. Here we find the 
second Isaiah laughing outright at those 
who worship idols, pieces of wood that the 
workman carves and paints. The custom 
has now descended, more or less, to the 
dregs of society. And in Proverbs, com- 
piled about 300 B. C., there is not even an 
admonition against idol worship. The cus- 
tom has apparently become extinct. But 
it was more than six years a-dying. 

Tue Unitep States Constitution—But 
let us come to revolutions nearer home. 


Take the American Constitution! Passed 
in 1787, it made us a nation on paper. 
It was twelve years old when George Wash- 
ington died. So great then were our trou- 
bles with the French that thousands be- 
lieved that the Constitution could not be- 
come a working reality. John Marshall 
took up the fight to make us a genuine, 
working nation. He died when the Consti- 
tution was forty-eight years old. Two years 
before he died he wrote to his friend, 
Story: “What will become of us and our 
Constitution?” Later he wrote: “Our 
young men grow up with an erroneous im- 
pression, in the firm belief that liberty 
depends on construing the Constitution into 
a League instead of a Government. They 
see nothing to fear from breaking these 
United States into numerous petty Repub- 
lics.” But despite the fact that some States 
saw more money for themselves in going 
it alone than in going it together, when the 
Constitution was eighty years old it had 
become a working reality. 

Inuicit Trarrics—Not only does history 
show us that from one to two generations 
are required to build up enforcement of a 
new law, but it gives us examples of illicit 
traffics precisely like the one with which 
prohibition is contending today. To give 
one small instance, take the passing of the 
custom of having small boys as chimne 
sweeps in England. It was in 1773 that 
the good Thomas Hanaway, inventor of the 
umbrella, moved in Parliament to abolish 
the pernicious custom of sending boys of 
tender years up chimneys. But it was not 
until 1834 that anything was done, and 
then only this, that chimneys were no 
longer to be constructed too small for Jittle 
boys to climb in easily. However, in 1842 
a law was passed forbidding boys under 21 
to climb. The British matron was out- 
raged. She appeared before the House of 
Commons, in the person of a noted leader, 
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and said that British housewives would use 
chimney sweeps, law or no law. Machinery 
soiled the furniture. A lively illicit traffic 
in chimney sweeps then sprang up. Little 
boys of tender years were smuggled 
through back alleys into the great houses 
of London and forced to climb. It was not 
unti: 1875, 102 years after the agitation 
began, that a law was passed with teeth 
enough in it to prevent this illicit traffic 
in small boys. It was thirty-three years, 


_ that is, a generation after the first prohibi- 


tion became law, before it received genuine 
enforcement. 

Another striking example of the time it 
takes to enforce a good law and to suppress 
an illicit traffic is shown in the history of 
the African slave trade. In 1787, when 
the Constitution was written, there were 
those who hoped it would contain a pro- 


hibition against the African slave trade. 
But the best that could be got was that it 


should cease in twenty years, 
that is, on the last day of 
1807. This was supposed to 
give all vested interests time 
to adjust themselves. But 
did they? They did not. The 
slave traffic with Africa le- 
gally ceased on Dec. 31, 
1807, only to rise up illic- 
itly. 

In 1810 Madison in his 
message called for more 
laws to suppress the illicit 
traffic. In 1817 Monroe, too, 
cried out for better control 
of this nefarious practice. 
In the thirties, we read, over 
200,000 slaves were annually 
carried across the Atlantic. 
The people were moving 
west and they wanted these 
slaves to work the cotton 
fields. It was wholly a 
question of money. In the 
late fifties, it was voted at 
a Southern Conference to 
move for the abolition of the 
ban against importing Afri- 
cans, because it was cheaper 
to import a grown slave than 
to bring up one to manhood. 
The man who wanted the 


money in it fought hard, but “for the | 


moment the interests win, in the end, 
the Idea.” In 1871 appeared in our 


Congressional Record the last act against 


the slave trade. It took, however, from 1807 
to 1871 to enforce the law, But because it 
was going to take time, because it was, at 
times, a fearful “mess,” the people of the 
United States did not, in order to get rid 
of the illicit traffic, reinstate the African 
slave trade. Rather they made war on the 
bootlegger in slaves until he was no more. 

PROHIBITION IN Kansas—Let us cite one 
more instance of the time we have spent in 
building up enforcement of a new law. 
Let us take prohibition in Kansas. 
gas went dry in 1881. At first only a few 


rural places enforced the law. The cities | 


usually ran wide open. Great carloads of 
beer entered Topeka. When State pro- 
hibition was not six years old, but twelve 
years old, the Canadian Government sent a 


Tired Waiter; ‘‘Aren’t you ever going to give your order?”’ 
—Adams Service 
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commission to Kansas to see if prohibi- 
tion were really helping. This commission 
reported that it could not make out whether 
things were better under prohibition or not 
(1893). Slowly, however, enforcement 
began to rise out in the counties, but even 
in 1901 the saloons were running wide 
open in the cities. This was not six years, 
but twenty years after prohibition had been 
introduced. Then up rose Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion and began her assault on the plate- 
glass mirrors of the open saloons of 
Wichita. Mother of militants, she roused 
Kansas to where the cities began to come 
into line. But Kansas City was the rebel, 
like New York. It had to be closed up by 
the Governor, who in 1906 sent Attorney 
General Trickett down there to padlock the 
saloons forcibly. A mob formed and 
threatened his life, but he went on pad- 
locking. 
_ Thus a whole generation had passed be- 
fore the fight for enforcement was won. 
But won it was because, instead of intro- 
ducing the Swedish system or beer and 
wine, Kansas made war on the bootlegger. 
In 1914, while the per capita consumption 
of alcohol in the United States was twenty- 
two gallons, that of Kansas was only about 
three gallons. But it was not done in six 
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years. In six years prohibition in Kansas 
was at its worst, precisely as it is at its 


worst with us today. 

The fact is that a generation is the very 
shortest time in which we can hope to 
build up reasonable enforcement of a new 
law. When such a law is passed by the 
advanced majority, the uonconvinced mi- 
nority must slowly come to a realizing 
sense of the economic virtues of the new 
idea. The idea must ripen into custom. 

A study of the above struggles for en- 
forcement shows us that the big cities come 
last into the new reforms. The reason for 
this is that the big city has a too submerged 
middle class, the backbone of reform. But — 
reform comes at last, for an economic idea ~ 
will fight its way to the front anywhere. 
Had this not been the case, civilization 
would have died long ago. Prohibition 
came, like the Anti-Slave Trade act, when 
only the middle class were converted. The 
agitation now in the big cities means this, 
that the big city is at last taking notice of 
this great social reform. Given time it, 


too, will bow to the mandate of the back- 
bone of the nation, to the economic neces- 
sity of prohibition, but it cannot be done 
in six years. It may be done in a genera- 
tion, 
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The Death Rate Among American 


Negroes 
By JAMES A. TOBEY 


Formerly Administrative Secretary, National Health Council, and Member of the 
Department of Biology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


the fate of the colored race in this 
country was made about a quarter of 


PA ie fete 0 that disease would seal 


a century ago by a well-known life insur- 


ance statistician. In an elaborate book on 
the race traits and tendencies of the Ameri- 
can negro he predicted that eventually 
deaths would so outnumber births that the 
colored population would decrease. As a 
result of this pessimistic opinion many in- 
‘surance companies ceased to write policies 
for negroes, while others made their re- 


quirements for the members of this race 


more severe. It now appears, however, 
that this prophecy was unjustified, since 
the negro population has more than 
doubled since 1870. The increase has 
been much slower than for whites, for in 
1870 the colored amounted to one-fifth of 
the total population, whereas in 1920 they 


ranked as one-tenth. This difference is 


due partially to the fact that immigration 
has swelled the numbers of the whites. Of 
late years there has also been a notable im- 
provement in the death rates of the negro, 
though the mortality is still far greater than 
that of the whites. 

The health of the American negro is, in 
fact, about thirty years behind that of the 
white population. In other words, the 
average length of life for the colored, 
which is now about forty-six years, is 
equivalent to what it was for the white 


' people at the end of the nineteenth century. 


This does not mean, of course, that most 
of the colored die at the age of 46, but 
that the deaths are so distributed between 
zero and one hundred that the general aver- 
age is at this figure. A high infant mor- 
tality rate, as has been characteristic of the 
colored, will lower such an average. 

The negro longevity rate has been in- 
creasing, however, as is shown by an in- 


‘crement of five years since 1920, when the | 
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average was only forty-one years. Further- 
more, these figures for the American negro 
compare favorably with those of a number 
of European countries before the World 
War and are considerably ahead of the 
Asiatic countries, such as India, where the 


expectation of life has been only about’ 


twenty-five years for many centuries. The 
span of life for the whole United States is 
now about fifty-eight years, the greatest 


that has been attained, though with promise 


for even more significant achievements in 
the future. 

The health problems of the American 
negro are not racial but national in scope. 
Diseases are not and never have been re- 
specters of racial or social distinctions 
any more than they are of boundary lines. 
It is true, of course, that some maladies are 
more prevalent among certain peoples 
than among others, and economic condi- 
tions also play a part in the susceptibility 
to infection, but generally speaking, trans- 
missable diseases will be communicated 
between human beings, regardless of sex, 
color, political belief, religion or any 
thing else, except the knowledge of how to 
escape them. Although the white and 
negro peoples may not mingle on a plane 
of social equality in the parlor, they do 
come in close commercial and, in most 
parts of the country, civic contact. A story 
is told by a prominent colored physician, 
Dr. Archibald T. Jackson, to illustrate this 
point. A colored woman, who had come 
as usual to do the weekly washing, was 
met at the door by her white employer, 
who said, “You had better not do the wash 
this week, Mandy, because my children 
have the measles and I don’t want your 
children to get it.” “Dat am all right, 
Mis’ Smif,” was the reply, “my chilluns 
done have the measles three weeks ago.” 

The negro was not made for city life, 
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but today he seems to be concentrating in 


the cities of this country. Opportunities 


for the dissemination of disease are, per- 


haps, more numerous in urban areas than 
rural, though city dwellers do not neces- 
sarily show more physical defects or dis- 
ease rates. The negro does, however, for 


his death rate is 80 per cent. higher than 


the white in the cities, but only about 30 


per cent. higher in the country districts. 
In 1923, the latest year for which statistics 


: are available, about 23 out of every thou- 


sand negroes in the city died to 12 out of 
every thousand whites. In the rural areas 
the rates were 14 for negroes and 11 for 
whites. This high negro mortality in 
cities is due to many causes, chief among 
which is the fact that here is a typically 


~ rural dweller placed in an unnatural en- 


with difficulty. 


* 


vironment, to which he adjusts himself 
Added to this are the 
drawbacks of poor housing conditions, as 
a rule, and inadequate sanitary facilities. 


Other factors are ignorance, illiteracy, 


superstition and a lack of comprehension 
of the modern public health movement, 
but these latter elements are gradually be- 
ing removed. 


NortHwarp MIGRATION 


At the close of the Civil War the four 
million or so negroes in the United States 
were largely inhabitants of rural] districts, 
mostly in the South. Since that time there 
has been a constant migration to North- 
ern cities, a movement which recently 
assumed considerable proportions. From 
1790 to 1910 the centre of negro popula- 
tion in the United States moved southward, 
from a point in Southern Virginia to one 
in Northeastern Alabama. Since that lat- 
ter date it has been moving northward 
until in 1920 it was in the northwestern 
corner of Georgia. This change has upset 
another prediction, one by the late Vis- 
count Bryce, who stated in 1911, in the last 
edition of his American Commonwealth, 
that the American negro would probably 
more and more withdraw southward along 
the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 
In 1920 the Northern negro population 
was about 1,500,000, or over 2 per cent. of 
the whole population of the North and, 
according to the United States Bureau of 
the Census, most of this negro element is 
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in the cities. The proportion of negroes in _ 
cities of 100,000 or more population — 
varies from 4 to 15 per cent. and in some | 


of the smaller cities is even greater, as in 
Atlantic City, where the percentage is 
nearly 22. None of: the increase in the 


colored population above the Mason and> 


Dixon line has been due to natural causes, 
for the negro deaths have been somewhat 
in excess of negro births. 

Occupations assumed by these negro 
immigrants again point to the inter-rela- 
tionship of the health problems of the white 
and the negro. Most of the recent arrivals 
are absorbed in industrial service, gener- 
ally as unskilled or semi-skilled labor, but 
a large proportion of this negro contingent 
of the population is employed in domestic 
service. Thus, as waiters, porters, servants, 
nursemaids and other types of personal 
service there are many opportunities for 
the spread of the communicable diseases. 
In fact, in Missouri it is estimated that 34 
per cent. of the persons in such domestic 
capacity are negroes, though the colored 
population is only 5 per cent. of the total 
for the State. From this fact, the Missouri 
Tuberculosis Association concludes, ac- 
cording to Miss Mary Ross, that one of the 
first steps in the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign must be to save negroes from this 
disease. 


Tuberculosis and the venereal diseases 


are the principal causes of death and dis- 
ability among American negroes, though 
infantile maladies also take an unduly 
large toll. The Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Company estimates that tuber- 
culosis mortality among 2,000,000 negro 


“industrial” policy holders in 1925 
was approximately three times that of 
the whites. 
ficant when it is considered that this 
disease ranks third as a cause of death in 
the country as a whole. The mortality 
from syphilis among negroes, as shown 
by the experience of industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, is four times as high as for 


whites. Tuberculosis is decreasing among. 


negroes, as it is among whites, but venereal 
diseases seem unfortunately to be on the 
increase among negroes. Although one out 
of every six negroes in this country dies 


of tuberculosis, the rate has shown a re-_ 
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markable decline in recent years and the 


_ improvement has, if anything, been com- 


paratively greater than for the whites. 
This advancement is attributed, among 


other factors, to betterment of economic 


conditions and the development of sanitary 
facilities. 
Drop in Inrant DEATHS 


Negro babies have a better chance of 
living now than was the case a decade ago. 


This fact is revealed by a substantial drop 


in the deaths from infantile diarrhea and 
enteritis, or inflammation of the intestines. 
The present rates for white and negro chil- 


dren are not so far apart and the negro 


rate is now about what the white was in 
1911. City conditions seem to have an un- 
favorable effect on negro infants, how- 


_ever, and competent observers believe that 


hardly a negro child in New York City 
escapes rickets in some degree, mild or 
severe. This disease, caused by faulty nu- 
trition and lack of sunlight, often results 
in bodily changes, such as restricted chest 
development, which may have some influ- 
ence on the susceptibility of negroes to the 
respiratory diseases. Anthropological data 
show, however, that the negro is not in- 
ferior physically to the white, but differs 
in various bodily measurements, including 
a somewhat smaller chest. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that in the first 


army draft in the World War, 74.6 per 


cent. of the negro registrants were ac- 
cepted, as against 70.4 for whites, which 
may or may not mean anything. Of these 
negro registrants, however, about 32 per 
cent. were admitted to military service, 
while about 27 per cent. of the whites were 
so admitted. Another significant fact 


brought out by the draft examinations was 


that the incidence of venereal disease was 
about four times as great among negroes 
as among whites. 

The World War has been said by some 
negro writers to have been the first occa- 
sion when attention was given to the health 
of the negro. This statement is somewhat 
too severe, for in many Southern States 
practical health measures have been taken 
among the negro population for many 
years. The war, with its revelations of the 


- too numerous physical deficiencies of our 


young manhood, focused attention on 
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modern public health efforts, and the 
negro has profited along with the rest of 
the people. In 1914 the late Booker T. 
Washington inaugurated an educational 
movement called National Negro Health 
Week, which has been held annually since 
that time, with the active cooperation of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
which at that time had a negro physician 
on its staff. A number of national volun- 
tary agencies, particularly the American 


Social Hygiene Association and the Y. M. 


C. A. and Y,. W. C. A., have maintained 
trained negro workers, who have been and 
are working to improve health conditions 
of their own people. Life insurance com- 
panies have been interested in this problem 
and the suggestion has been made that the 


National Health Council, which combines 


in its membership the dozen leading na- 
tional voluntary health agencies of the 
country, should have a division concerned 
with the promotion cf negro health as part 
of its broad program. 

There is even today an unfortunate dis- 
position on the part of some negro leaders 
themselves to treat negro morbidity and 
mortality as purely a racial problem which 
the negro should solve for himself without 
the aid or intervention of the white. Many 
white leaders either do not grasp the im- 
portance of the situation or else, in a few 
instances only, do not care. The negro 
got his diseases in the first place from the 
white man and the white must help him to 
get rid of these scourges. In his native 
environment in Africa, the negro was free 
from tuberculosis and respiratory diseases, 
though undoubtedly he suffered from the 
many insect-borne tropical fevers. Primi- 
tive races were, likewise, free from the 
venereal diseases until a superior, Chris- 
tian, enlightened civilization bestowed 
these plagues upon the aborigire. 

In assisting the negro to cope with the 
communicable diseases, the white man is, 
moreover, protecting himself. Microbes 
have not yet adopted the color line and, in 
spite of the social aloofness between white 
and negro, even the venereal diseases have 
been transmitted from one side of the line 
to the other. Although the general situa- 
tion with regard to negro health had been 
steadily improving over a period of years, 
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actually there were increases in the death 
rates for negroes in 1922 and 1923. Dr. 


- Louis I. Dublin believes that sanitarians 


and others should not be discouraged by 
this fact, but that the condition is probably 
a temporary one and that the progress 
toward greater longevity will be resumed. 


Those two years saw an increase in in- 


fluenza, possibly a flare-up after the dis- 
astrous epidemic of 1918. Pneumonia 
death rates also increased about one-third, 
influenza having doubled. In 1924 there 
was a pronounced decline in the total negro 
mortality. 

The ambition of the negro to achieve 
salubrity is described by one writer, Eu- 


1822 and 1830 for whites and negroes was 
32.7 and 28.2 per 1,000, respectively. 
From 1831 to 1849 the death rates were 
about equal here. 

The health of the people depends upon 
two factors, heredity and environment. 
There is a modern school of biologists 
which apparently believes that the former 
is the main factor and that sanitary condi- 
tions of the surroundings play but a small 
part as compared to the physical endow- 
ments or lack of them produced by natural 
On the other hand, some en- 
thusiastic sanitarians ascribe all physical 
ills to nothing but environmental circum- 
stances. There is, of course, a scientific 
middle ground. In the case of the negro, 
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quently none too good. When the negroes — 5 


overflow a narrow segreyated district into __ 
which they have been herded, and begin to 


infringe upon the sacred precincts of white 
domain, ill-feeling generally results and 


race riots either occur or are barely 


averted. The solution then is not in bomb- 
throwing and shooting, but in the creation 
of a properly constituted, impartial, inter- 
racial commission, which can offer prac- 
tical plans for the alleviation of an impos- 
sible situation. 


PREVALENCE OF HOMICIDE 


Homicide is, incidentally, one of the 


national problems. It has been estimated 


that a considerable proportion of the total _ 


number of negroes consists of mulattoes. 
What effect this admixture of white and 
negro blood has upon the health and lon- 
gevity of the race is not likely to be gleaned 
from any available statistics. 

The health hazards of the American 
negro form a part of the national problem 
of the promotion of our public health. As 
such they must be considered and recog- 


nized as an integral part of that nation-wide 


problem and so treated. While special 
emphasis needs to be placed on those 
circumstances peculiar to racial tendencies, 
it is incumbent upon us, as the dominant 
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social structure and one of our civic and Be 


: however, the evidence seems fairly con- 
‘’ clusive that environment is at present a 
tremendous factor in his well-being. Hous- 
ing is often notoriously bad and economic 
conditions, though improved, are fre- 


white race, to give the negro, the man 
next door, his fair chance to get the 

most out of his life, such as it is, and to 
escape disaster in the shape of unnecessary - 
and preventable disease, 


_ period accomplished nothing. 


The Thorny Problems of China and 


the Powers 
By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


Shanghai, China 
DNges ten months of deliberations the 


International Conference on _ the 

. Chinese Maritime Customs—popu- 
larly designated as the Tariff Confer- 
ence—adjourned on July 23, 1926, with- 
out reaching a decision on the matters be- 
fore it or fixing a date for the resumption 
of its sessions after the Summer vacation. 


- The unanimous decision of the representa- 


tives of the powers on July 3 to suspend 
meetings of the body “until the Chinese 
delegates are able to attend” actually 
marked the ending of its work, since the 
several sessions held in the intervening 
Nor was 
there much prospect that the conference 
would be reconvened despite the optimis- 


_ tic assurance of Egi Hioki, the special Jap- 
__anese delegate, that “a perfect understand- 


ing exists among the three powers [Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States] to 
resume the conference as soon as a reliable 
Peking Government is organized.” The 
difficulty arose in part from the fact that 
the powers were unable to reconcile their 
conflicting interests in the Orient, besides 
having quite different views as to what a 
“reliable” Government might be. There 

was, moreover, the lack of a nationally 
recognized central Government. 


Because the Tariff Conference held a 
very important place in the political life of 
China and its deliberations reflected the 
fundamental problems facing all nations 
in their Far Eastern relationships, as well 
as the question of war and peace in the 
Pacific, it is of the greatest interest to as- 
certain why the conference failed to pro- 
duce any concrete results. It opened aus- 
piciously enough in October, 1925. That 
‘the foreign delegations should concede the 
justice of the Chinese demands for tariff 
autonomy was wholly unexpected. The 


_ Chinese press heralded it as the beginning 
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of a new era in the relationship of China 
to the rest of the world, but the foreign- 


owned newspapers of the treaty ports and - 


Peking condemned the “surrender to sen- 
timentalism” on the ground that the con- 
cession would encourage the Nationalist 
extremists. 


The conflict between the former allies— : 


Great Britain and Japan—was a most im- 
portant and significant feature of the con- 
ference. The Washington conference of 


1922 had resulted in the British decision 


to reverse their policy in the struggle for 
control of the Orient. For two decades 
these island empires had been bound by an 
offensive and defensive alliance, having its 


origin in their common fear of Russian 


expansion in China. After the crushing 
defeat of Russia in 1905 the strategic neces- 
sity in the contest for world domination 
of a counterpoise to the growing influence 
of the United States in the Far East caused 
the continuation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. Anti-Japanese sentiment, how- 
ever, has long been very pronounced in 
both Canada and Australia because of the 
inability of the white population to meet 
the economic competition of their yellow 
rivals, and on the consequent fear that the 
better conditions would attract such masses 
of Oriental immigrants as to swamp the 
whites. Bertram Lenox Simpson, an Eng- 
lish authority on the Orient, who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Putnam Weale,” 
points out in his book, An Indiscreet 
Chronicle From the Pacific, that it was 
this attitude on the part of the Canadian 
Premier that compelled the British Prime 
Minister at the imperial conference in Lon- 
don preceding the Washington conference 
to recognize the need of a new alignment 
in the Pacific—a closer relationship with 
the United States in place of the Japanese 
alliance. 

How far apart Great Britain and Japan 
have drifted since that historic gathering 
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in 1922 is evident from the references of 
British diplomats to the work of their 
Japanese confréres during the Tariff Con- 
ference in Peking. Sir Ronald Macleay, 
the British Minister, after the adjournment 
of the conference on July 3, issued a pub- 
lic statement explaining his position be- 
cause of “the numerous erroneous and 
misleading statements which have appeared 
in the local Japanese press and in Japa- 
nese newspapers.” The native press it- 
self had previously commented on the 
widespread campaign in those papers to 
attribute the failure of the Tariff Confer- 
ence to reach an agreement to the dilatory 
_ stand of the British delegates. In all the 
principal Chinese cities there are Japanese- 
owned newspapers, the close control over 
which by the imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment is notorious. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The recent change in the relationship of 
Great Britain and Japan is due not alone 
to the anti-Oriental attitude of Canada and 
Australia but also to the fact that today 
the two empires are rivals for the hege- 


mony of China. When the Anglo-Japanese 


alliance was formed in 1902 Great Britain 
controlled the overwhelming bulk of 
China’s overseas commerce and had a pre- 
dominating influence in her politics, 
- though this latter position was being seri- 
ously threatened by Russia. Today her 
predominance is imperiled by Japan, 
whose share in the foreign trade of China 
grew from a little over 4 per cent. in 1885 
to 20 per cent. in 1913, rising during the 
World War to 38 per cent. in 1918 and 
dropping back in 1921 to 25 per cent. 
Since that time this percentage has been 
again increasing. Outside of the enormous 
commerce which passes through the British 
port of Hongkong and of which a very 
large part consists of goods from other 
countries or shipments to countries other 
than Great British, the direct trade of 
Japan with China increased by 714 per 
cent. from 1904 to 1918. This was more 
than fourteen times the rate of Great 
Britain’s increase during that period. The 
penetration of Japanese business interests 
is shown by the statistics of corporations 
with offices in China. These increased 


from 1,269 in 1913 to 6,141 in 1921, de- 
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clining to 3,940 in 1922, owing to the 


severe business depression of that year. 
In 1899 there had been only 195 such es- 
Great | 
Britain for 1913 show 590 British firms _ 
in China. In 1922 there were 725, a small _ 3 
increase and far below the number of 
Soe 


- 


tablishments. The figures for 


Japanese firms in that country. 


i 


Japanese capital, too, is being heavily — 
While statistics are not — 
available, competent authorities have esti- 
mated that its total must closely approach | 


invested in China. 


that of the British, if indeed it does not 


now exceed it. Yet the British have been ~ 
exploiting their trade opportunities for a 
century, whereas Japanese activity began — 


less than three decades ago. An illustra- 
tion of how the Japanese are outstripping 
the British is revealed in the statistics of 
the foreign-owned cotton mills. In the last 
year two large British factories have passed 
into the hands of Japanese, giving them 
control of thirty-nine and leaving only 
three under British ownership. In _ the 
banking field, out of a total of forty-two 
foreign-owned institutions in 1924 the 


Japanese conducted twenty-nine. The Chi- 


nese Government Geological Survey esti-. 
mates that at present the Japanese control 
90 per cent. of the country’s iron output 
and 27 per cent. of its coal production. 


Before the World War the Yangtze Val-— 


ley with its rich ore deposits was the ac- 
knowledged “sphere of influence” of Great 
Britain. Japanese predominance is also 
evident in the lending of money to the 
Chinese Government. During the war 


Japan forced on that Government loans 


running up into the millions, so that it is 
estimated that the total obligations owing 
to Japanese bankers exceed 300,000,000 
yen ($150,000,000 approximately). 

The securities for these advances con- 
sist of railway properties, coal and iron 
mines, steel mills, timber lands and other 
valuable resources. The inevitable reflex 
of these huge investments is a rapidly in- 
creasing growth of Japanese political in- 
fluence in China, despite severe losses be- 
cause of the several boycotts they have 
suffered from the Chinese. The British, 
however, have experienced perhaps even 
greater damage in the Hongkong-Canton 
controversy. 

As the result of the political isolation 
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of Japan through Great Britain’s failure 
to renew the treaty of alliance, and in con- 
sequence of the economic conflict, together 
with the growth of anti-Japanese feeling, 
there has been within recent months a new 
orientation of Japanese policy toward 
China. This change in tactics and attitude 
can be of enormous importance, provided 
that Japan is able to convince the Chinese 
of her sincerity and if her repentance has 
not come too late. All kinds of schemes 
are under way, inspired by the Tokio au- 
thorities, to cement the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two nations. A few 
months ago a large delegation of influen- 
tial Chinese business men were invited to 
visit Japan by the Japanese Government 
and were royally féted by the authorities 
of that country. Banquets were held at- 
tended by high officials who dwelt on 
the community of interests of the Asiatic 
nations. The Japanese press urges that 
student leaders, military men and influ- 


ential leaders of public opinion in China 
be made acquainted “at first hand” with — 
the “real” Japan, so the prejudice they — 
now have may be removed and a friendlier — 
relationship be established between the — 
two peoples. H. 

For the same purpose a “Pan-Asiatic” — 
Conference was held last August at Naga- — 
saki. Chinese, Indian, Ceylonese and — 
Filipino delegates were present, besides a 
number of Japanese. Members of the — 
Japanese Parliament attended, one of 
them, M. Imasato, being chosen Chairman. 
The proceedings were given the widest pub- 
licity in the daily press. Although the ~ 
Chinese Nationalist movement and its sup- 
porters generally opposed participation in 
the conference on the ground that it was 
a Japanese manoeuvre to draw China and 
the other nations of Asia into an Asiatic 
League under the hegemony of Japan with- 
out that country’s first redressing its own 
injuries to China, there was a Chinese dele- 


_ gation of ten present. This group nearly 
_ broke up the meetings by insisting that the 
Japanese show their good faith by re- 
_ nouncing their unilateral treaties with 
China and repudiating the “twenty-one 
demands.” In the end, however, this mat- 
_ ter was shelved. A permanent Executive 
- Committee was elected, composed of two 
_ Japanese, two Chinese, two Indians and 
one Filipino, and a program of propa- 
_ ganda for a League of Asiatic Nations was 
adopted. 
___ AIl these activities are methods by which 
_ Japan hopes to induce the Chinese to ac- 
cept her leadership in the Far East and 
_ by which she expects they will forgive the 
brutal means she resorted to in the past in 
order to enforce her will on an utterly 
helpless nation. The connection of these 
measures with her policy at the Tariff Con- 
ference becomes evident from a consider- 
ation of its proceedings. Of the powers 
- involved Japan had by far the most to 
lose should the Chinese demands be 
_ granted, and yet she stood to lose as much 
if not more, were she to oppose these de- 
mands openly. One-third of Japan’s ex- 
_ ports go to China; on the other hand, 
_ Japan imports more from China than from 
any other country. As the bulk of Japan’s 
exports consist of cheap cotton cloths and 


: yarns, which are already being manufac- 
_ tured on a large scale at the treaty ports, 
such as Shanghai and Tientsin, it is clear 
E 


May 


that even a slight increase in the Chinese 
import duties is bound to affect her ad- 
_ versely and at the same time stimulate Chi- 
_ nese manufactures. Either Japanese capi- 
3 tal, obedient to the law of greatest returns, 
_ which largely ignores national boundaries, 
~ would then flow from the islands into 
__ China or the capital from rival British or 
_ American sources would take its place in 
_ the process. In either event the cotton in- 
dustry of Japan proper—and it is a basic 
industry—would suffer heavily and the al- 
ready serious economic conditions there be 
greatly ageravated. 

The grant of tariff autonomy demanded 
by the Chinese would affect another basic 
Japanese industry, that of raw silk. The 
enormous possibilities in China through the 
modernization of this industry and its ex- 
tension are shown in the report of an ex- 
pert for the Mitsui Kaisha, a large Japanese 


> 
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concern, who made a personal investigation 


in 1924 in Kwangtung Province. This sin- 
gle section, he reported, could grow more 
mulberry trees than all Japan. (The silk- 


worm feeds almost exclusively on this — 


leaf.) As 80 per cent. of the Japanese 
exports to the United States—and that 
country takes a third of Japan’s entire ex- 
ports—consist of raw silk, it is apparent 
that the inevitable development of the Chi- 
nese raw silk industry under tariff protec- 
tion would be a deadly blow to Japan. How 
vital the cotton and raw silk industries are 
is attested by one authority, who states: 
“Take from Japan her silk exports to the 
United States and the export of cotton 
goods and yarns to China, and Japan has 
nothing much left.” Tariff control in 
China’s hands threatens Japan with both 
these dangers. 

As Japan has only small resources of 
iron ore she must import large quantities 
annually from China, just as in the case of 
raw cotton for her great textile mills. Yet 
it is precisely this lack of raw materials 
which is holding back the development of 
the Chinese steel and textile industries. It 
is to China’s interest to encourage the trans- 
formation of these materials into finished 
products in her own mills rather than to 
facilitate their export to her chief commer- 
cial rival, to be bought back later at much 
higher prices. Japan’s importation of food- 
stuffs is another form of trade which 
China usually is in no condition to further, 
because of the needs of her own teeming 
population. 


WRECKING THE CONFERENCE 


It is evident, then, that the decisions of 
the Tariff Conference were most vital mat- 
ters to Japan. 

According to The Peking and Tientsin 
Times, the official organ of the British 
municipality in Tientsin and the recognized 
exponent of British interests in the Far 
East, Japan “stampeded the delegates [at 
the Tariff Conference] into decisions which 
every close and experienced observer of 
the Chinese situation regarded as premature 
and mischievous. [This refers to the prom- 
ise of tariff autonomy on Jan. 1, 1929.] 
Japan, who had most to lose from the grant 
of tariff autonomy, acted upon the as- 
sumption that the Chinese would be so 
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a treaty granting exceptional 


-be negotiated without much 


-China’s 
-upon the other powers the 


_ fall on other shoulders.” 


 eratetuk for fer action that 
privileges to her trade could 


difficulty. * * * Japan 
expected, by championing 
claims, to throw 


odium of opposing them.” 
Because “the other delega- 
tions meekly followed her 
lead in recognizing tariff 
autonomy,” Japan “had lost 
the tactical advantage of pos- 
ing as China’s best friend.” 
Since that time “the Japa- 
nese delegation has been 
striving to wreck the confer- 
ence, but to do it in such a 
manner that the blame would 


The journal just quoted de- 
clared further that the cam- 
paign followed in the Japa- 
nese press to show that the 
British were responsible for 


- the delays in the conference. 


After Japan had accepted the Chinese 
Government’s invitation to participate in 
the conference the Japanese Government 
appointed an advisory committee, which 
was to recommend the policy to be pur- 
sued after a careful survey of the situa- 
tion. In reporting the results of this com- 
mittee’s deliberations The Asahi, a leading 
Japanese daily, published at Osaka, stated 
that “with reference to China’s claim for 
tariff autonomy, an agreement had al- 
ready been reached between Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain to object 
to discussing that question at all, though 
they were willing to give their kind con- 
sideration to it.” This declaration was 
accepted by the press generally as offi- 
cially inspired and representative of the 
Japanese Government’s position. Wide- 
spread astonishment was therefore ex- 


_ pressed at the totally different course of 


action pursued at the opening of the con- 
ference. 

During the period preceding the formal 
convening of the conference many consul- 
tations took place between the various in- 
terested groups. Among them was a gather- 


A DRAGON WITH INDIGESTION ; 
-—Star, London 


ing at the American Legation in Peking 
on the evening before the first session. The 
American Minister, J. V. L. MacMurray, 
and the special American delegate, Silas 
Strawn, went over the American resolution 
with “a very influential member of the 
Chinese delegation.” [Mr. MacMurray’s 


own words.] After some changes had been 


made at the suggestion of this Chinese, the 
meeting broke up about 2 A. M., with the 


Chinese promising the support of his full 


delegation. Among the provisions was a 
clause stipulating that another conference 
of the interested powers and China should 
convene on May 1, 1928, to determine if the 
likin had been actually abolished and to 
“conduct such further negotiations as might 
be necessary.” [The likin is a tax arbi- 
trarily laid by Chinese provincial authori- 
ties on goods in transit. The powers de- 
sire its abolition, because it is an insuper- 
able hindrance to the development of com- 
merce with the interior of the country.] 
The next day, however, to Mr. MacMurray’s 
surprise, the Chinese submitted their own 
resolution, providing for the grant of tariff 
autonomy on Jan. 1, 1929. A third reso- 
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lution, submitted by the Japanese, would 


_~ have bestowed this right on the Chinese at 
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the end of a seventeen-year period under 
an arrangement similar to that by which 
Japan had itself secured tariff autonomy 
long before. This plan also stipulated 
that China should have the privilege of ne- 
gotiating “special reciprocal” tariff trea- 
ties with other countries. This latter pro- 
vision was the very heart of the Japanese 
proposal. 


CHINESE TARIFF AUTONOMY 


The resolutions were referred to a sub- 
committee, which finally submitted a res- 
olution binding the powers to grant China 
tariff autonomy on the date asked, Jan. 1, 
1929, but with a declaration appended in 
which the Chinese “undertook” to abolish 
the likin by that time. Much bad feeling 
and a heated discussion were precipitated 
through the action of the Chinese delega- 
tion rushing into print the next day with 
the declaration that they had obtained the 
agreement of the powers to the uncondi- 
tional grant of tariff autonomy. The Amer- 
ican delegates contended that the grant de- 
pended on the abolition of the likin. The 
Chinese retorted that the undertakings were 
quite independent, pointing out that other- 


_ Wise the way would be open to the holding 


of another international conference at 
which the entire matter might be reopened 
and all sorts of technical obstacles raised. 
In the generally anti-foreign state of pub- 
lic opinion which still reigned among the 
Chinese their delegates had a decided ad- 
vantage in the debate, for none of the pow- 
ers dared further to antagonize them. This 


point, however, had not been finally de- 


cided when the conference ended. 
Throughout this period the Japanese 
delegates were secretly meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Tuan Chi-jui Cabinet, 
then the responsible central government 
recognized by the Powers. The object of 
these conversations was to agree on the 
draft of a reciprocity treaty between Japan 
and China in accordance with the aims of 
Japanese diplomacy in the Far East at the 
time. According to Japanese Minister 
Yoshiwaza these efforts were approved by 
the rest of the conference members. When 
the Tuan Chi-jui Government fell it was 


stated in the press that such a treaty had 
been actually approved, but this was de- 
nied by the Japanese. The negotiations 
were closely watched by such Chinese or- 
ganizations as the General Chamber of 
Commerce of Shanghai which notified the 
Waichiaopu (Foreign Office at Peking) 
that the matter was one of tremendous im- 
portance to the country. “A slight error 
that we may now commit will,” it declared, 
“inevitably lead to great losses in the fu- 
ture.” The Sin Wan Pao, an influential 
Chinese daily of Shanghai, urged that “it 
is now high time for the people to pro- 
test, as the scheme can hardly be altered 
at a later stage.” Such a treaty would, in 
addition to the consequences already sug- 
gested, automatically exempt the bulk of 
Japanese trade with China from the im- 
position of higher customs duties, thereby 
resulting in the increased revenues being 
very much less than those anticipated un- 
der the Washington Conference arrange- 
ments. The present dependence of China, 
the bulk of whose overseas trade is with 
Japan, on her powerful island neighbor 
would therefore be all the greater. 

Another result of increasing the Chi- 
nese customs revenues would be that, while 
Japan would through such a treaty be 
automatically exempted from the higher 
duties which she had a voice in legalizing, 
she would on the other hand directly bene- 
fit by their imposition on her chief rivals, 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
conference powers have agreed on setting 
aside part of the new receipts to the settle- 
ment of “unsecured” and “inadequately 
secured” debts of the Chinese Government, 
though the exact proportion to be so as- 
signed has not yet been decided. A very 
large number of these debts are owing to 
Japanese interests. Among them are the 
“Nishihara” loans, made through the me- 
dium of officials of the Terauchi Govern- 
ment of Japan to representatives of the 
Tuan Chi-jui clique, then in control of 
Peking. The repayment of these advances 
is bitterly condemned by the Nationalist 
movement on the ground that they were in 
substance bribes for favors to Japan. 

For these reasons the Japanese delegates 
could afford to act magnanimously in the 
matter of the Chinese demand for tariff 
autonomy, always provided they could in- 


__ duce China to agree to the desired “reci- 
-procity” treaty. | Owing to the intensity 
of the anti-Japanese feeling among the Chi- 
nese and to the intrigues of the Chinese 
delegates themselves, who naturally sought 


to use the situation to further their own 
political ambitions, as well as to the secret 
opposition to such an arrangement of cer- 
tain other powers, the Japanese have so 
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means taken to ensure 
deemed necessary. Z pS: 
Great Britain also stood to gain by the © 
failure of the conference. The British 
dominate the administration of the mari- 
time customs through the provision 
long as they control more of the Chinese 
commerce than any other nation one of 
their citizens shall be in charge of the 


their success, if — 
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far not gained their object. Dilatory 
tactics thus used at the conference by their 
delegates were a means of bringing in- 
creased pressure to force favorable con- 
sideration of their proposal. The vital part 
which the negotiation of such an arrange- 
ment plays in the diplomacy of Japan 
makes it certain that these efforts are sure 
to be renewed, and even more forceful 
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machinery for collecting the duties, This 
is correctly considered a most valuable 
strategic advantage and it will not be given 
up by Great Britain until events make its 
surrender imperative. Yet it is hardly con- 
ceivable that under a régime of tariff 
autonomy China would consent to allow 
this machinery to remain in the hands of 
outsiders, 


that as 
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Contemporaneously with the tariff con- 


___ ference the Extraterritoriality Conference 


carried on its deliberations. The two 
bodies dealt with matters so closely re- 
lated in regard to the privileged position 
of foreigners in China and the powers are 


se differently affected by each that their 


policy in either was to a large extent that 
of bartering less important privileges for 
the retention of those deemed more vital. 


_ Thus the right of extraterritoriality is to 
the United States and Japan not so valu- 


able as it is to Great Britain. The United 
States has no territorial. possessions nor 
leased areas in China. These are not nec- 


essary, as her traders can operate ef- 


fectively from the British Settlements. Thus 
there are not the same large vested inter- 
ests to protect, the legal status of which 
would be jeopardized by the loss of this 
right. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
though their investments are very great in 
China, could dispense with this privilege, 
as the whole of their overwhelming mili- 
tary organization is close at hand to pro- 
tect their nationals. Moreover, the large 


number of Japanese in China and their 


physical similarity to the Chinese would 
make their position easier. In addition, 
as Putnam Weale points out in his recent 
book, Why China Sees Red, Japan’s largest 
investment in that country, the South Man- 
churian Railway and the railway towns 
within its zone, are protected by special 
capitulations and by troops. Both the 
United States and Japan may thus sur- 
render the right of extraterritoriality in 
return for concessions in regard to taritf 
duties. 

Great Britain, however, finds it more 
advantageous to make concessions on the 
tariff if thereby the day for giving up 
extraterritoriality is put off. Mr. Weale 
in the book before mentioned estimates 
the British investments in China at $1,000,- 
000,000 gold. “This interest,” he declares, 
“would suffer so tremendously from any 
tampering with the judicial system so pain- 
fully built up during the past that it would 
ruin Britain in China and grievously dam- 
age half the Chinese of substance at the 
treaty ports. [or extraterritoriality is as 
precious to the land and property register 
at the consulates, and to the limited com- 
panies, as it is for its guarantee of safety 


and speedy trial in open court.” This ex- 
plains why Great Britain opposed holding 
tariff and extraterritoriality conferences 
until the United States had toned down 
the proposal on extraterritoriality to the 
appointment of a committee to “consider” 
and “report later” whether it should be 
abolished and to “study” means for its 
“oradual elimination.” The division of the 
two questions and their assignment to sep- 
arate conferences in the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s note issuing the invitations simpli- 
fied the situation from the British stand- 
point. It will be recalled that when the 
alarming nature of the general strike at 
Shanghai in 1925 led to the United States 
Government’s sounding Great Britain and 
Japan as to the advisability of arranging 
these conferences, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, frankly de- 
clared in the House of Commons that “at 
this time our interests in the Orient, and 
particularly China, are too vital to permit 
the Chinese Government and courts juris- 
diction over British subjects and prop- 
erty.” 
New British ATTITUDE 


The “die-hard” groups of British traders 
in China, like their American associates, 
are for a “firm hand” in dealing with the 
Chinese. The general policy of Great 
Britain, however, in the Orient is now 
based on a much wider view of those events 
and their relationship to the struggle for 
world power. For this reason summary 
action was not taken to break the Canton 
boycott, which has cost the British colony 
of Hongkong so dearly. A harsh policy in 
present circumstances would merely in- 
flame the Chinese to the point where a 
death blow would be dealt British influ- 
ence and trade, while the United States and 
Japan would both immediately benefit 
therefrom. Great Britain, it must also be 
kept in mind, has a large interest in pro- 
tecting the revenue securities for past loans 
made by her nationals to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Larger customs revenues would 


thus benefit her; and since her exports to 


China consist largely of higher-grade 
articles not entering into direct competition 
with Chinese manufactures, her trade 
would not suffer like Japan’s. 

Apart from the interests represented by 
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the large number of missionaries and the 


many educational establishments  con- 
nected with their work the United States 
has fewer vested interests in China than 
has any other leading country. America 
has no territorial concessions and her na- 


tionals have played no important part in 


the struggle for railway contracts in the 
past, with a single possible exception. Two 
small loans of $5,500,000 each comprise 
her financial advances. Chinese-American 
trade, however, reached last year over 
$300,000,000 and is growing. Many prom. 
inent American business men look forward 
tc the Orient as the great future market 
for the overflowing industrial production 
of their country’s mills and factories. In 
such circumstances the United States can 
pursue a more generous policy than its 
rivals toward China. In fact, by a supreme 
stroke of farseeing statesmanship it could 
at small cost to itself but huge ultimate 
gain in what would swiftly accrue from the 


friendship of the Chinese have taken the 


lead in actually canceling the unilateral— 
one-sided—treaties which grant the priv- 
ilege of extraterritoriality to its citzens and 
which prevent the exercise of tariff con- 
trol. Considerations of world policy, how- 
ever, apparently bound the State Depart- 
ment to combined action with its rivals in 
the Far East rather than to such individual 
initiative. 

In general the American policy toward 
China is in harmony with that of Great 
Britain. Both the American Minister to 
China and the First Secretary of State of 
the British Legation at Peking emphasized 
this fact in interviews which I had with 
them concerning the tariff conference. In 
fact, so marked was this accord that con- 
siderable criticism has arisen from Amer- 
ican sources to the effect that the United 
States was coming to be linked in the Chi- 
nese mind with the odious policies of Brit- 
ish imperialism. The participation of 
American warships and marines in the 
Shanghai trouble of 1925, the unfriendly 
attitude of the United States toward the 
Canton Government (which is more and 
more coming to incarnate the Nationalist 
spirit of rebellion against foreign domina- 


tion), the signature of the American Min- 


ister at Peking to the one-sided ultimatum 


_ te the Kuominchun demanding the removal 
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foro 


of alleged obstructions to water traffic on 


the Peiho River at Tientsin—all tended to 
convince the Chinese that after all America 


was no more unselfish than Japan or the 


European Powers. The radicals, of course, 


use such incidents to lump all the powers 


tegether in one classification as “imperial- 


_ istic.” In fact, many of them consider that 
the United States is the most dangerously — 
imperialistic of all, that behind the liber- 


tarian phrases of its diplomacy is the in- 


tention to blind the Chinese to the real ob- 
ject, which, they assert, is through the In- ~ 
ternational Consortium dominated by the — 


great American banking houses, to secure 
a stranglehold on the development of their 


country by enforcing a Dawes plan upon — 


China. 


CLEAVAGE OF CHINESE INTERESTS 


The recognized Chinese Government with _ 


which the delegates dealt was the Tuan Chi- 
jui Cabinet, which had appointed the origi- 
nal group of Chinese representatives. Al- 
though Tuan Chi-jui is a notorious old pol- 


itician of pro-Japanese affiliations, he was 


in a position during the conference pro- 


ceedings where he was not free to act. The 


Nationalistic Kuominchun armies were in 


command of Peking. The resentment at 


foreign domination was very strong in all 
sections of the country. The Provisional 


President, as has been pointed out, was _ 


obliged to conduct his negotiations with the 
Japanese secretly. With the withdrawal ot 
the Kuominchun and the fall of the Tuan 


Chi-jui Cabinet weeks passed with no cen- 


tral government. Finally the two former 
bitter rivals, Wu Pei-fu, military dictator 
of Central China, and Chang Tso-lin, the 
despot of the Manchurian provinces, man- 
aged to agree on the appointment of a 
Provisiona] Cabinet to carry on until they 
had destroyed the Nationalist movement. 
Everybody understood that the two Gen- 
erals would then finish each other off. The 
struggle within the Tariff Conference was 
therefore by no means simply the compli- 
cated conflict between the foreign powers 
over their rival interests in China, for there 
was the backing of these militarists by the 
respective countries which had aided them 
in previous campaigns and which expected 
to benefit by their victory. 

The help given to Chang Tso-lin by 
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Japan is notorious throughout all China. 
Through his territory the South Manchu- 
rian Railway runs, guarded by Japanese 
troops, and his three provinces constitute, 
except for their northern portion, a recog- 
nized Japanese “sphere of influence.” Wu 


_ Pei-fu, on the other hand, having his 


sources of power in the Yangtse provinces 
of Central China, long recognized as Great 
Britain’s “sphere of influence,” has in his 
previous campaigns been heavily backed 
by that power. Although the First Secre- 


tary of the British Legation in Peking in 


an interview denied that Wu Pei-fu was 
now getting help from that source, even 
going so far as to characterize both him 
and Chang Tso-lin as “old foozies” and 
declared that the former was “utterly hope- 
less,” it is generally believed that British 
and perhaps American groups are still 
backing him. ; 

In the south, at Canton, and controlling 
Kwangtung Province, together with 
Kwanesi, now allied to it, are the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) forces, which are hos- 
tile to both Chang and Wu. The represen- 
tatives of this movement—and aside from 
the 75,000,000 inhabitants in these two 


_ provinces this movement has millions of 


adherents all over the country—have re- 
peatedly warned the powers that any 
treaties entered into with the Wu-Chang 
coalition will not be recognized. In the 
northwest the Kuominchun armies are 
aligned rather loosely with the Kuomin- 
tang of the south, taking the same stand 
for the repudiation of the “unequal” 
treaties and, of course, the non-recognition 
of the Wu-Chang alliance. This combina- 
tion was naturally anxious that the Tariff 
Conference should succeed at least far 
enough to authorize the levying of addi- 
tional duties and to arrange for a “reor- 
ganization” loan, the name covering a mul- 
titude of things beyond that indicated. 
These allies counted on a “squeeze” to 
themselves and their supporters of a huge 
amount, so that the failure of the confer- 
ence has temporarily disappointed these 
hopes. 

The immediate result of the fiasco has 
been to strengthen the position of the more 


radical wing of the Nationalist movement, 
which advocates the summary renunciation 
of all treaties containing provisions in any 
wise infringing China’s rights as a sov- 
ereign nation. These agitators use the fail- 
ure of the conference as further proof that 
the powers have no real intention of sur- 
rendering their privileged position nor of 
restoring to China the territories which they 
contend were stolen in times past. That 
this conviction is coming to be shared by 
the conservative Chinese would appear 
from the action of Dr. Alfred Sze, Minister 
to the United States, in cabling the follow- 
ing message from Washington on receipt of 
the news that the Tariff Conference had 
adjourned without accomplishing any- 
thing: “Tariff autonomy is a privilege of 
an independent nation. There is no need 
for China further to consult with the for- 
eign powers.” But in actual fact China is 
not an “independent” nation, as the numer- 
ous uncompensated despoliations of her 
territory and infringements on her sov- 
ereignty attest. Since, however, the powers, 
including the United States, have repeat- 
edly declared their respect for the integrity 
of the Chinese Republic they cannot well 
contradict Dr. Sze’s statement. The very 
silence of the foreign diplomats when such 
assertions receive widespread publicity in 
the native press is taken as an admission 
of their truth, and thus fresh fuel is added 
to the mounting flames of Chinese nation- 
alism. 

Is there any solution for this compli- 
cated problem of conflicting national and 
international interests, of individual and 
group ambitions, all interwoven as they are 
with the revolutionizing of the most con- 
servative and ancient civilization of the 
world? How long will it be before the 
accumulated friction of these controversies 
brings to a head the ever-present menace of 
a new world war, this time for the mastery 
of the Pacific and domination over the 
hundreds of millions who inhabit its 
shores? These are questions that indicate 
the enormous significance of such a con- 
ference as that on the Chinese tariff and 
the vital need of a thorough understanding 
by American and European opinion of the 


_ basic issues involved. 
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PT Ne Ney Vaccine for Tuberculosis 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Science Editor, Current History 


HE world has not yet forgotten nor 
will it forget for some time to come 
Koch’s premature announcement of 
tuberculin as a specific for tuberculosis. 
Since the boom days of bacteriology in 
which Koch worked, all treatments for 
tuberculosis, with the exception of the 
standard rest, sunshine and food régime, 
have quite properly been looked upon with 
suspicion. Yet from out of the institute 
that bears the name of the father of bac- 
teriology, the Pasteur Institute, there come 
hopeful hints that a step has been made 
in the progress toward the conquest of 
tuberculosis. Professor Albert Calmette 
has devised a tuberculosis vaccine known 
as BCG, which has been used in treating 
thousands of French babies who, because 
of active cases of tuberculosis in their im- 
mediate families, were exposed to this dis- 
ease. 

This tuberculosis inoculation has re- 
duced infant mortality to less than one per 
100 during the first years of life, while 
the mortality of children of the same age 
who had not been vaccinated and reared 
under the same conditions in tubercular 
families was at least twenty-five per hun- 
dred. The Calmette vaccine is not a cure 
for the disease, but careful experiments 
with calves and monkeys, as well as babies, 
show that vaccinated individuals will not 
contract the disease even when in close 
contact with severe cases for a period of 
three years or longer. Cooperation with 
physicians and medical workers in other 
countries have enabled the French scientists 
to collect enough data from widespread 
sources to establish definitely the two 
facts: that the process is harmless and that 
it does protect new-born babies from con- 

‘tracting the disease from tubercular 
mothers. Only the new-born are inoculated, 
and that during the first few hours of life. 
Infants have been so treated in France, 
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Great Britain, Belgium and Sweden with 
equal success. 

A monkey laboratory on the coast of 
Africa is contributing its share to this re- 


search work which may produce man’s 
eventual safeguard against tuberculosis. 


Professor Calmette has been instrumental 
in establishing at Kindia, in French Gui- 
nea, a branch of the Pasteur Institute that is 
devoted exclusively to experimental work 
with monkeys. Since captive apes of the 
higher types nearest man, so necessary in 
medical experiments with the major dis- 
eases, succumb with fatal ease to the 
plagues of civilization, this laboratory has 
been fitted up for work with them under 
the best conditions of their natural environ- 
ment. Whole families of monkeys are 
bred and reared under hygienic conditions, 
in all other respects as much like their 
native haunts as possible. Medical experts 
administer vaccines and serums to protect 
them against pneumonia and the common 
diseases that are current among animals in 
Central Africa. Natives collect their cus- 
tomary foods for them from the jungle 
and scientists watch their mental develop- 
ment. In short, no effort is spared to keep 
the ape colony well and happy. 

The results have thus far been most 
gratifying and few animals have been lost 
from intercurrent infections. The experi- 
mental work with monkeys on tuberculosis, 
which could not be carried out successfully 
in Paris because the high prevalence of 
the disease in the metropolis constantly 
gave rise to accidental infection, has here 
gone on with great success. Dr. J. Wilbert, 
a member of the staff of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute at Kindia, has found that not only are 
chimpanzees quite uninjured by Professor 
Calmette’s anti-tuberculosis vaccine, but 
they fail to contract the disease when 
placed in isolation with other “patients” 
in its advanced stages. The immunity con- 
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ferred by the vaccine lasts over a year and 
can be renewed by fresh doses. The prob- 
Jem that naturally presents itself next is 
the perfection of a vaccine that will pro- 
- duce more permanent effects. The Kindia 
monkeys will be used in experiments to de- 
termine the cause and treatment of all the 
diseases against which man is not yet ef- 
 fectively armed. Kindia furnishes un- 
rivaled facilities both for the psychologist 
to observe the family life of chimpanzees 
and for the physiologist to study the 
mechanism of their interior. 


TETANUS ANATOXIN FOR BABIES 


From the Pasteur Institute come results 
of other research that will protect the 
babies of the future. Tests made there 
show that babies may be protected from 
tetanus infection at birth by administering 
prenatal doses of tetanus anatoxin to the 
mother. The immunity of the mother is 
transmissible to the infant, according to 
Dr. Emile Roux, director of the Pasteur 
Institute, but in cases when the danger of 
infection is severe a greater degree of im- 
munity is produced by injection directly 
into the body of the new-born infant. 
The anatoxin was worked out by Dr. G. 
Ramon, also of the Pasteur Institute, and 
is similar to diphtheritic antitoxin. The 
experiments carried out by Dr. Roux’s 
students are expected to find greatest ap- 
plication in the tropics, particularly 
among the native population in Africa, 
where the infant mortality from a form of 
tetanus peculiar to new-born children runs 
into large figures. In the days before 
modern notions of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion gained prevalence the proportion of 
deaths in the South American countries and 
in the Southern United States from this 
was appalling, according to medical au- 
thorities. It is believed that further ap- 
plication of tetanus immunization to the 
stock breeding industry and in the protec- 
tion of domestic animals from infection 
will be of great practical value. 


Liver Extract as Cancer Cure 


Information comes from Canada that 
liver extract is the latest addition to the 
long list of weapons with which medical 
science seeks to stem the rising cancer 
death rate. The work with liver extract, 
which in the United States has been used 
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with some success in treating high blood — 
pressures, was initiated by Dr. John R | 
Howitt of the medical schoo] at the Univer- _ 
sity of Western Ontario. He based his 
theory on the fact that since the liver is _ 
disproportionately large during embryonic _ 
life, when it does not secrete bile, it must -— 
have some other function. Its relatively 
large size suggested that it might exercise 
some influence on the extraordinary growth 
that the human body undergoes during the © 
embryonic period. As cancer is a manifes- 
tation of abnormal cellular growth, Dr. 
Howitt decided that the effect of the active 
principle of liver on such a growth would =~ 
be worth-trying. In his first experiments  __ 
he injected extracts from the livers of pig 
embryos into cancerous mice. The results 

were so encouraging that liver extracts, 

this time from beef, were tried on hopeless a] 
cases of human cancer too far gone for 
operation. “In one patient there was a 
complete disappearance of the tumor 
mass,” Dr. Howitt states in a report, “in 
others still under treatment a reduction in 
the size of the growth has been noted. In 
every case the progress of the disease has 
been arrested and the life of the patient 
prolonged beyond that of the prognosis 
given before the treatment commenced. No 
radical claims are advanced for this treat- 
ment, but the results obtained clinically 
have warranted a more extensive investiga- 
tion, which is now being carried out at the 
University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario, and the McGregor-Mowbray 
Clinic at Hamilton.” 
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New Matrarta Cure 


One of the most important announce- 
ments made at the Diisseldorf meeting of 
the Association of German Natural Scien- 
tists and Physicians was that a synthetic — 
drug similar to quinine had been pro- 
duced. It was declared to be a fit running 
mate to Bayer 205, the remedy for African 
sleeping sickness which converts vast areas 
hitherto plague-stricken into potential 
homes for men. Quinine, for centuries the 
only known specific for malaria and still 
the standard remedy, does not wholly con-— 
quer the disease, especially some tropical 
forms of it. It is quickly fatal to certain 
of the malarial parasites, but other strains 
of the microbes resist it. The new rem- 


a ae 
. 


- but this is of brief duration. 


_edy, which has been christened “plasmo- 


chin,” wipes them all out impartially. It 
is thus regarded as a complete cure in con- 
trast to the merely partial effectiveness 
of the extract of natural cinchona bark. 
Physicians say that there is now hope of 
killing off malaria germs until they are 
as extinct as the dinosaur and the dodo, 
simply by clearing up the blood of all ma- 
laria patients until there are no more of 
the dreaded microbes for the Anopheles 
mosquito to carry. Exactly the same sort 
of thing has been done with yellow fever, 
they point out, and that without a specific 
curative drug with which the physician 
might help the sanitarian. With plasmo- 
chin the conquest of malaria should be 
easier than that of yellow fever, in spite 
of the wider incidence of the former mal- 
ady. The new remedy is said to be easier 
to take than quinine, because it has no bit- 
ter taste. Heavy doses are sometimes fol- 
lowed by cyanosis or blueness of the skin, 
Stomach dis- 
order rarely occurs, and the patient’s blood 
cells are not attacked. 

The discovery of plasmochin was not a 
matter of lucky chance, but the result of a 
deliberately planned campaign of chem- 
ical and biological research. Not one prep- 
aration, but several, in a series of increas- 
ing potency, were sought. The first malaria 
cure worked out was one for a mild form 
of the disease that afflicts birds and some- 
times makes life miserable for pet canaries. 
Then a second compound was elaborated 
which would cure the type of malaria with 
which physicians sometimes inoculate men 
to cure them of progressive’ paralysis. 
Finally, the attack was made on severe 
cases of malaria, naturally acquired. The 
exact chemical structure of plasmochin has 
not been revealed. It was frankly stated 
at the Diisseldorf meeting that the dis- 
coverers feared that their work might be 
pirated and exploited by outsiders. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 


No human activity is more international 
than scientific research. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that there be some concerted and well- 
organized international impetus to scien- 
tific research. Just as the League of Na- 
tions has, with the unofficial cooperation 


of the United States, correlated the health 
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activities of the world, so scientific re- 
search, utilization and coordination are be- 
ing stimulated and aided by the League of 
Nations Committee on Intellectual Coope- 
ration and its Institute of Intellectual Co- 


operation housed in the Palais Royal at. 


Paris. Intellectual and scientific leaders of 
the world attended its annual meeting at 


Geneva this year. There around one con- 


ference table sat such men and women as 
Einstein, the famous German physicist; 


Lorentz, the Dutch physicist and Chair- 


man of the committee; Professor Gilbert 
Murray, the English authority on Greek; 
Vernon Kellogg, the American biologist 
and permanent Secretary of the American 


National Research Council; Mlle. K. Bon- | 


nevie, Professor of Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo; Sir J. C. Bose, the Indian 
plant physiologist, and many others. 

The broad purpose of the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation is the advance- 
ment of intellectual life among the nations 
of the world. It is realized that science 
will lose much of its power for rapid ad- 
vancement and prompt application if the 
progress in all countries is not maintained 
at the same level. To facilitate this, closest 
coordination between the science of various 
countries is necessary. In the opinion of 
the American delegate, Dr. Kellogg, the ex- 
change of students between the various 
countries of the world is the most impor- 
tant step toward the fundamental develop- 
ment of internationalism that could be 
taken at the present time. Multiplication of 
the international scholarship for the élite 
of the younger generation of scholars of 
all countries, such as has taken place in the 


last few years, was called to the attention 


of the committee by Dr. Kellogg, which 
considered recommending to the Govern- 
ments of various nations that they make 
less difficult passport regulations for such 
international students, reduce visa fees and 
secure reduced fares for their travel. The 
committee in this connection urged the vari- 
ous nations to establish information offices 
where data on their universities could be 
obtained by those from other countries who 
considered working at them. A report on 
scholarships by Mme. Curie urged that in 
granting scholarships money be made avail- 
able to compensate the laboratories in 
which the student is to work for the space 
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and material that he is to utilize. A partial 
return to the old system of students sitting 
at the feet of their masters was also recom- 
mended in her suggestion that scholarship 
holders should work on the problems of 
experienced scientific researchers rather 
than on problems that they themselves 


might select. 
' One of the major problems of this group 


of experts that the League of Nations has 


~ assembled is that of bibliography, the com- 


munication of science. For every research 
worker to know what has been accom- 
plished in his particular line of delving 
into the unknown is nearly as important as 
the work of original research. It will pre- 
vent the unnecessary duplication of days 


upon days of arduous and wasteful scien- 


tific labor. Moreover, full bibliographical 
service for science will immensely speed up 
the application of science to human wel- 
fare, for it will more effectively place their 
raw materials in the hands of the inventor, 
engineer and sociologist. The progress, 
therefore, that the League’s Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation has made toward 
coordinating the bibliographical work now 
undertaken in various countries and stim- 


-_ulating bibliographies in the branches of 


science and intellectual work that are not 
now adequately catalogued has been en- 
couraging. In the fields of physics and 
biology, particularly, both the actual bib- 
liographical work and the coordination are 
well advanced. 


WueEat FAmMINneE PossisiuitiEs. 


Food and the future are always topics 
that excite interest. Taken together they are 
of real concern. When, therefore, Sir 
Daniel Hall, English agricultural author- 
ity, recently predicted a wheat famine un- 
less wheat production is intensified by in- 
creased production achieved through scien- 
tific research, he did not fail to create 
interest. Sir Daniel pointed out that on the 
average, and under the existing conditions 
of agriculture among the Western peoples, 
it requires from two to two and one-half 
acres of cultivated land to supply the needs 
of one unit of population. The unprece- 
dented expansion of the white peoples dur- 


ing the last century, principally in Amer- _ 


ica, was rendered possible through the vast _ 
areas of land that became available for 
settlement and cultivation, and that ex- 
pansion amounted to some 500,000,000 
acres in fifty years. ‘Where, Sir Daniel 
asked, is the human race to find an equal 
area of free land in the next fifty or even — 
a hundred years? The uncultivated wastes 
of Europe are covered by forests, swamps, — 
and heath, the reclamation of which is | 
economically impracticable. In America — 
the areas of cultivable land that still re- 
main unused will require heavy expendi- 
tures of capital to make them produce food. 
South America, using inferior varieties of 
wheat, and Western Siberia and Manchu- 
ria, untouched natural wheat areas, may = 
contribute their share; yet the fact re- 
mains that the wheat-consuming population 
of the globe is increasing at the rate of 
5,000,000 annually, necessitating an annual 
increment of cultivated land of 12,000,000 \ 
acres, while such statistics as are available 
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indicate that there is an actual shrinkage " 
in the wheat-growing area. : 

The solution of th’s dilemma, according 
to Sir Daniel Hall, lies in scientific re- 
search. The plant breeder still has im- 
provements to make in the varieties of 
wheat that are grown. Recently a new e 
wheat was produced which can be grown 
ten degrees further north in Canada. a 
Wheats resistant against fungus and those a 


thai have stronger stalks and bigger heads , 
are constantly being bred. In better breeds- 
of wheat, ne doubt, lies much hope for 
bettering thc world average wheat yield of 
thirteen bushels per acre. Fertilizers can — 3 
be used to greater advantage to increase 
the general production level just as they  __ 
have in the past. A significant example of 
this possibility has been the production of 
synthetic nitrogen from the air and its use 
in agriculture. There is little fear that man 
will starve in the future, but in view of 
the facts presented by Sir Daniel Hall it 
behooves those who sincerely plan for the 
future to take account of the possibilities. 
Research now, when most stomachs are 
full, may prevent want and famine in the 
future. 
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The Outstanding Events of the Month 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
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VER since the Armistice of Nov. 11, 
iz 1918, Europe has been trying to re- 
cover its balance; the United States 
also has been hard at work striving to as- 
certain and fix its relations to other quar- 
Many friends of peace 
and humanity and believers in the possi- 
bility of international combination are con- 
vinced of a slow but steady advance toward 
stability in the world and in the policies 
of the United States. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ord of the past month is again studded 
with indications that the expected speedy 
adjustment and balance of contending 
forces throughout the world and within the 
boundaries of our own country is stil] 
overdue. Writers in the various national 
and international fields furnish us with de- 
tails, from which the only safe generaliza- 
tion is that we are still very far from the 
establishment of anything approaching a 
permanent system of home or foreign poli- 
cies. 

Within the United States we have seen 
the wheels of government rolling smoothly 
in Washington while the political head of 
the nation has communed with nature at 
White Pine Camp in the Adirondacks. This 
humane relief to the hardest-worked public 
man in the country has not prevented con- 
ferences from which have emerged vis- 
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itors who assumed to know more about the 
President’s ambitions and policies than he 
knows himself. No one can predict pre- 
cisely the course of the present political 
campaign or judge how far the friends 
and supporters of the President in the 
House, and especially in the Senate, will be 
on duty after March 4, 1927. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the President’s simple, 
direct and human way of meeting people 
and attacking public questions is attrac- 
tive to a very great body of voters. 

On the other hand, the Senatorial pri- 
maries have eliminated some strong sup- 
porters of the President, and the startling 
figures of the money spent upon primary 
contests will certainly come before the 
Senate Committee on Elections. No party 
and no system of government can stand 
the pressure if it becomes a public belief 
that it is impossible for Senators to be 
nominated without expenditures far be- 
yond the means of most candidates. The 
primary system has broken up one form 
of boss management, but brings in an- 
other if none but moneyed men can raise 
funds of their own or of other people on 
the grand scale of Pennsylvania or IlIli- 
nois. That raises the question of creating 
a rich man’s government to be applied to 
poor men. The electoral system is not the 
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only opportunity to capitalize the Govern- 
ment, as is shown by the recent or pending 
suits against an ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, an ex-Attorney General, an ex- 
Custodian of Alien Property and a heavy 
contractor for the privileges of Govern- 


ment oil lands. 


-In the course of United States history 
charges of the buying of public officials 
have often been made, but never on so 
grand a scale as at present. Only new 
legislation, perhaps new constitutional 
amendments and a new public conscience, 
can keep the Government straight. The 
pending suits may break down upon tech- 
nicalities or for lack of a complete chain 
of proof; but several men, formerly in 
public service, have built up a reputation 
for fraud and dissipation of the public 
property which will be remembered as 
long as the Benedict Arnold army ac- 
counts and the Star Route frauds of the 
epoch after the Civil War. 

A similar uncertainty and uneasiness is 
noticeable in the relations of the United 
States with the rest of the world. The 
most recent Mexican question, the contro- 
versy between the Government of Mexico 
and the Catholic Church, has for the time 
being put into the shade the contested 
status of American property and interests 
in Mexican land and especially in oil 
lands. Perhaps experts are right in pre- 
dicting that the Mexican fields will go 
down in production as many of the oil 
areas in the United States have gone down. 

The United States waits patiently for 
those two issues to clear themselves up, 
while retaining its ultimate control of 
Cuba, of the two republics of the island of 
Haiti, and of Panama and Nicaragua in 
Central America. In the control of weak 
and disorderly neighbor American States 
there is no sign of yielding by the Govern- 
ment or a popular desire that such influ- 
ence should be withdrawn. 

At the other end of the world we are 
happily untroubled by difficulties in Mo- 


rocco and Tangier and Iraq. The country 


shows no uprise of public sentiment in 
favor of intervention in China notwith- 
standing the serious impairment of the 
political and commercial interests of the 
United States out there. 


Nor has the tightening up of the League 
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of Nations by the admission of Germany 
and the settlement of membership in the 
Council been a magnet to draw the United 
States into the official combination of na- 
tions. 
United States can be judged by the recent 


elections, no two-thirds vote can be found _ 


So far as public sentiment in the Kee 


in the Senate for any change in the reser- 


vations attached to the American entrance 


into the League. There the fundamental 
issue is the question whether the United 
States should enter the World Court with- =— 


out a pledge that the method of extra-judi- 


cial opinions of the Court shall not be ap- 


plied to any controversy in which the . 
United States is a party, or in which it 


feels that it has an interest. The reason 
for that reservation seems to be that the 
United States is not willing to accept any 
jurisdiction under which this country 
pledges itself in advance to submit ques- 
tions of any nature to the judgment of 
the Court, and to be held in default if it 
refuses to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. 
Equally the United States will not put itself 
into a position in which by an ex-parte 
judgment of the Court it can be held to be. 
morally bound to accept jurisdiction and 


otherwise to be looked upon as a breaker __ 


of faith. 

The recent difficulties about representa- 
tion in the Council of the League show 
that some of the strongest adherents of the 
League still expect the United States to 
take up membership and to accept stand-. 
ing membership in the Council. That con- 
troversy goes down to bedrock. The Con- 
stitution of the League is intended to rec- 
ognize the massive fact that half a dozen 
of the great nations of the world, includ- 
ing the United States, possess at least one- 
half of the world’s population, four-fifths 


of its wealth and nine-tenths of its organ- 


ized political force; and that not one of 


those nations would ever commit its des- _ 


tinies to the decision of a majority made 
up of the weak powers of the world. 

Apart from politics and international 
affairs the United States is proving from 


day to day that stability is still disturbed. _ 4 


Clearly we are on the brink of a new dis- 
tribution of physical power, possibly from 
the discovery of chemical means of con- 
trolling force and production—certainly 


from the proper utilization of the great ae 


ae 
sources of power in coal, oil and the fall 
of waters. Such episodes as that of Muscle 
Shoals show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. Commercially as well as politically 
there are some signs of the Ship of State 
slipping her moorings. 

_ This unrest and uncertainty extends to 
social matters. The country seems com- 
mitted to the quota system of immigration, 
but there are loud cries of dissatisfaction, 
partly from immigrants already arrived 
who wani more of their own kind, and 
partly from employers who want a larger 
supply of labor. Even the unhappy in- 
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mates of many of the poorhouses in the 
country feel that some attention ought to 
be given to the oppressions and cruelties 
from which they suffer. Such weighty 
matters as sports are becoming subject to 
athletic modernity. Professionalism de- 
mands a fifty-fifty basis with amateurism 
in football and has broken into the sacred 
precincts of the super-amateur profession 
called tennis. In the United States nothing 
is sacred from the forces of change; and 
so it has ever been since there was a United 
States of America! 


Germany’s Admission to the League 


of Nations 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


Librarian, Princeton University 


HE League has weathered another 

storm. Since the meeting in March 

the prophets of evil have worked 
overtime and the friends of the League 
have been anxious. The strong opposition 
to the plan for an enlarged Council, the 
disaffection of Spain and Brazil, the un- 
easiness of Poland, the campaign of the 
German nationalists against Stresemann, 
the fluctuation of French politics, united 
to give them cause. 

The key to the situation was Germany. 
The desire to have her restored to her place 
in the family of nations was unanimous, 
and the leaders were willing to compro- 
mise on many minor things if that could 
be accomplished. Brazil could, if neces- 
sary, be allowed to go; Spain as well. 
The Council could be enlarged, semi-per- 
manent seats could be established. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Briand were very 
Susy men. Nothing was left to chance. 
_ Every bearing was oiled, every rod was 
‘ested. It is hardly too much to say that 
‘he meeting was over before it began, so 
vell had its plans been laid, and when 
he delegates assembled in the Salle de la 
— %éformation on the very warm morning 


£ 
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of Sept. 6 they were smiling. The Span- 
ish delegates were absent as were those 
of Brazil. The seats assigned to Argen- 
tina were occupied by a single observer. 
The Seventh Assembly was opened by 
an address by Dr. Benés, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia and Acting President of 
the Council. He reviewed the progress 
that the League had made during the last 
year, dwelling particularly on the satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the Mosul dispute and 
of the conflict between Greece and Bul- 
garia. He was not discouraged by the 
slow progress made toward disarmament, 
it being far wiser to proceed slowly than 
to risk a failure of the plan. The Locarno 
treaties would, he believed, have a power- 
ful effect in quieting the mind of Europe. 
He expressed his sincere regret that Brazil 
and Spain should be separated from the 
League and trusted that they might return. 
The galleries were packed on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 7, when, at 10 o’clock, Presi- 
dent Nintchitch, Foreign Minister of Yugo- 
slavia, called the Assembly to order. 
Giuseppe Motta of Switzerland at once 
rose and presented the report recommend- 
ing the admission of Germany to the 
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League, her election to a permanent seat 
on the Council and the increase in the 
number of non-permanent members from 
six to nine. All these items, he explained, 
must be considered together. Motta was 
followed by Jonkheer Loudon of Holland, 
who voiced the dissatisfaction of the small 
nations at the change in the constitution 
of the Council, all of the seats on which, 
they believe, should be made elective. He 
asserted that the new arrangement empha- 
sized still more the imposition of the 
larger nations on the smaller and that it 
infringed on the rights of the Assembly. 
Nansen of Norway and Loefgren of Swe- 


den spoke in the same strain. The pro- 


test had been registered. All were united 
in their desire that the resolutions should 
be passed and were willing to make the 
sacrifice of opinion that had become 
necessary. 

The question was then put on the first 
resolution and amid a silence that was 
tense and thrilling the roll was called. 
Albania answered “Oui” and Australia 
“Yes,” and so on down the list. One by 
one the Allies in the great war voted to 
admit their former enemy to an equal posi- 
tion among them. The war had at last 
ended. The President, the representative 
of that nation which first felt the shock of 
the war, the Serbian Nintchitch, announced 
the vote. Forty-eight nations had voted 
and all in the affirmative. The spectators 
in the galleries rose to their feet and joined 
with the delegates on the floor in wave 
after wave of applause. The second and 
third resolutions then were passed unani- 
mously. Germany was elected to a per- 
manent seat on the Council and the num- 
ber of non-permanent seats was increased. 

The German delegation was not present. 
They did not desire again to be placed in 
the humiliating predicament of the preced- 
ing March when they waited outside a door 
that did not open. All was in readiness in 
Berlin, however, and by 5 o’clock they 
were on their way. When the delegation, 
fifty strong, reached Geneva twenty-four 
hours later the station was thronged by a 
crowd ready to give them an enthusiastic 
welcome. To the newspaper correspon- 
dents Dr. Stresemann expressed his grati- 
fication at the result of the election and 
added: “The last three or four years in 
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Europe have been the overture to a play _ 
which is now beginning. I hope that play 
will lead to the reconstruction of Europe, 
so necessary after all it has suffered dur-— 
ing the horrible war.” ia 
The first act, if we may follow Strese- 
mann’s figure, which was staged in the 
Assembly next morning, Sept. 10, was, in _ 
the highest sense, dramatic. There was a8 
little of the pageantry that usually has ac- — 
companied historic scenes. Bright uni- — 
forms, military and diplomatic, were ab- — 
sent. The unseasonable heat, which had — 
all the week been so distressing, still con- — 
tinued, and formal dress, even the conven- - 
tional black, was largely discarded. While — 
the Credentials Committee was reporting, — 
Dr. Stresemann and his colleagues waited 
in the anteroom. That formality over, the — 
delegates were escorted to the seats re- | 
served for them in the Salle. The speech 
of welcome made by the President was 
short but gracious, and at its conclusion — 
he invited Dr. Stresemann to the tribune. 
Ever since the delegates had arrived the _ 
anterooms, the hotel corridors and the ~ 
cafés had been filled with speculation as 
to what he would say. Fears were here 
and there expressed that he would refer ~ 
to some of those topics of controversy— Rese 
the responsibility for the war, the Rhine- — 
land occupation, the Dawes indemnities, — 
the lost colonies. Those who knew him — 
better, who remembered his dignity and re- _ 
straint in the face of the affront six months 
before, felt confident. “2 
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STRESEMANN’S SPEECH 


Stresemann’s address had been prepared — 
with great care, but it left no doubt of his — 
sincerity. “Six years have passed since — 
the foundation of the League,” he began. — 
“A long period of development was neces: — 
sary before the general political situation — 
was such as to render possible Germany’s — 
membership in the League, and even in the — 
present year we see that great difficulties 
have had to be overcome before Germany’s — 
decision could be followed by the unani-— 
mous decision of the League of Nations. — 
It is far from my desire to revive things _ 
which belong to the past. It is rather the — 
task of the present generation to direct its 4 
gaze to things of the present and of the — 
future. Let me only say this: If an event — 


: like Germany’s entry into the 
- League could only reach ma- 
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turity after so long a period of 
germination, that is perhaps a 
special guarantee of its perma- 
nence and fruitful results. To- 
day Germany enters the circle 
of States, to some of which she 
has been attached by untroub- 
led ties of friendship, whereas 
others were allied against her 
during the great war. It is 
surely an event of historical 
importance that Germany and 
these latter States are now 
brought together within the 
League of Nations for perma- 
nent and pacific cooperation. 
It is a fact which indicates more 
clearly than words or pro- 
grams could ever express, that 
the League of Nations may in- 
deed be destined to give a new 
direction to the political devel- 


_ opment of mankind. The civil- 


ization of mankind would he , 
exposed to particularly grave dangers at 
the present time if it were impossible for 
the nations to obtain guarantees of being 
able to perform the tasks which their des- 
tiny has assigned to them in peaceful and 
untroubled cooperation.” 

The German Foreign Minister w-nt on 
to refer to the grave economic and sccial 
problems left in the wake of ‘he war, the 
ruin of whole social classes, the birth of 
new forms of economic life and the dis- 
appearance of older ones, the barriers 
erected against the free exchange of goods. 
Only by cooperation and mutual conces- 
sion can these problems be solved. “If 
we really desire the undisturbed economic 
development of the world, that end will 
not be attained by erecting barriers be- 
tween countries, but rather by bridging 
over the gulfs which hitherto have sepa- 


rated the different national economic sys- 


tems.” More important and fundamental 
than those material considerations were 
the souls of the nations themselves. Man- 
kind had not been created as a homo- 
whole. There were different 
races, languages, national characteristics. 


“But it cannot be the purpose of the divine - 


world order that men should direct their 
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GERMANY’S SEAT IN THE LEAGUE 
“Come, make yourself quite comfortable with us.” 


—Kikoriki, Vienna 


supreme national energies against one an- 
other thus thrusting back the general 
progress of civilization. The most durable 
foundation of things is a policy inspired 


by mutual understanding and mutual re- 


ee) 


spect between peoples.” In a language 


that was unequivocal he pledged the sup- | 


port of his Government to the ideas for 
which the League stands. 

Only once did Dr. Stresemann refer to 
the Versailles treaty: 
Nations is, in fact, in many respects the 


heir and executor of the treaties of 1919, — 


From these treaties have resulted in the 
past, I think I may say frankly, many 


divergencies between the League of Nations — 


and Germany. I hope that a settlement 
of these questions will be rendered easier 
in future by our cooperation within the 
League. In this field mutual confidence 
will, from a political point of view, be 
found to be a greater creative force than 
any other method.” He closed with an 
expression of his deep regret at the seces- 
sion of Spain and Brazil. 


BriANp’s REPLY 


To Aristide Briand, French Foreign Min- 
ister, fell the honor of the reply. He 
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spoke without notes and with deep emo- 
tion: “Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I sincerely thank my colleagues on 
the General Committee of the Assembly for 
having allowed the delegate of France to 
follow the distinguished representative of 
Germany on this platform, to welcome the 
German delegation on its entry into this 


_ Assembly and to assure you that we are 


resolved to collaborate with that delega- 
tion, cordially and sincerely, in the work 
of pacification. My colleagues doubtless 
realized—and I thank them for it—that 
the presence of the delegate of France on 
this platform at this moment, after the 
eloquent and lofty words which you have 
just heard, would perhaps do something 
to emphasize the character of this occasion 
and make clear its significance, its con- 
sequences and all the hopes which the 
peoples of the world rightly centre in it. 
And those who indulge in irony and de- 
traction at the expense of the League of 
Nations, who daily cast doubt upon the 
soundness of this institution and time after 
time proclaim that it is doomed to perish, 
what will they think if they are present 
at this meeting? Is it not a moving spec- 
tacle, and a specially ennobling and com- 
forting one, when we think that only a 
few years after the most frightful war 
which has ever devastated the world, when 
the battlefields have hardly ceased to reek 
with blood, the peoples of the world—the 
same peoples who were hurled in combat 
against each other—are meeting in this 
peaceful assembly and are expressing to 
each other their common will to collab- 
orate in the work of world peace? What 
a renewal of hope for the nations! And 
I know that after the events of today there 
are many mothers who will look down at 
their children without feeling their hearts 
contract with fear. Peace for Germany 
and for France! That means that we have 
finished with all terrible and sanguinary 
conflicts which have stained the pages of 
history. No more shall we see our lands 
mourning for unappeasable suffering. No 
more war! No more shall we resort to 
brutal and sanguinary methods of settling 
our disputes, even if differences between 
us still exist. Henceforth it will be for 
the judge to declare the law. Just as in- 
dividual citizens take their difficulties to 


be settled by a magistrate, so shall we 
bring ours to be settled by pacific pro-— 


Away with rifles, machine guns, 
cannon! Clear the way for conciliation, 
arbitration, peace! Countries do not go 
down in history as great solely through the 
heroism of their sons on the battlefield 


cedure. 


or the victories that they gain there. It is’ 


a far greater tribute to their greatness if, 
faced with difficulties, in the midst of cir- 
cumstances in which anger all but drowns 
the voice of reason, they can stand firm, 
be patient and appeal to right to safeguard 
their just interests. Gentlemen of the Ger- 
man delegation, our nations need give no 
further proof of their strength or of their 
heroism. Both nations have shown their 
prowess on the battlefield, and both have 
reaped an ample harvest of military glory. 
Henceforth they may seek laurels in other 
fields.” 

A week later Stresemann and Briand 
quietly slipped away from Geneva and 
lunched together at an inn in the little 
town of Thoiry in the foothills of the 
French Jura. For four hours they dis- 
cussed one by one the issues that divided 
the two countries. It is too early to at- 
tempt to forecast what the results of their 


conference will be, but both in France and . 


Germany a feeling arose that there was 
hope of an accommodation. 


Spain’s WITHDRAWAL 


The ceremony of the induction of Ger- 
many was hardly over when Spain, very 
gracefully, it must be said, bowed herself 
out. Rumor had been very busy all the 
week. On Sept. 6 La Nacion of Madrid, 
popularly considered to be the mouthpiece 
of Primo de Rivera, printed an article 
which pointed toward a possible reconsid- 
eration of the position that Government 
had taken; but the next day a dispatch 
came from Hendaye, a French town on the 
Spanish border, which stated definitely 
that at a Cabinet council held that day, 
King Alfonso presiding, the text of the 
note of resignation had been approved. 
Geneva did not lose hope, however, though 
it was prepared to accept the situation 
philosophically. A dispatch from Rome 
on Sept. 9 quoted “an official spokesman 
of the Fascist Government” as saying that 
Italy intended to do everything in her 
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~ which must elapse 
before final  with- 
_ drawal, would run 


- power to 


semi-permanent seat 


from the date of the 
~ note. 


final action had been 


_ came up for discussion. 
ticular the 
~ amended, but the rules were changed so 


induce 
Spain to accept a 


on the Council. As 
diplomatic Europe 
credited Italy with a 
deal of influence in 
Spanish foreign poli- 
tics, the statement 
seemed encouraging. 
On the morning of 


Sept. 11, however, 
the resignation was 
received. It was 


dated at San Sebas- 
tian on Sept. 8, and 
gave notice that the 
period of two years, 


presentation of the 
The document 
went on to say that 


delayed until the As- 
sembly had voted the 
reconstruction of the 
Council. It con- 
tinued: “Spain is con- 
vinced that her decision does not compro- 
mise any vital interest or any principle of 
the League of Nations, whose prosperity is 
ardently desired by Spain, by her King, 
and by her Government.” Nowhere in the 
note was there a trace of bad temper or 
even of annoyance. The withdrawal of 
Spain made even more difficult the selec- 
tion of the nations to be honored by elec- 
tion to seats on the Council. Poland was 


reasonably sure of one of the semi-perma- 


nent places, and there was little doubt of 
the election of Belgium, Holland and Chile. 


ELECTIONS FoR CouNciL SEATS 


The resolution passed on Sept. 7 ef- 
fected nothing more than the increase in 
the number of non-permanent members of 
the Council; and it was not until Sept. 14 
that the matter of the semi-permanent seats 
In a minor par- 
Cecil-Fromageot plan was 


that, by a two-thirds vote, the Assembly 
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The French carousel, or the permanent evacuation of the occupied 


territory 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


might declare re-eligible three out of the 
nine members that it elected to the Council. 


A special provision applying to the years 


1927 and 1928 would make it possible, if 
three nations had already been declared 
re-eligible, for the Assembly “in very ex- — 
ceptional cases” to give the status to a- 

fourth. The elections were held on Sept. 
16 and there were some surprises. Poland, 
Chile and Rumania were given three-year 
seats, and Poland was made re-eligible. 
Colombia, Holland and China were elected 
for two years and Czechoslovakia, Belgium 
and Salvador were provided with seats for 
a single year. The conference of the Little 
Entente held in June had decided that 
Rumania was to be supported for the seat 
from which Czechoslovakia was retiring, 
and the election of both countries was a 
fitting personal tribute to the value of the 
service given by Dr. Benés to the League. 
The election of China, too, was unexpected, 
and was an evidence that the delegates were 
willing to disregard the present chaotic 
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situation and to honor the potentiality of 
that great nation. An unpleasant incident 
caused the withdrawal of the candidacy of 
Uruguay. A caucus of the Central and 
South American States had been held, at- 
tended, however, by only twelve of the 


nineteen members. The six Central Ameri- 
‘can States had combined against Uruguay, 


whose election had been considered cer- 
tain. In consequence of the protest which 
Uruguay registered at the time of her with- 
drawal it is probable that at the next elec- 
tion the system will be changed. 


Locarno TREATIES RATIFIED 


Meanwhile the Locarno treaties have 
come into effect. On Sept. 14 Briand, 
Stresemann, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Great Britain), Brouckére (Belgium), 
Scialoja (Italy), Zaleski (Poland) and 


' Benés (Czechoslovakia) met to deposit with 


the Secretariat General the documents at- 
testing the ratification of the treaties by 
their respective Parliaments and to sign the 
act which finally gave them validity. The 
vision and the courage of their makers had 
been justified. First and most important 
was the Rhineland treaty, by which Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Great Britain nd 
Italy bind themselves to guarantee the Ger- 
man-French and the German-Belgian fron- 
tier and the stipulations regarding the de- 
militarized zone, as laid down by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; Germany and Belgium and 
France “to settle by peaceful means * * * 
all questions of every kind which may 
arise between them”; and to maintain the 
treaty until the Council of the League by 
a two-thirds majority “decides that the 
League of Nations insures sufficient pro- 
tection to the high contracting parties.” 
Annexed to the treaty of guarantee are 
conventions between Germany and Poland 
and Germany and Czechoslovakia, both of 
which use the same significant phrase, quite 
novel to diplomacy, and agree to submit 
to arbitration “all disputes of every kind.” 
Attached to it also are treaties of mutual 
assistance between France, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, in case any of them is suf- 
fering from a failure by Germany to ob- 
serve the treaty, “if such failure is accom- 


o~ 


panied by an unprovoked recourse to 
arms,” ' 


FREEDOM OF IMMIGRATION 


An important debate ‘regarding the juris- 
diction of the League resulted from the 
discussion of a resolution, condemning lim- 
itation of the freedom of immigration, sub- 
mitted to the League by the International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies. 


Lord Cecil, evidently feeling that this was 


a matter that did not fall within the com- 
petence of the League, asked for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to define 
more particularly the meaning of Articles 
3 and 4 of the Covenant, which state that 
the Assembly and Council “may deal with 


any matter within the sphere of action of 


the League or affecting the peace of the 
world.” Later the resolution was modi- 
fied to a request that the First Commis- 
sion should report what, in general terms, 
are the limits to the League’s sphere of 
action. In non-political matters, urged the 
memorandum accompanying Lord Cecil’s 
resolution, “intervention in national affairs 
is not compatible with the Covenant, until 
such time as a treaty has been concluded.” 
Observance of any treaty is, of course, of 


international concern. Political questions, 


to come within the domain of the League, 
“must be international in the sense of be- 
ing a potential source of quarrel.” The 
French delegates opposed the resolution on 
the ground that such a definition would be 
in the nature of an amendment to the 
Covenant and that as such it could only 
be made by the unanimous voice of the 
Assembly. 
added that it considered the League still 
too young to make it wise to define too 
particularly what its functions are. The 
British proposal, coming from a_ nation 
which prides itself on the fact that its own 
Constitution is unwritten and capable of 
constant redefinition by Parliament, 
seemed strange. It may be that it was in- 
troduced at the instance of Australia, which 
is bitterly opposed to any attempt to bring 
immigration questions before the League. 
It is quite as likely that Lord Cecil’s action 
was due to a fear, which he has frequently 
expressed, that the League may try to de- 
velop its functions too rapidly and that it 
may be led into byways by well-meaning 


Italy seconded this view, and ~ 
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_ _ManpaTEs_ Commission UPHELD 


Before the conclusion of the 


- criticized by Sir Austen Chamber- 


- nounced as inquisitional and im- 


_ of some of the other mandataries, 
_ he by no means had a unanimous 
~ opinion behind him at home. Sev- 


He 
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"enthusiasts. On the final day the 
_ British resolution was laid on the 


table. - 


oa 


Assembly, a vote of confidence 
was given to the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission, which had been 


lain for sending a questionnaire 
to the Governments controlling 
mandated territories. This ques- 
tionnaire he had on Sept. 3. de- 


proper, and he had also objected 
to the announced policy of the 
commission to receive protesting 
delegations and petitions from the 
inhabitants of the mandated terri- 
‘tory. Although he was supported 
_on the floor by the representatives 


eral of the influential British 
weeklies expressed the opinion 
that, if the commission was to be 
something more than a _ white- 
washing machine, it must have 
the facts on which to form its 
judgment; and it must secure 
them not only as formulated by the admin- 
istrator, but as they appeared to the people 
governed. 


GENERAL Economic CONFERENCE 


The admission of Germany to the League 
of Nations and the final ratification of the 
Locarno pacts have brought the proposed 
general economic conference very much 
nearer. On Sept. 21 the Assembly passed 
a resolution calling on the Preparatory 
Conference to bring its labors to conclu- 
sion so that the general conference can be 
called at an early date. During the de- 
bate the proposal, originally made by 
Louis Loucheur, was warmly supported by 
the German delegation. How far such a 
conference can go toward the elimination of 
customs barriers remains to be seen, but 
there is no question that the demand for 
some sort of a European zollverein is con- 


 stantly growing. 
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THE HOLD-UP 

Spain (to League): ‘‘Give me a seat in the car or 
else Tangier and I shall not let you go on.” 
—Glasgow Hvening Times 


On Sepi. 25, the day of its final session, ~ a 


the Assembly adopted a slavery convention 
which was immediately signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of twenty Governments, in- | 
cluding those of Portugal and Abyssinia, — 
which are most nearly affected. All the 
other Governments were expected to sign 
in the near future. The convention 
strengthens the international regulations 
regarding the slave trade and demands the 
complete abolition of slavery in all its 
forms. 

The League has, for the time, lost Spain 
and Brazil, but Turkey is reported to be 
anxious to come in and Argentina may re- 
turn. President de Alvear has strongly 
recommended it; and on Sept. 25 the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies voted to recommend that the re- 
lations of Argentina with the League be 
resumed, 
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The Reply of the Nations to the United States World Court 
| Reservations 


THE OFFICIAL, [TEXT 


at the final session of the conference 
on the American reservations to the 
World Court protocol, reported on Sept. 18 


Be Committee of Fourteen, appointed 


that they had agreed to accept all of them; 


and that, as it was still undetermined 
whether requests for advisory opinions re- 
quire unanimous or majority action, the 
United States could be guaranteed, in any 
event, equality with the States belonging to 
the League. The report was considered in 
plenary session and was adopted on Sept. 
23. The document which is to form the 
basis of the reply to be made by the Gov- 
ernments adhering to the Court to the com- 
munication addressed to them by our De- 


partment of State is as follows: 


In the course of its sessions the delegates 


‘named above, while regretting that they have 


not had the assistance of a representative of 
the Government of the United States, have 
studied the reservations and conditions of the 
United States with a strong desire to give sat- 
isfaction to them in the largest possible meas- 
ure. The conference has unanimously wel- 
comed the proposal of the United States to 
collaborate in the maintenance of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; such col- 
laboration has been awaited with confidence 
by the States which have accepted the statute 
of the Court. The conference has taken full 
account of the great moral effect which the 


_ participation of the United States in the main- 


tenance of this institution of peace and justice 
would have on the development of international 
law and on the progressive organization of 
world society on the basis of a respect for law 
and the solidarity of nations. Nor has it been 
unmindful of the valuable American contribu- 
tions to the progress of international justice in 
the course of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, notably in the fruitful particination 
of the delegates of the United States in the 
two Hague peace conferences and more re- 
cently in the large part taken by an eminent 
American jurist in the preparation of the 
statute of the Court. 


The conference has recognized that ad- 
herence to the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, bv the 
United States under special conditions necessi- 
tates an agreement between the United States 
and the signatories of the protocol. 


The conference has formulated the following 
conclusions as the basis of the renlies to the 
letter addressed by the Secretarv of State of 
the United States to each of the States siena- 
tories of the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, bv which 
the signatory States would declare their pro- 
posals as to the accentance of the reservations 
and conditions proposed by the United States: 

Reservation One—It may be agreed that the 


adherence of the United States to the protocol 
of Dec. 16, 1920, and the statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice annexed 
thereto shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to 
the League of Nations or the assumption of 
any obligations by the United States under the 
treaty of peace of Versailles of June 28, 1919. 

keservation Two—It may be agreed that the 
United States may participate, through repre- 
sentatives designated for the purpose and upon 
an equality with the other States members of 
the League. of Nations represented in the 
Council or in the Assembly, in any and all 
proceedings of the Council or the Assembly 
for the election of judges or deputy judges of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
or for the filling of vacancies. 

Reservation Three—it may be agreed that the 
United States pay a fair share of the expenses 
of the Court as determined and appropriated 
from time to time by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Reservation Four—(a) It may be agreed that 
the United States may at any time withdraw 
its adherence to the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920. 

In order to assure equality of treatment, it 
seems necessary that the signatory States, 


acting together and by not less than a major- — 


ity of two-thirds, should possess the corre- 
sponding right to withdraw their acceptance of 
the special conditions attached by the United 
States to its adherence to the said protocol in 
the second part of the fourth reservation and 
the fifth reservation. In this way the status 
quo could be re-established if it were found 
that the arrangement agreed upon was not 
yielding satisfactory results. 

It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that no such 
withdrawal will be made without an attempt 
by a previous exchange of views to solve any 
difficulties which may arise. 

(b) It may be agreeable that the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
annexed to the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, shall 
not be amended without the consent of the 
United States, 

Reservation Five—(a) In the matter of the 
advisorv opinions, and in the first place as re- 
gards the first part of the reservation, the 
Government of the United States will no doubt 
have become aware, since the dispatch of its 
letters to the various Governments, of the pro- 
visions of Articles 73 and 74 of the rules of 
eonrt as amended by the Court on July 31, 
1926 [Annex Al. It is believed that these pro- 
visions are such as to give satisfaction to the 
United States, having been made by the Court 
in the exercise of its nowers under Article 30 
of its status auo. Moreover, the signatory 
States micht studv with the United States the 
possible incorvoration of certain stipulations 
of princivle on this subiect in a protocol of 
execution such as is set forth hereafter [Annex 
Bl, notablv as regards the rendering of ad- 
visorv ovinions in public. 

(hb) The second part of the fifth reservation 
makes it convenient to distinguish between 
advisory opinions asked for in the case of a 
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dispute to which the United States is a party 
and that of advisory opinions asked for in the 
first article, a dispute to which the United 
States is not a party but in which it claims an 
interest, or in the case of a question other than 
a dispute in which the United States claims an 
interest. } 

As regards disputes to which the United 


_ States is a party it seems sufficient to refer to 


the jurisprudence of the Court which has al- 
ready had occasion to pronounce upon the 
‘matter of disputes between a member of the 
League of Nations and a State not belonging 
to the League. This jurisprudence as formu- 
lated in advisory opinion Number 5 (Eastern 
Carelia), given on July 23, 1923, seems to meet 
the desire of the United States as regards dis- 
putes to which the United States is not a 
party but in which it claims an interest, and 
as regards questions other than disputes in 
which the United States claims an interest the 
conference understands the object of the 
United States to be to assure to itself a posi- 
tion of equaiity with States represented either 
on the Council or in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. This principle should be 
agreed to. 


But the fifth reservation appears to rest 
upon the presumption that the adoption of a 
request for an advisory opinion by the Council 
or Assembly requires a unanimous vote. No 
such presumption, however, has so far been 
established. It is therefore impossible to say 
with certainty whether in some cases or pos- 
sibly in all cases a decision by a majority is 
not sufficient. In any event the United States 
should be given a position of equality in this 
respect; that is to say, in any case where a 
State represented on the Council or in the 
Assembly would possess the right of prevent- 
ing, by opposition in either of these bodies, 
the adoption of a proposal to request an ad- 
visory opinion from the Court, the United 
States shall enjoy an equivalent right. 


Great importance is attached by the members 
of the League to the value of advisory opinion 
given by the Court as provided under the 
covenant. The conference is confident that the 
Government of the United States entertains 
no desire to diminish the value of such opin- 
ions in connection with the functioning of the 
League of Nations. Yet the terms employed in 
the fifth reservation are of such a nature as 
to lend themselves to a possible interpretation 
which might have that effect. The members 
of the League of Nations would exercise their 
rights in the Council and in the Assembly with 
full knowledge of the details of the situation 
which has necessitated a request for an ad- 
visory opinion, as well as with full apprecia- 
tion of the responsibilities which a failure to 
reach a solution would involve for them under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; a 
State which is exempt from the obligations 
and responsibility of the covenant would oc- 
cupy a different position. 


It is for this reason that the procedure to be 
followed by a non-member State in connection 
with requests for advisory opinions is a matter 
of importance and in consequence it is desir- 
able that the manner in which the consent pro- 
vided for in the second part of the fifth reser- 
vation will be given should form the object of a 
supplementary agreement which would insure 
that the peaceful settlement of future differ- 
ences between members of the League of Na- 
tions would not be made more difficult. 


REPLY TO THE U. S. WORLD COUR RESERVATIONS 
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The conference ventures to anticipate that — 


the above conclusions will meet with accept- 
ance by the United States. It observes that 
the application of some of the reservations of 
the United States would involve the conclusion 
of an appropriate agreement between the 
United States and the other States signatories 
of the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, as was en- 
visaged by the Secretary of State of the United 


States in his reply to the Secretary General of — 
the League of Nations, dated April 17, 1926. — 


To this end it is desirable that the States 


signatories of the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, © 


should conclude with the United States a pro- 
tocol of execution which, subject to such fur- 


ther exchange of views as the Government of 


the United States may think useful, might be 
in the form set out below. 2 


The following is the text of Annex B, being © 


the preliminary draft of protocol: 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF PROTOCOL — 
The States signatories of the protocol of sig-. 


nature of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice dated Dec. 16, 1920, and the 
United States of America through the under- 
signed duly authorized representatives have 


agreed upon the following provisions regarding 


the adherence by the United States of America 
to the said protocol, subject to the five reser- 
vations formulated by the United States. 


Art. 7—The United States shall be admitted 


to participate through representatives desig- 
nated for the purpose and upon an equality 
with the signatory States of the League of 
Nations represented in the Council in the As- 
sembly in any and all proceedings of either 
the Council or the Assembly for the election 


of judges or deputy judges of the Permanent: a 


Court of International Justice, provided for in 
the statute of the Court. The vote of the 
United States shall be counted in determining 
the absolute majority of votes required for the 
statutes. 


Art. 2—-No amendment of the statute an- 
nexed to the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, may be 


made without the consent of all the contract-_ 


ing States. 

Art. §—The Court shall render advisory opin- 
ions in public session. 

Art. 4-The manner in which the consent 


provided for in the second part of the fifth e 


reservation is to be given will be the subject 
of an understanding to be reached by the 
Government of the United States with the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


The States signatories of the protocol of Dec. 


16, 1920, will be informed as soon as the un- 
derstanding contemplated by the preceding 
paragraph has been reached. 

Should the United States offer objection to 
an advisory opinion being given by the Court 
at the request of the Council or the Assembly 
concerning a dispute to which the United 
States is not a party or concerning a question 
other than a dispute between States, the Court 
will attribute to such objection the same force 
and effect as attaches to a vote against asking 
for the opinion given by a member of the 
League of Nations either in the Assembly or 
in the Council. 

Art. 6—Subject to the provisions of Article 7 
below, the provisions of the present protocol 
shall have the same force and effect as the 
provisions of the statute annexed to the proto- 
col of Dec. 16, 1920. 

Art. 6—The present protocol shall be ratified. 
Each State shall forward the instrument of 
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ratification to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations, who shall inform all the 
other signatory States. The instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited in the archives 
of the League of Nations. 


The present protocol shall come into force 
as soon as all the States which have ratified 


the protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, including the 


United States, have deposited their ratifica- 
tions. : 


' Art. 7—The United States may at any time 


notify the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations that it withdraws its adherence to the 
protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, the Secretary General 
shall immediately communicate this notifica- 
tion to all the other States signatories of the 
protocol. 

In such case the present protocol shall cease 
to be in force as from the receipt by the Sec- 
retary General of the notification by the 
United States. 


On their part each of the contracting States 
may at any time notify the Secretary General 
of the League that it desires to withdraw its 
acceptance of the special conditions of the 
adherence of the United States to the protocol 
of Dec. 16, 1920, in the second part of the 
fourth reservation. The Secretary General 
shall immediately give communication of this 
notification to each of the States signatories 
of the present protocol. The present protocol 
shall be considered as ceasing to be in force if 
and when, within one year from the receipt of 
the said notification, less than two-thirds of 
the contracting States other than the United 
States shall have notified the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations that they desire 
to withdraw their consent to the adhesion of 
the United States. 


Art. 8—The present protocol shall remain open 
for signature by any State which may in the 
future sign the protocol of signature of Dec. 
16, 1920. 


“Coolidge Prosperity” a Campaign Issue 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD | 


The report closed with the recommenda- 
tion “to all the States signatories of the 
protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, that they should 
adopt the above conclusions and dispatch 
their replies as soon as possible. It [the 
conference| directs its President to trans- 
mit to the Governments of the said States a 
draft letter of reply to the Secretary of 


State of the United States.” a 

In the course of his daily interview with a 
the newspaper men on Sept. 20 and on ~ —: 
subsequent days the President was re- ae 


ported to have taken the position that this 
statement did not meet the requirement of 
the Senate reservation. Should the decision | 
be for a majority action the veto of the 4 
United States would be nullified. Some 3 
time must elapse before the replies from 

all of the States are received at Washing- 

ton. In the meantime the statements issued 

by the White House and the comments of 
individual Senators seem to indicate that 

the action of the conference will not be 
satisfactory to the Senate. The President 

takes the position that the matter is now 

out of his hands. He seems to have ac- 
cepted the view, enunciated by Senator Pe. 
Lodge, that the phrase “the advice and con- 3 
sent of the Senate” means that the treaty: 3 
making powers of that body are coordinaté 
with those of the President. 


Sys 
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RESIDENT COOLIDGE returned to 
Washington from White Pine Camp 
in the Adirondacks on Sept. 18. In 

the course of his ten weeks’ vacation the 
“official spokesman” through whom Mr. 
Coolidge has usually chosen to express 
himself gave out more than thirty state- 
ments embodying the views of the Presi- 
dent on public questions. Among the sub- 
jects discussed in this informal way were 
the French debt, the American reservations 
regarding the World Court, the demand of 
the Knights of Columbus for intervention 
in Mexico, farm relief, anti-trust legisla- 
tion, Philippine independence, Republican 


State politics, Professor Ripley’s criticism ee, 
of corporation reports, disarmament, cam- 
paign expenditures, the recognition of Rus- t 
sia, the Wisconsin primaries and the reduc- 
tion of Federal taxes. In the number and 
variety of the subjects discussed these va- 
cation expressions of Presidential opinion 
are believed to be far in excess of those 
credited to any former President under 
similar circumstances. 

To what extent these unofficial state- 
ments were intended to influence the State a 
primaries and conventions which occurred 3 
during September for the nomination of f 
candidates for the Senate and House of 


_ chances of Republican success in the 


“COOLIDGE 
e Representatives, or to strengthen the 


November elections, is, of course, a 
matter of conjecture. Mr. Coolidge’s 
decision, made known soon after Con- 
gress adjourned, to take no active 
part in the primary campaigns and 
to make no political speeches was 
reiterated on Sept. 23, although it 
was announced at about the same 
time that several members of the 
Cabinet, together with a number ot 
assistant secretaries or heads of bu- 
reaus, might be heard on the stump in 
various parts of the country. Efforts 
to induce Mr. Coolidge to alter his 
decision to the extent of giving some 
direct aid to his party in the cam- 
paign were reported to have been un- 
successful. 

The reason for these appeals to the 
President was to be found in the evi- 
dent anxiety among Republican lead- 
ers regarding the outcome of the Re- 
publican primaries in a number of 
States, and still more to fear lest a 
considerable number of the candi- 
dates nominated at the primaries 
should fail of election at the Novem- 
ber polls. As a result of this appre- 
hension political discussion during the 
month has been largely devoted to attempts 
to forecast the action of the voters in No- 
vember, to the elaboration of Republican 
or Democratic plans of campaign, and to 
speculation regarding the probable bearing 
of party gains or losses upon the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1928. 

The forecasts, while somewhat contra- 
dictory, have been on the whole unfavor- 
able to the Republicans. Experienced 
press correspondents at Washington have 
been in general agreed that the Adminis- 

tration forces in both the Senate and the 
House were likely to suffer an appreciable 
loss of strength, and that the Administra- 
tion majority in the Senate was seriously 
threatened. The nomination of former 
Senator Brookhart, an out-and-out Pro- 
gressive, from Iowa in place of the late 
Senator Cummins, together with the defeat 
of Senator Lenroot for renomination in 
Wisconsin by Governor Blaine, also a Pro- 
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gressive, presaged a reduction of the pres- 
ent Administration vote in the Senate from 
forty-eight to forty-six. Against this Ad- 
ministration bloc would be pitted forty 
Democrats, nine insurgent Republicans or 
Progressives, and one Farmer-Labor Sena- 
tor, or fifty in all, with the possibility that 
one or more seats now held by Republi- 
cans may be won by the Democrats. As 
for the House, it was apparently conceded 
at the end of September that the working 
Administration majority of about thirty- 
five would be materially reduced, perhaps 
to not more than fifteen, by Democratic 
gains. On the other hand, the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, ‘which 
held its first meeting at Chicago on Sept. 
21, was reported as confident that “most” 
of the twenty-seven Republican seats in the 
Senate to be filled in November would re- 
main Republican, and that there was 
“more than an even chance” of winning 
all the seats classed as doubtful. 
Predictions of this kind, familiar in 


— 


a 
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every electoral year, have more than or- 
dinary importance at this time because of | 


special circumstances attending the present 
political situation. In a_ considerable 
number of States the elections of Senators 
and Representatives, while fought as usual 
on party lines, are not being fought solely, 


or even mainly, on national issues. A va- 
riety of local issues, State, regional or per- 
sonal, have emerged which are reported to 
be claiming chief attention among the 
voters. 


The disturbing issue of prohibi- 
tion, again, coupled in New York and Wis- 


_consin with plans for a referendum on the 


question which the courts have refused to 
obstruct, has already cut across party lines, 
and in a number of States threatens to re- 


_ place Republicans with Democrats. 


Republican leaders, accustomed under 
such circumstances to adopt an aggressive 
attitude, have apparently decided to em- 


_ phasize “Coolidge prosperity” as the com- 
-manding national issue, and at the same 

_ time to avoid controversy over other mat- 
_ ters in regard to which party opinion ap- 

_ pears to be divided. The important points 


sees 
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‘mending the State referendum on the sub- 
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in the prosperity program are: the record 
of the Administration in enforcing econ- 
omy in public expenditure, reducing tax- 
ation, adhering stanchly to the policy of — 
high protection, and refraining from inter- 
ference with legitimate business. The high — 
degree of business prosperity which the 
country has enjoyed, especially in indus- | 
trial lines and railway operations, and the _ 
marked freedom from serious strikes or 
unemployment, have also been stressed. 
The attitude of the party toward prohibi- 
tion may be illustrated by the “straddle” _ 
plank adopted by the New York State Re- — 
publican Convention on Sept. 27, which = 
called for the enforcement of prohibition 
“so long as this provision is in the Con- 
stitution,” while at the same time com- 


ject and urging “a full expression at th 
polls on this matter.” 
To this campaign policy as outlined by 
Republican leaders Mr. Coolidge has made 
two significant contributions. He let it be 
known on Sept. 13 that he did not favor 
the suggestion of putting an independent . 
Senatorial candidate in 
the field in Wisconsin 
to oppose Governor — 
Blaine, but that if Gov- 
ernor Blaine “shows 
evidence of being regu- | 
Jar in the organization 
of the Senate” he will, 
as far as Administra- 
tion recognition goes, 
be welcomed to Repub- _ 
lican fellowship, as — 
was the younger Sena. 
tor La Follette. Mr. — 
Coolidge on Sept. 23 | 
accepted from George — A 
W. Guthrie, a labor  — 
leader of Trenton, — 
N. J.,a communication 
praising “an adequate _ 
protective tariff law, 
such as the Fordney- 
McCumber act,” as the 
main instrument in se- iS 
curing and maintain- = 
ing the high wages and 
standard of living © 
which obtain in the — 
United States. To em- ay 


Myth 


phasize the President’s approval 
of the communication, press cor- 
respondents and moving picture 
operators were called into the 
Executive office at White Pine 
Camp and given an opportunity 
to record the scene when Mr. 
Coolidge accepted the communica- 
tion from Mr. Guthrie, and the 
communication itself was at once 
- given to the press. 

The Republican appeal to pros- 
perity was met by the Democrats 
with a denial that net economies 
of importance had been effected 
by the Administration, together 
with a specific demand for a tax 
cut of some $560,000,000 at the 
coming short session of Congress. 
Senator Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, ranking minority member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
who announced the demand for 
tax reduction on Sept. 11, de- 
clared that the Treasury surplus 
for 1925-26 of more than $377,- 
000,000, when added to the esti- 
mated surplus of approximately 
$185,000,000 for 1926-27, aggre- 
gated “an amount nearly twice as large 
as the estimated surplus upon which the 
reduction of 1926 was predicated” .and 
that since “this enormous surplus * * * 
represents taxes paid in excess of ordinary 
expenditures and unneeded for the pur- 
poses for which collected * * * this un- 
needed money should be returned and this 
unnecessary exaction discontinued as 
speedily as is legislatively practicable.” 

The statement of Senator Simmons was 
characterized by Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Winston on Sept. 13 as a “politi- 
cal document” and “an example of Demo- 
cratic finance.” The surplus of 1925-26, 
he was reported as saying, did not represent 
cash in the Treasury available for tax re- 
duction but a sum which had already been 
applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
and the anticipated surplus for 1926-27 
would be applied in the same way. Even 
a slight decline in the present high level 
of prosperity, it was said, might result 
_ ina decrease of revenue sufficient to wipe 
_ out the estimated surplus of the latter year. 
Mr. Coolidge was quoted unofficially on 
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BETTER PUT THE CAT OUT FIRST 
—Wilmington (Del.) Hvery Evening 


Sept. 14 as opposed to the Simmons plan 
on the ground that it would interfere with 
the proposed reduction of the debt and 
the accumulation of a surplus with which 
to cancel the Liberty bonds, while Secre- 
tary Mellon, who expressed himself more 
cautiously on Sept. 23, declared that it 
would be necessary to have “at least some 
view of probable results in the fiscal years 
1928 and 1929” before further tax reduc- 
tions could be considered. The announce- 
ment by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
on Sept. 26 that estimated receipts from 
taxes for the fiscal year 1925-26 exceeded 
those for 1924-25 by $251,859,625, ap- 
peared to sustain the Democratic conten- 
tion that the reductions in taxes as voted 
by Congress while affording relief in cer- 
tain cases had worked out to increase the 
total amount paid by the taxpayers. 

With prosperity the Republican issue 
and at the same time the object of Demo- 
cratic attack, more than ordinary interest 
has continued to attach to the weekly and 
monthly reports of industrial and business 
conditions. In comparison with recent 
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months, most of the statistical forecasis 
An offi- 
cial survey of the economic situation in 
August, made public by the Federal Re- 


serve Board in September, noted a slight 


decline in general production during the 


~ month, offset, however, by increased activ- 
ity in textiles and steel, a considerable in- 
‘crease in the output of automobiles, higher 


factory employment and larger payrolls. 
Building activity in the Eastern and South- 
eastern States was smaller than in August, 
1925, but larger in the Middle States, a re- 
sulting gain of special interest being a 
marked lessening of the housing shortage. 
Forecasts of crop production were in most 
cases more favorable in September than in 
August, railway earnings continued to 


-mount and seasonal gains in the volume 
of wholesale and retail trade were re- 
ported. 


A number of banking and investment 
houses, on the other hand, appeared to be 


‘less optimistic. It was pointed out that the 
_ large volume of production was largely due 


to exceptional activity in a few leading in- 


dustries, that the spread of “hand-to- 


movement of stock prices suggested an ap- 
proaching period in which the prices of 


securities, especially those of industrial 


corporations, would materially decline. 
If President Coolidge had any apprehen- 


sion regarding the business outlook in its — 
bearing on the political campaign, he gave 
He was represented — 
on Sept. 28 by his “official spokesman” as _ 
entirely in harmony with the Republican ~ 


no indication of it. 


plan to make prosperity the leading issue. 
To this issue was to be joined, according 
to Senator Phipps of Colorado, Chairman 
of the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, an appeal to “Coolidge popu- 


larity,” thereby identifying the President 
indirectly with the campaign by making 


support of the Administration an issue in- 
separable from that of prosperity. By the 
end of the month, with the last of the 
State primaries and conventions out of the 


way, the Congressional campaign had been _ a 


fairly launched. 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


JNTEREST in South America has re- 
cently centred in matters financial and 
commercial rather than political. At- 


- tention has for the time been turned from 


the Tacna-Arica controversy and the League 
of Nations to the stabilization of curren- 
cies, the investment of borrowed funds and 
the increase of foreign trade. Sensing 
their réle in world affairs, South Amer- 
icans are making determined efforts to 
enhance their national prestige, render for- 
eign investments secure and raise the 
standard of living. 

Currency problems—except in the case 
of Colombia, Venezuela and Uruguay— 
have harassed the various Governments of 
South America ever since the armistice. 


The great demand for South American 
products at abnormally high war-time 


prices led to extravagance there as else- 


where in the world. With the depression 
of 1920-21, demand for their products ex- 
perienced a pronounced slump. Revenues 


South America’s Financial Progress 


from export taxes, customs duties on im- 


ports and internal revenue dropped corre- 
spondingly. Even the most advanced 
South American countries found themselves 


in the midst of a commercial stagnation, _ 


accompanied by a depreciation of their 


currencies in terms of gold. Currency in- 
flation was an inevitable result, with the 


usual concomitant instability. 
Colombia and Chile reorganized their 
monetary and banking systems with the aid 


ed 


of the Kemmerer Commission. Ecuador 


began a similar undertaking with the same 
commission in October. In addition Bo- 
livia has signed a contract with Professor 
Kemmerer (of Princeton University) to 
revise the Bolivian fiscal system early in 
1927. Argentina and Uruguay have not 
yet resumed specie payments, but their 
currencies are now quoted close to pre-war 
parity. Brazil has recovered a good part 
of her post-war depreciation and continues 
deflating her currency by contraction of 
the note circulation. 

Stabilization of currency has led to bet- 
ter credit and larger foreign investments in 
South America. Following the recent re- 
construction of the fiscal system, Chile was 
successful in selling in the United States 
$20,000,000 of mortgage bank securities. 
Argentina offered for sale in September 
$16,900,000 of 6 per cent. Government 
bonds, maturing in 1960, at 9814. The 
long term and the comparatively low rate 


of interest, together with an active demand 


for the bonds at the figure mentioned 
above, indicate the present high standing 
of Argentine securities. 

About $8,000,000,000 of foreign capital 
is invested in South America today. Of 
this sum $1,750,000,000 is American capi- 
tal, most of which has been invested 
within the last twenty years. Great Brit- 
ain’s investment there amounts to $4,500,- 
000,000. A pamphlet lately ed by the 
First National Bank of Bosto» points out 
the opportunities which now exist for 
buying foreign bonds at low prices and 
assures prospective buyers that more rapid 
progress toward stability in Government, 
finance and business is being made in 
South America than in Europe. The 
Boston bank makes the following state- 
ments: 


These countries to our south are not burdened 
by heavy war debts, they are not over-populated, 
their soil is not impoverished by generations of 
intensive cultivation, their changes in Government 
are less numerous and certainly less severe than 
those which have been occurring in Europe. The 
major problems which confront them, immigra- 
tion, means of communication, extension of credit 
facilities and the like, being in large measure akin 
to the problems which once confronted this coun- 
try, it seems obvious that the relations between 
the United States and South American republics 
will become more intimate as time goes on and 
as business intercourse becomes still closer. It is 
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also evident that in proportion as the prosperity 
of the South American countries increases, so will 
the value of their obligations continue to rise. 


DEVELOPMENT OF O1L RESOURCES 


The board which recently reported to 
President Coolidge on the conservation of 
our oil resources prophesied that this coun- 
try would shortly turn to Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Trinidad for petroleum. The 


Standard Oil Company has been in the 
field (especially in Venezuela, Colombia 


and Peru) through its investment in the 
International Petroleum Company, con- 
trolled by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey through its subsidiary, the 
Imperial Oil Limited. American inter- 
ests independent of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany have also gone into the field. The 
Carib Syndicate, whose stock some six 
years ago rose from $30 a share to $3,000, 
recently combined in a drilling operation 
with the Creole Syndicate, which owns ex- 
tensive concessions in Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. The prophecy of the President’s 
Commission seems fulfilled as to Trinidad 
in the announcement on Sept. 14 by the 
Standard Oil Company and Rockefeller in- 
terests that the Trinidad Oil Fields, Inc., 
has been formed by influential interests 
with British associates to take over some 
27,000 acres of oil properties in Trinidad. 
The General Asphalt Company (British) 
has appare tly surrendered to its Stand- 
ard Oil competitors and agreed to retire 
irom the Trinidad oil fields. That the re- 
lation betweer. the two grvuups is friendly 
is indicated by the fact that Mr. Frank Sea- 
mans, Vice President of the General As- 
phalt Company, is on the directorate of 
the new organization. The official state- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company was 
as follows: 

Trinidad Oil Fields, Inc., has been formed by 
influential American interests with British asso- 
ciates and has taken over some 27,000 acres of 


valuable oil properties on the Island of Trinidad. 
Over 12,000 acres are proven or semi-proven oil 


lands with calculated oil reserves of over 75,000,-' 


000 barrels. An aggressive drilling campaign has 
been laid out and has already started. 

It is understood that close relations exist be- 
tween this company and the General Asphalt Com- 
pany and certain British companies. 

Of recent years Trinidad has attracted con- 
stantly increasing attention of the larger oil com~ 
panies. Up to date all of the operating companies 
on the island have been British. 
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Trinidad Oil Fields, Inc., has already acquired 
more proven and semi-proven oil lands than any 
of the other companies now operating in Trinidad. 

Immediately after the issuance of this 
statement the Philadelphia wires brought 
this statement from the General Asphalt 


_ Company: 


General Asphalt Company could throw no light 
on rumors involving the alleged segregation of its 


_ petroleum holdings and interests in Trinidad and 
- Venezuela, except to state that to avoid competi- 
tive drilling in Trinidad along the boundaries of 


small areas of freehold land belonging to the 
company, and of other adjacent areas, the oil 
rights to which the asphalt company holds under 
a crown lease, described in the annual report for 
1924, the company has agreed to -sublease on 
terms satisfactory to both parties a part of the 
oil rights thus acquired to subst ntial_ interests 


_which have acquired the lands immediately adjoin- 
ing the area described. 


The recent report of the Department of 
Commerce for the fiscal year 1925-26 


Australia Rejects Constitutional — 
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shows some interesting developments in— 


cur South American trade. 


ae 


While our ex- 
ports to Europe for the year decreased 24% 


per cent. as compared with 1924-25, our a 
sales to the South American republics have —=_ © 
gradually climbed until they are more than 


double in value those of 1921-22. Argen- 


tina has long been our best South Amer-— 
ican customer. From being good customers _ 


in 1922 the Argentines have become 83 — 
per cent. better customers, according to — 


1925-26 statistics. The most extraordinary 
gain, however,is shown in Venezuela, where 
the United States sold more than four 


times as many goods (according to value) - 


in 1925-26 as in 1921-22. “Everywhere in 
South America,” says the report, “the 


steady improvement of economic condi- 


tions, coupled with better export policies — 


among our exporters, has multiplied the 
volume of our sales.” 


Amendments | 
By RALSTON HAYDEN and JAMES K. POLLOCK, JR. 


Department of Political Science, University of Michigan 


which is covered elsewhere in this 

issue, the Australian referendum was 
the outstanding event of the month in the 
British Empire. On Sept. 4 the voters of 
Australia balloted on two important refer- 
endum proposals. The first one was a 
measure for the regulation of industry and 
commerce, and the second was a measure 
empowering the Government to carry on 
the public services in the event of their 
being threatened or interrupted. It was the 
fourth time the people of Australia had 
passed upon proposals for the extension of 
the powers of the central Government. In 
1911, in 1913 and in 1919 referenda had 
been defeated by the electors, the last time, 
however, by the small adverse vote of 
13,000. The balloting this year was de- 
cidedly one-sided, resulting in the over- 
whelming defeat of both proposals. 


yori | of the Canadian election, 


According to the Australian Constitu- 


tion, amendments passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament must be approved not 
merely by an absolute majority of the total 
votes, but also by a majority of the votes 
in at least four out of the six States. But 
neither one of the proposals secured the 
requisite vote. Out of a total vote of ap- 
proximately 2,500,000, the two proposals 
were voted down by negative majorities of 
353,806 and 381,510 respectively. Only 
two States, New South Wales and Queens- 
land, voted “Yes” on both questions. The 
vote represented about 90 per cent. of the 
electorate. This was due to the application 
of the law making voting compulsory.. 
Reports from Australia indicate that 
generally the voters were apathetic, and 
that a large number were ignorant of the 
issues involved. With compulsory voting 
the floating vote was placed on the nega- 
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. tive side. In the light of the fact that the 


proposals were supported by the Opposi- 


tion, as well as by the Government, the re: 
sult cannot be taken as a Government de- 


- feat, even though there is considerable 


Opinion to this effect. When the Federal 
_ Parliament considered these measures, only 
three members of all the Government’s 
supporters voted against them in the two 
Houses. Over eighty members voted for 
them, and this majority included the lead- 
ers of the Opposition and their followers. 
The real significance of the result, as 
properly stated by Mr. Latham, Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth, who is the 
head of the Australian delegation at the 
League of Nations, was that for various 
reasons people declined to increase the 
powers of the Federal Parliament, though 
all parties in that Parliament desired an 
increase of such powers. The contest over 
the referendum was not between those who 
thought that the Commonwealth Govern- 


ment should have more power and those 
who preferred to conserve intact the pow- 
ers of the States. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the two States which had suf- 
fered most from the dislocation of their 
industrial machinery, namely, New South 
Wales and Queensland, gave majorities in 
favor of the proposals. 

Upon being asked what he would do as 
the result of the referendum defeat, Mr. 
Bruce, the Australian Premier, replied that 
the people having said certainly “No,” 
there was nothing further to be done. The 
Government can attempt to improve the 
situation, but it is clear that little can be 
done without greater Federal powers. Ex- 
isting conflicts will continue and in case 
of any interruption of essential services 
the Federal Government will be helpless. 
To advocate any extension of Federal pow- 
ers is unpopular, but Australian statesmen 
generally agree that such extension is 
necessary. 


Retrenchment on Trial in France 
By CARL BECKER 


John Stambaugh Professor of History, Cornell University 


ERHAPS the most significant aspect 
of the month’s history in France was 
the emergence of a certain political 

tension which, if it should greatly increase, 
is likely to test whatever strength the 
Poincaré Ministry has when the Chambers 
reassemble. This tension arose partly as 
a result of the Government’s policy of re- 
trenchment, which offended the politicians, 
and partly as a result of, Minister Briand’s 
activities at Geneva, which somewhat 
weakened the unity of the Cabinet. _ 
When the Chambers adjourned some two 
months ago, Minister Poincaré announced 
‘that the Government would devote itself 
to making economies in administration. 
This proved no idle boast. On Sept. 3 a 
draft decree, based upon the recommenda- 
tion of M. Barthou, Minister of Justice, 
was approved for the abolition of 228 
local courts of first instance for minor 
criminal and_ civil cases, known as 


Tribunaux d’Arrondissement, in place of 
which it was proposed to establish a single 
court in each of the ninety départements 
into which France is divided. The decree 
also called for the closing of 218 prisons, 
and the abolition of eighty-three Prefects* 
Councils, for which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute twenty-three regional councils. It 
was claimed by the Government that these 
changes, while in no way impairing the 
efficiency of the administration of justice, 
would reduce the expense of such admin- 
istration by 26,000,000 francs. 

A week later, on Sept. 10, further ad- 
ministrative simplifications and retrench- 
ments were announced, chiefly within the 
Ministries of Public Works and of War. 
Within the Department of Public Works 
the reforms proposed by Minister Tardieu 
included the abolition of 106 Sub-Prefects 
and seventy Department Secretaries, and 
the reduction by two-thirds of the admin- 
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istrative services in those departments in 
which the work of reconstruction is well 
advanced. Of still greater interest were 
the reforms proposed by M. Painleve, 
- Minister of War. The fundamental point 
of M. Painlevé’s program was the reduc- 
tion of military service from two years to 
one. This, it was estimated, would make 
possible the abandonment of 170 military 
establishments, and the reduction of the 
number of officers to 128,000, which 
would be 7,000 less than before the war. 
The Poincaré Government, which is 
nothing if not nonpartisan and unpolitical, 
was created for the special purpose of 
solving the financial difficulty; and its 
avowed purpose in making the above 
reforms was strictly financial—the desire 
to make a drastic reduction in the expenses 
of Government. But unfortunately these 
measures are likely to raise questions 
which touch the animosities, if not the 
principles, of political parties. Both ques- 
tions—the question of administration and 
the question of the army—are deeply im- 
bedded in the traditional political rivalries 


Poincaré: ‘‘Our sick frane needs a diet and so I will ha I 
bread a little higher.” ; See: 
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of Right and Left, and it will be difficult 
te get them considered as mere questions 
of financial retrenchment. ; ie 


PEerILous ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 
To the 


touch “Administration” in 


France is to touch the fundamentals of 
Before 1789, under the abso- 


Government. 


administered the affairs of the Provinces. 
“Decentralization of Administration” was 
accordingly one of the fundamental de- 
mands when the Estates General assembled — 
in 1789. The attempt of the Constituent 
National Assembly to establish local 
governments elected by the people of the ~ 
localities was a failure; and when 
Napoleon reorganized the administrative 
system he restored the centralization of 
the old régime. Since 1815, as M. Seign- 
obos says, France “has remained essen- 
tially what Napoleon left it—a democratic _ 
seciety governed by a centralized adminis- __ 
tration.” In spite of this, the old revolu- 
tionary ideal of local self- 
government has persisted, __ 
and there has always been © 
a party to voice the re- 
curring complaint that — 
France is “too much gov- 
erned,” that the people of 
the localities, instead of — 
managing their own af- 
fairs, are. subject to the 
yoke of an unsympathetic 
and often corrupt central 
bureaucracy. Generally 
speaking, it has been the __ 
parties of the Left who 
have favored “decentrali- 
zation,” while the conser- 
vative groups have sup- 
ported strongly ceniral- 
ized government as the 
more efficient form. The 
retrenchment of adminis- __ 
tration is therefore likely 
to raise the more funda _ 
mental question; and in 
fact the Temps, inalead- __ 
ing editorial early in Sep. 
tember, took occasion to 
point out that the finan- 
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rial aspects of the proposed re- 
forms were of negligible impor- 
tanee compared with the question 
of a thoroughgoing reorganization 
of the administrative system. 
-. The matter of administrative 
retrenchment is further compli- 
cated by the fact that it touches 
the politicians in their most tender 
-spot—their interest in the spoils. 
of office. The proposed reforms 
involve the abolition of a host of 
offices, most of which, being 
within the appointment of the 
Government, fall within the pa- 
tronage of the Deputies from the 
localities concerned. The local 
officers, owing their offices to the 
Deputies, become in turn their 
henchmen and supporters. This 
‘is particularly true of the Sub- 
Prefects and Department Secre- 
taries, whose main business has in 
fact too often been to mend the 
- political fences of the Deputies 
whose influence obtained them 
their sinecures. Needless to say, 
the proposal to abolish the Sub- 
Prefects and Department Secre- 
taries has already offended any number of 
politicians, and the Cabinet has been no- 
tified that these particular reforms would 
meet with opposition in the Chamber. On 
Sept. 17 the Cabinet Council decided that 
it would nevertheless proceed with its pro- 
posed reforms, and would if necessary 
make the program of retrenchment a mat- 
ter of confidence. 


Army Atso A PoLiticaL QUESTION 


_ The military reforms, as well as the ad- 
ministrative reforms, are likely to raise 
questions that have little to do with finan- 
cial retrenchment. Since the founding of 
the republic the question of the Army has 
been eminently a political one. Generally 
speaking the “strong Government” groups 
—Conservatives, Clericals, Nationalists— 
the very groups that have stood for admin- 
istrative centralization, have been “friends 
of the Army,” while the Left groups, above 
all the Socialists, have been “anti-mili- 
tarist’” advocates of a reduction of the 
Army. The result is that bills reorgan- 
izing the Army, strengthening or weaken- 
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ing it, have generally accompanied the 
rise or fall of the nationalist and patriotic 
sentiment. The humiliation of the Franco- 
Prussian War resulted in a law exacting a 
five-year service, with certain exemptions. 

In 1889, when the Boulanger episode 
created a temporary fear of military dic- 
tatorship, the term of service was reduced 


to three years; and in 1905, following the 


anti-nationalist revulsion which accompa- 
nied the revision of the Dreyfus case, the 
term of service was still further reduced to 
two years. But in 1913, with fear of Ger- 
many and patriotic and nationalist senti- 
ment again in the ascendant, the term of 
service was increased to three years, only 
to be once more reduced to two years (in 
practice eighteen months) m 1924, when 
the military fever had subsided and the 
Left parties were temporarily in power. 
Now a Government made up of all the 
factions proposes to reduce the military 
service to one year—less than it has ever 
been during the life of the Third Repub- 
lic. Will the conservative “nationalist” 
groups of the Right consent, for the sake 
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of financial retrenchment, to accept a mea- 
sure that will be regarded as a notable vic- 
tory for the Socialist and radical groups? 

Not unconnected with the matter of mili- 
tary reduction and retrenchment is the 
question of the relation of France and Ger- 


many growing out of the Versailles Treaty. 


This question has been more or less defi- 
nitely raised by Minister Briand’s activi- 
ties at Geneva. M. Briand has long stood 
for a policy of conciliation and friendship 
with Germany, and it has been chiefly on 
account of this that the Left groups have 
supported him. Two months ago he was 
criticized by the Conservatives for exhibit- 
ing too great cordiality toward Germany, 


-and this fault, if it be a fault, he has re- 


peated in the present session of the League. 
His notable speech welcoming the German 
delegates was regarded in France as un- 
necessary and unwise; and it was reported 
that the policy which he advocated there is 
far from having the cordial support of all 
the members of the Poincaré Ministry. The 
Foreign Minister on Sept. 21 laid before 
the Cabinet Council his report of “conver- 
sations” with the German Chancellor. The 
conversations apparently involved four 
chief points: (1) the reduction of the 
French forces of occupation; (2) the trans- 
fer of the Sarre Valley; (3) the “commer- 
cialization” of the German debt, and (4) 
the return by Belgium of Malmédy. The 
Cabinet announced that “The Government 
was unanimous as to the interest of these 
conversations and the utility of their con- 
tinuance;” but at the same time it was stat- 
ed that the Government would deal with 
each of these matters separately and cau- 
tiously. It seemed clear that the Briand 
policy of “peace and conciliation” would 
meet with serious opposition in the Cham- 
ber, at least, and possibly even within the 
Ministry. 

Premier Poincaré himself on Sept. 26 
took occasion to reply to Stresemann’s as- 
sertion that the reception of the German 
delegates at Geneva implied that Germany 
was no longer to be regarded as responsi- 
ble for the war. The French Premier, 
speaking before the National Association 
of War Veterans at St. Germain, flatly 
denied the implication so far as he was 
concerned. He affirmed that whatever 
arrangements were made with Germany, 


it still remained true that Germany de- 
clared war on France and invaded Belgium 
in 1914, when both were neutral countries. 
He did not suppose that all Germans were 
equally guilty, but he did suppose that the 


German Government of 1914 was responsi- — 


ble for the war with France. He urged 
Frenchmen not to “disavow their past,” 
and he called upon the German Govern- 


ment to disavow the action of the old Gov-— 


ernment of the Reich. It is safe to say 
that the sentiment of the majority of 
Frenchmen is better represented by Poin- 
caré than by Briand. 

Thus the Poincaré Government, formed 
for the sole purpose of saving the franc, 
found itself involved in questions of in- 
ternal and foreign policy which could with 
difficulty be dissociated from fundamental 
political rivalries. It seemed unlikely 
that the political apathy which marked the 
adjournment of the Chamber would con- 
tinue—the less likely since the financial 
situation appeared less serious than it was. 
Although the franc declined somewhat in 


the third week in September, it held its” 


own subsequently, and the revenue col- 
lected by the Government for August 


showed an increase of 1,393,962,800 francs — 


over the amount collected in August of 
1925. In addition the Swiss loan of 60,- 
000,000 Swiss francs recently negotiated 
was subscribed ten times over, and a 
Dutch loan of 12,000,000 dollars seemed 
assured. These successes somewhat abated 
the sense of impending bankruptcy, the 
chief effect of this being that the parties 
were less disposed than they were two 


months ago to give the Government a free 
hand. 


OTHER EVENTS IN FRANCE 


Statistics indicate that up to April 1, 
1926, France had spent for the restoration 
of devastated regions 57,495,000,000 
francs. 

Great indignation was expressed in the 


French press over the charge made by 


Senator Caraway, on Sept. 11, that Ameri- 
can graves in France had been desecrated. 


The Senator was called upon to substanti- 
ate his charges by the Paris Post of the 


American Legion and replied that Senator 


David A. Reed was his source of informa- 


tion. Senator Reed, however, in an inter- 
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view on Sept. 28, stated 
that Senator Caraway 
had misunderstood him 
and that the graves were 
in “beautiful condition.” 

Twelve more Ameri- 
can citizens of French 
birth were recently held 
for military service. This 
has long been the prac- 
tice of the French Gov- 
ernment with respect to 
Frenchmen naturalized 
abroad. The American 
Government had always 
protested the practice, 
but it holds that it can- 
not do more to protect 
its naturalized citizens 
against the French law. 
_ During the week end- 
ed Sept. 22, the state- 
ment of the Bank of 
France showed that the 
bank had received from 
the State 450,000,000 
francs, and that the note 
circulation had been reduced by 405,967.- 
000 francs. 

The Duke of Guise, Bourbon Pretender 
to the French throne, according to dis- 
patches of Sept. 25, had refused the offer 
of the French Government to permit him 


EVENTS IN 


HE projects of the Jaspar Ministry for 

solving Belgium’s financial difficul- 
ties were continued more or less according 
to schedule; but, although it was an- 
nounced semi-officially on Sept. 6 that the 
franc would be stabilized late in Septem- 
ber or early in October, it became clear 
toward the middle of the month that stab- 
ilization would not be carried through in 
the immediate future. It was definitely an- 
nounced on Sept. 15 that the project had 
been temporarily postponed. 

The reasons for this outcome were not 
entirely clear. Perhaps one reason was 
that certain preliminary plans proved less 
successful than was hoped. The recent 
issue of preferred shares in the Belgian 
railway was, for example, not wholly suc- 
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GERMANY WANTS EUPEN AND MALMEDY 


Belgium: These shots won’t get past 


—Il Travaso, Rome 


to reside in France on condition that he 
abandon his claims to the throne. 

It was announced on Sept. 30 that the 
United States had paid $4,000,000 in set- 
tlement of French claims for ships seized 
during the war. 


BELGIUM 


cessful. | While the Government needed 
1,000,000,000 francs of capital to start 
the new railway administration, less than 
half that sum was actually obtained, some 
400,000,000 being taken by Swiss and 
Dutch investors and only 80,000,000. by 
Belgians. The chief reason for the post- 
ponement of stabilization, however, seems, 
to have been the growing feeling that it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
carry through the stabilization of the Bel- 
sian franc so long as the French franc 
remained uncertain. So important was 
this aspect of the problem thought to be, 
that, on Sept. 28, the Belgian Finance Min- 
ister, M. Franqui, held a conference in 
Paris with the French Premier, M. Poin- 
caré, : 
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According to the dispatches, the Belgian 
Minister learned that the French Govern- 
ment did not contemplate stabilization of 
the French franc in the immediate future. 


rejected the offer of the Belgian financier, 
Alfred Loewenstein, of a loan of $50,000,- _ 


000 free of interest for two years. M. Fran- 
a and M. Franck, Governor of the 


German Labor’s Attitude Toward 


Dawes Plan 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Associate Professor of History, Columbia University. 


F all recent happenings in Germany 
none perhaps has aroused greater 
comment than the carefully pre- 

pared speech delivered by Dr. Paul Silver- 
berg before the Congress of the German 
Federation of Industrialists at Dresden on 
Sept. 4 on German industrial develop- 
ments since the war. One of the promi- 
nent executives of the federation, a leader 
in the lignite industry and one of the late 
Hugo Stinnes’s most trusted lieutenants, 
Dr. Silverberg made a plea for the closer 
cooperation of capital and labor which 
was regarded by many as a broad hint to 
the Socialists that the industrialists would 


welcome the formation of a “Grand 
Coalition” consisting of Socialists, Demo- 
crats, Centrists, People’s Party and Ba- 
varians. 


After stressing the loyalty of the indus- 


trialists to the republic the speaker said ~ 


that more and more the 
realized that Germany’s 


industrialists 
economic re- 


covery depended not only upon the “trust- 
ful cooperation of employer and employed, — 


but upon the cooperation of the Socialist 
Party and the bourgeois political groups.” 
It was economically unsound, he declared, 
for the Socialist Party and the Centre 


Party, the two parties representing the 
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German labor, to be con- Me 
stantly endeavoring to + + 
outbid each other in their 

demands for improved - 


_working conditions. Such 


-ment’s burden. 


the world, as at present 


overwhelming majority of 
ek 


a situation, he contended, 
was a breeding ground 
for all sorts of rivalries 
and. difficulties, which 
were harmful economi- 
cally and politically. The 
Socialist Party, he went 
on to say, could not af- 
ford to remain in a posi- 
tion of more or less irre- 
sponsible parliamentary 
opposition. Rather it 
should be a part of the 
Government and assume 
its share of the Govern- 
In” his 
concluding remarks he 
warned the Socialists that 


constituted, needed organ- 
ized industry and its lead- 
ership as much as indus- 
try needed organized 
labor. 

This speech was hailed 
by the Republican press 
as almost assuring the ex- 
tension of the present 
minority Government of 
middle parties toward the 
Left and the formation of the “Grand 
Coalition,” instead of toward the Right to 
take in the Nationalists, who apparently 
hoped to be represented in the Government 
as soon as Germany was safely in the 
League. The Socialist press, while gener- 
ally welcoming Dr. Silverberg’s remarks as 
a sign of an improvement in the relation- 


“GENERAL” 


ally prompt. 
money marches 


ship between capital and labor, was more 


cautious in its comment. In fact, it was 
clearly implied that the Socialists would 
not join hands with the bourgeois parties 
unless they were first assured by the latter 
that certain demands favoring the laboring 
class would be granted. 

The reason for this attitude on the part 
of the Socialists is not difficult to ascer- 
iain. They know that a small fraction of 


GERMAN LABOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD DAWES PLAN 
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DAWES HOLDS A PARADE OF GERMAN 
REPARATIONS 


The payment of the German reparations has been exception- 


Yes, the Germans are born militarists—even their 


in the right direction 
—Dorfbarbier, Berlin 


the population composed of bankers, 
manufacturing magnates, wealthy land- 
owners and influential financiers who are 
engineering vast industrial amalgamations, 
are millionaires. They know, too, that a 
still larger minority made up of merchants, 
small manufacturers, stock brokers, job- 
bers and proprietors of hotels and places 
of amusement are making reasonable, and 
in some cases generous, profits. In sharp 
contrast to these two minority groups are 
the mass of the people—the professional, 
salaried and wage-earning classes, who are 
today less prosperous than before the war. 
They bear the brunt of German taxation. 
Wages, for example, produce some 60 per 
cent. of the income tax and nearly one- 
third of the total tax receipts. The tax 
on income from capital yielded onty 82,- 
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000,000 nenks last year, as against 1,367,- 
- 000,000 marks on wages. 


Moreover: ap 


most everything the worker consumes 


either is subjected to high imposts, as in 


the case of tobacco, heer: and sugar, or is 
kept dear by a protective tariff extending 
to staple foodstuffs. 


Workers’ CONDITIONS 


Those who oppose any concessions to 
the workers argue that wages are higher 
today than Pefore the war; they point out 
that weekly wages in twelve highly organ- 


- ized labor groups show an average increase 


of 37 per cent. over the 1913 average. But 
the workers counter the argument with the 
fact that these twelve groups are among 


the best paid in Germany, that the official 


index of the cost of living shows an in- 


crease of 41 per cent. over 1913, that the 


purchasing power of today’s average wage 


‘does not exceed 90 per cent. of the pre-war 
- wage, and. that consequently the worker, 


although he toils fewer hours, is financially 
worse off than he was twelve years ago. 
Many persons, both within and without 
Germany, though conceding that Dr. Silver- 
berg’s scheme for greater economic and 
political cooperation would, if carried out, 
undoubtedly be a boon to the Reich, are 
inclined to believe that full economic re- 
covery is impossible as long as Germany is 
harnessed with the Dawes plan. They 
frankly admit that the majority of the 
German people accepted the Dawes pro- 
gram and that the German Government 
has done nothing to impede the reparations 
machinery put in motion by the plan. On 
the other hand, they assert, the German 
people, almost to a person, are opposed 
to the whole reparations scheme and, what 
is more, they do not believe that the Dawes 
plan ought to be, or can be, carried out. 
This feeling has been strengthened by the 
growing belief that Germany was_ not 
solely responsible for the war and that the 
Versailles pact, upon which the reparations 
scheme rests, ought to be thoroughly 
revised. 
_ The extremists, both of the Left and of 
the Right, are outspoken in their condem- 
nation of the Dawes plan. The Com- 
munists and also a good many Socialist 
labor leaders regard it as a scheme for 
shackling the German proletariat to the 


chariot wheels of Anglo- American’ capi- 
talism. The Nationalists, no less antago- 
nistic, declare that the very existence of the 


Dawes plan enslaves or crushes German ~ 


commerce, industry and agriculture. Many ao 


moderates even raise their voice against it, 


for they are unable to see how the Reich a 


can contribute two and a half billions an- 
nually for reparations without reducing 
the standard of life of the German people 
and especially of the German worker. 


Many keen observers are of the opinion 


that Big Business in Germany has sup- 


ported the plan partly for the sake of do- 


mestic quiet and partly in order to pre- 
serve good relations with foreign finan- 
cial interests. 
the further should the 


opinion _ that, 


Dawes plan result in a reduction of real 


wages for the worker, it would in all prob- 
ability lead to a profound political storm 
which might conceivably strengthen the ex- 
treme Left and seriously endanger busi- 
ness. Not a few students of the repara- 
tions problem maintain that to date prac- 
tically the whole amount of reparations 
has been provided by foreign lenders, 
and mainly by the United States. Under 
the Dawes plan money lent to Germany is 
transferred to the Allies, who in turn pay 
it back to the United States. How long 
this vicious circle will last depends, these 
students believe, on how long the American 
investor is willing to have it continue. 

That the Dawes plan has given Ger- 
many a breathing spell few deny. Under 


it credit has been restored and industrial — 


conditions improved. On Sept. 1, 1926, 
statistics showed that 1,549,000 workers 
were idle, which was half a million less 
than in February. Bankruptcies in the 
first two weeks of September were only 
148, against 490 for August and 2,016 for 
February. The coal and steel markets 
were distinctly active during September, 
and it was noticeable that trade experts 
predicted that Germany would retain after 
settlement of the British strike a great part 
of the coal trade acquired because of the 
decrease in British competition. Germany's 
metal output was also increasing rapidly. 


Pig iron production in August was 850,208 _ 


tons, against 767,862 in July and 765,901 
in August, 1925. The steel production re- 
turn had not yet appeared. Omitting the 
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- movement of precious metals, imports into 
Germany during August were 918,727,000 
marks, against 928,959,000 in July. Ex- 
ports were 833,917,000 marks, against 
821,729,000. Thus the excess of imports 
for the month was 74,830,000 marks, com- 
paring with an excess of imports in Au- 
- gust, 1925, amounting to 453,926,000. In 
the eight completed months of 1926, im- 
ports were 6,276,000,000 and exports 
6,449,000,000, leaving an export surplus 
for the period of 173,000,000, as against 
an import excess of 3,132,000,000 in the 
same eight months of 1925. Coal exports 
in August aggregated 90,000,000 marks, 
which was double the pre-war monthly av- 
erage. Exports of machinery and steel de- 
clined, but shipments of textiles were large- 
ly increased. Whether this industrial and 
trade recovery, slow though it is, would 
have been possible at all without the help- 
ful influence of the Dawes plan is a de- 
batable question. 

Naturally, many Germans, as well as 
others who dislike the Dawes plan and the 
whole reparations business, hope that the 
day is not long distant when both inter- 
allied debts and reparations will be can- 
celed. Should this come to pass, certain 
obstacles, pregnant with all sorts of dan- 
gers to the culmination of Dr. Silverberg’s 
plan for greater cooperation, would be 
removed. 


' OTHER EVENTS IN GERMANY 


Persistent rumors during the latter part 
of September that Prince William of Prus- 
sia, son of the former Crown Prince, had 
secretly and illegally participated in the 
recent Reichswehr manoeuvres were con- 
firmed on Oct. 6 when General von Seeckt, 
Commander of the Army of the German 
Republic, admitted to Defense Minister 
Gessler that he had secretly approved the 
Prince’s participation, and requested per- 
mission to resign his command when Dr. 
Gessler informed him that he would be 
obliged to disavow his action before the 
Reichstag. President Hindenburg accepted 
von Seeckt’s resignation only after long de- 
liberation. A later report on Oct. 7 stated 
that von Seeckt was the victim of an in- 
trigue organized by former Crown Prin- 
cess Cecilie in her son’s behalf, and that if 
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he had not given his consent there would 
have been a tremendous upheaval in the 
army because most of the high officers are 
still devoted to the former dynasty. The 
Paris press generally hailed von Seeckt’s 
resignation with enthusiasm. General Wil- 
helm Heye was named as von Seeckt’s suc- 
cessor on Oct. 9, : 

The long impending break between 
Foreign Minister Stresemann and the Ger-_ 
man Nationalists came on Sept. 17, after 
the failure of the latter’s bid for re-entry — 


into the Cabinet. For months prior to the 


breach the Nationalists had heaped abuse 


on the Foreign Minister for pursuing a — 


pacific and friendly foreign policy. 

The announcement on Sept. 25 that the 
German People’s Party in the Prussian 
Legislature was negotiating with the Left 
parties for the formation of a coalition 
party in Prussia was believed by many 
political observers to portend the willing- 
ness of the German People’s Party to ad- 
mit the Socialists into the Reich’s Govern- 
ment. At present Prussia is governed by 
a minority Cabinet consisting of Social- 
ists, Democrats and Centrists, with the 
consent of the benevolent neutrality of the 
People’s Party. 

Carl Severing, Prussian Minister of the 
Interior, retired from office on Oct. 6, 
giving ill health as the reason. Albert 
Gezesinsky, Police President of Berlin, 
was named as his successor. Both are 
Socialists. 

The expulsion on Aug. 20 of Ruth 
Fischer and other prominent members of 
the Communist Party who showed Left op- 
position by demanding strict adherence to 
the unadulterated program of Leninism 
caused such a stir within the party that 
an open split in the party’s ranks ap- 
peared likely. 

The Interallied Aeronautical Guarantee 
Commission ceased its activities on Sept. 
1 in accordance with the arrangements 
reached in Paris last May aft€r negotia- 
tions suggested at Locarno. It had been 
the task of the commission to see that all 
military and naval aeronautical material 
was surrendered, to make an inventory of 
aeronautical material of every description 
in Germany, and to see that for a certain 
period after the coming into foree of 
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the Versailles Treaty no further aircraft 
should be built. 

Evidence that German steel manufactur- 
ers had been cutting prices on their ex- 
ports to te United States to an extent 
clearly in violation of the American Anti- 
Dumping act was foreshadowed in Sep- 
‘tember by data collected by a mixed com- 
mission which inquired into the matter on 
behalf of the Treasury Department at 
_ Washington. 

The Leipsic Fair, renowned as the great- 

-est of all German fairs, came to an end in 

September after a profitable session. 
_ A fatal shooting affair in which a 
French lieutenant killed three. German 
civilians in the occupied zone of the 
Rhineland occurred on Sept. 27, the cause 
being ascribed to the opposition of the 
German Nationalists to the policy of 
reconciliation recently adopted by the two 
Governments. Two other such incidents 
were reported on Sept. 30, and on Oct. 4 
a German civilian stabbed a French offi- 
cer. Both Governments showed great re- 
serve in the matter, all evidence seeming 
to indicate that in each case Nationalists 
were the aggressors. 

The attempt by the organized holders 
of old German Government securities to 
initiate a referendum upon the question 
of having such securities revaluated at the 
rate of 50 per cent., instead of the 12% 
per cent. provided for under the existing 
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plan, has been blocked, temporarily at 
least, by a technicality. The Minister of 


the Interior announced on Aug. 19 that 
such a referendum would affect the na- 
tional budget and, consequently, could be 
initiated by the President of the republic 
only under Article 73 of the German Con- 
stitution. 

The recent pardoning by King Albert 
of Belgium of six German policemen and 
one German woman, under sentences vary- 
ing from five years in prison to the death 
penalty for the alleged murder of Lieu- 
tenant Graff, a member of the Belgian 
forces of occupation in Hamborn, on the 


night of March 22, 1922, was hailed by 


the German press as wiping out one of 


the sore spots in the relations between — 
Germany and Belgium and as a long de- 
layed act of justice. Most of the Belgian 
papers seemed to entertain the same opin- 
ion. 

At the conclusion of its manoeuvres at 
Bad Mergentheim on Sept. 18 the German 
Army received the plaudits of President 
Hindenburg, who commended it for pre+ 
serving the traditional standards. 

Gross receipts of the German railroads 
corporation for August showed substan- 
tial surplus. Receipts were 410,595,000 
marks and expenditures 400,951,000, of 
which 49,977,000 was earmarked for ser- 
vice of the reparations bonds, 


EVENTS IN AUSTRIA 


HE success of Chancellor Ramek in ob- 

taining from the League of Nations 
Financial Committee the release of $9,000,- 
000 from the remainder of the League 
loan for productive investments (railway 
electrification, underground telephone ca- 
bles and dairying developments) in the 
1927 budget was greeted with mingled 
surprise and enthusiasm by the Viennese 
press. Great difficulties had been ex- 
pected, due to the Government’s increasing 
of the salaries of officials and advancing 
$9,000,000 to the Central Savings Bank. 
The Neue Freie Presse interpreted the fact 
that the committee sanctioned the release, 
though urging the strictest economy, and 
did not even discuss the Central Bank 


loan, to mean that the League did not de- 


sire to complicate the Government’s task, | 
but to give it time to work out of its dif-_ 


ficulties. Only the Socialists, who have 
consistently opposed League reconstruc: 


tion of Austria, found fault with Chan- 


cellor Ramek, criticizing him for asking 
the League’s approval of such internal af- 


fairs as the payment of officials. The 


press, with unexpected unanimity, wel- 
comed Germany’s entrance into the League. 

According to official figures issued onl 
Sept. 15, Austrian trade fell off 50 per 
cent. during the first six months of the 
current fiscal year. While the second 


quarter of the year showed slightly better 


results than the first, imports for the en- 
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__ situation on Austria’s neighbors, 


_ tire period increased and exports decreased, 
_ making an unfavorable balance of 526,- 
000,000 schillings, against 349,000,000 
schillings in 1925. The fact that al- 
though the quantity of goods exported de- 


creased very slightly, their value declined 


from 928,000,000 schillings to 809,000,- 
000 schillings, was interpreted by some as 
reflecting the shortage of capital in home 
‘industry, which in turn compelled export- 
ers to dispose of their goods at very low 
prices, often at a loss. The bourgeois 
press of Vienna attributed the adverse bal- 
ance to high Socialist taxes and to in- 
creased expenditures occasioned by higher 
salaries for State officials; both of which, 
it maintained, increased the cost of pro- 
‘duction. The press was also inclined to 
_ place part of the responsibility for the 
all of 
whom had erected high ot barriers. 
Austrian’ economists and others contended 
- that the real cause was due to the fact 
- that Austrian price levels had fallen 18 per 
cent, since 1925, and had thereby dimin- 
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ished the value of exports. 
port trade with Germany and Poland de- 
clined sharply, it increased over 40 per 
cent. with the United States and nearly Bx 
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doubled with Russia. 

The import trade, chiefly in foodstuffs 
and finished goods, rose from 1,277,000,- 
000 schillings in the first half of 1925 


to’ 1,366,000,000 schillings in the corre-. 


sponding half of 1926. Imports from 
America, England and Italy showed a 
marked decrease, the increase coming prin- 
cipally from France, 


only fifth. 

The number of unemployed still con- 
tinued high. Some 8,000 of them belong 
to the “Colonize at Home Society.” They 
assert that Austria has 1,000,000 acres of 
uncultivated land suitable for coloniza- 
tion and demand that the Austrian Parlia- 


ment expropriate certain parts of it for“ 


the benefit of the unemployed. 


Mussolini’ s Third Escape From 


Assassination 
By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College. 


N Sept. 11, 1926, for the third time 
within a year, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Pre- 

mier Mussolini. The two previous attacks 
were those on Nov. 4, 1925, when Zaniboni 
fired on him from the windows of a hotel 
opposite the Chigi Palace, and on April 
7, 1926, when the Premier’s assailant was 
Miss Gibson. On this third occasion a 
_bomb was thrown at his motor car. AIl- 
though the explosion damaged the car and 
injured a number of bystanders, none of 
them seriously, Mussolini himself escaped 
entirely unharmed. As in the case of the 
earlier attacks, this failure to end his life 
was followed by an outburst of enthusiasm 
for Mussolini, a strengthening and stiffen- 
ing of the Fascist régime and an effort by 
the authorities to check reprisals; but, in 


the present instance, the sequel also in- 
volved international complications. 

The would-be assassin, it developed, was 
a young Italian anarchist, named Lucetti, 
who had been living in France and who 
had managed to get back to Italy with 


the express purpose of killing Mussolini. 


The fact that he had recently come from 
France was seized upon as significant, and 
when Premier Mussolini, in an excited 
speech to the crowd, declared that “it would 
be well for responsible Governments to 
take note of this, because otherwise their 
friendship with the Italian people might 
be fatally compromised,” it was at once 
interpreted as a veiled threat to France. 
Fascist newspapers immediately began to 
assail the French Government in terms any- 
thing but veiled. “With whose complic- 
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and Rumania. Whereas in 1925 the United — 
States ranked third among the countries 
from which Austria imported, it is now 
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ity,” asked the Messaggero, “did this crim- 
inal manage to cross the frontier? At 
whose instigation did he decide on action? 
Who gave him arms and the exact infor- 
mation needed for his attempt? The at- 
tack is directly or indirectly the conse- 
quence of the infamous activity of a nest 
of Italian self-exiles to whom France gives 
hospitality, instead of expelling them as 
undesirable aliens, and whose activities in 
the publication of sheets against Fascismo 
and Mussolini she tolerates. It is time for 
other nations to understand that Mussolini 
and Italy form an indivisible unit. Who- 
ever touches Mussolini attempts to harm 
Italy. It is impossible to be friendly with 
Italy and maintain relations with the ene- 
mies of Fascismo. Therefore other coun- 
tries must decide to separate themselves 
distinctly from the anti-Italian activities of 
Italians abroad.” 

To such attacks the French took excep- 
“The Government of the French Re- 
public,” declared Le Temps, “has a high 
consciousness of its duty in not tolerating 
within its territory any intrigue or any 


plot against any foreign power whatso- 


ever, but it has none the less the clear 
consciousness of its hospitable duty toward 


foreigners from wherever they come who 
confide themselves to the generous tradi- 


tions of the Republic and live peacefully 
in its territories, conforming loyally to its 
laws. Just as it will not tolerate any 
abuse of its hospitality, neither will France 
admit that any action can be taken against 
foreigners who are under her protection 
and whose only crime is that they are not 
in agreement with the Government of their 
own country. The Italian people have too 
much understanding to believe Franco- 
Italian friendship should be made to de- 
pend on the demands of the Fascist press, 
which is the negation of all sane concep- 
tions of liberty. It is the business of the 
Italian frontier police to see to it that 
those who cross the frontier are not com- 
ing to disturb the peace of their country; 
and in seeking to place all kinds of respon- 
sibility on France for this crime commit- 
ted by an Italian on Italian soil there is 
perfidy of the gravest kind. When, in 
1894, the Italian, Caserio, assassinated at 
Lyons Sadi Carnot, President of the Repub- 
lic, no one thought of holding the Italian 
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an attempted outrage! The only authori- 
tiés to whom such a case of responsibility 
attaches are the Italian authorities who 
have charge of the maintenance of order 
and security within their own country.” 


Mussouin1 ONCE A REFUGEE 


Another paper, La Liberté, which for- 
merly sympathized with Fascism, did not 
lose the opportunity of pointing out that 
Mussolini himself had once been a politi. 
cal refugee with whom the Swiss authori- 
ties found it most difficult to deal, and 
that he, therefore, was in no position to 
preach to another country which gave hos- 
pitality to refugees from the tyranny of his 
own régime. 

Meanwhile Premier Poincaré protested 
to the Italian Ambassador on account of 
the attacks on France in the Fascist press 
and pointed out that the fault in permit- 
ting Lucetti to enter Italy lay with the 
Italian police on the border. At the same 
time the tone of the semi-official: French 
press would indicate a conciliatory atti- 
tude and an effort to smooth over the re- 
sentment aroused in the heat of excitement. 
In Italy, however, feeling continued to run 
high. Orders issued to the Fascist Party 
by its Directory referred in the strongest 
terms to the refusal of the French to ac- 
cept any responsibility for Lucetti. “The 
land of France,” they declared, “for whose 
safety some of our 500,000 war dead fell, 
has been for years the most hospitable 
land for all those hatching in their per- 
fidious hearts hatred against Italy. It is 
there that spirits are excited, bombs are 
constructed and those people are instructed 


who later will enter Italy to attempt the - 


life of the head of the Italian régime. All 
this cannot longer be tolerated.” 
Subsequent investigation connected Lu- 
cetti with Dr. Luigi Campolonghi, editor 
of the Corriere Italiano in Paris, an anti- 
Fascist organ. Dr. Campolonghi recently 
had a part in a letter sent to the Chancel- 
leries of most of the European countries 
and to the League of Nations condemning 


Government or Italian people responsible. 
Nor were they held responsible when an- — 
other Italian, Luccheni, at Geneva, assassi- — 
nated the Empress of Austria. How much 
stronger, then, is this argument when it is 
an Italian on Italian soil who is guilty of 


THN, 


the present Italian régime 

and asserting that Fascism 
had only itself to thank 
for the attempt at assas- 
sination. This revelation 
led to further attacks on 
France from the Fascist 
press. 

Violence on the part of 
his supporters Premier 
Mussolini attempted to 
control by an order pro- 
hibiting reprisals. As to 
whether this order was 
carried out with any com- 
pleteness there was differ- 
ence of opinion. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of the 
Interior, it’ was every- 
where obeyed “with the 
‘usual discipline.” Ac- 
cording to other accounts 
this is far from being the 
case. Communist and 
Socialist newspaper 
plants were reported to 
have been wrecked, a co- 
operative society pillaged and the premises 
of Socialist lawyers and several Catholic 
clubs invaded and damaged. 

Although Lucetti protested that he had 
attempted the Premier’s life unaided, there 
was evidence, according to the police, of 
a widespread plot. The arrests included 
the entire family of Lucetti; Enrico Mala- 
testa, a notorious anarchist, and numerous 
other persons. Although several hundred 
persons were taken into custody, none was 
remanded for trial because of lack of evi- 
dence. In preparing for the trial of Lu- 
cetti himself great difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding a lawyer to act in his 
defense. 

Meanwhile the Government took drastic 
steps. Two high police officials were re- 
moved from office on the ground of laxity 
in preventing attacks on the Premier, a de- 
mand of Fascist Deputies for a special 
and speedy session of Parliament was taken 
under consideration, and a bill drawn up 
establishing capital punishment for a num- 
ber of crimes. According to a summary of 


_ this measure, “three categories of criminals 


are enumerated as liable to the extreme 
penalty: First, those attempting the life of 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TWO LIRE 


Banker: ‘‘My lira is of gold.’’ 
Mussolini: ‘‘But mine is of steel.” 


—Il Travaso, Rome 


the King, Queen, Crown Prince or head of 
the Government; second, leaders of rob- 
bing or sacking parties in times of emer- 
gency, organizers of civil war, organizers 
of armed revolts against State authority 
and those conspiring against the welfare 
of the country; third, perpetrators of 
grave private crimes receiving general con- 
demnation, such as premeditated murder of 
father, mother or son, murder of children 
after abuse, murder by convicts serving 
penal terms and murder by more than 
one person organized for banditry. The 
bill contemplates trial for capital crimes,. 
not by ordinary jury but by a special tri- 
bunal headed by the President of the Court 
of Assizes, assisted by four Judges. Exe- 
cution would be by shooting, that being 
the system indicated in the old Sardinian 
laws from which the present legislation is 
evolved.” 


ITALIANS ABROAD PROSCRIBED 


Steps were also taken to apply the law 
against Italians abroad who plotted against 
the Fascist régime. The specid] commis- 
sion appointed in January, 1926, to apply 
the law in regard to such offenders was 
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reassembled. It is empowered to deprive 
any one found guilty of his Italian citizen- 
ship and to confiscate any goods he may 
possess in the kingdom. The list submit- 
ted by the Minister of Internal Affairs 
was noteworthy on account of the number 
of former Fascisti it contained. One of 
these was Carlo Bozzi, formerly editor of 
the Roman Fascist newspaper Nuovo Paese, 
who fled to France because he was impli- 
cated in the Matteotti affair soon after that 
murder was committed. Another was Ce- 
sare Rossi, one of the founders of Fascismo 
and formerly a close friend of Mussolini 
and head of the press office of the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs. He was arrested 
in connection with the Matteotti affair, but 
was released after more than a year’s im- 
prisonment while awaiting trial. He took 
refuge in France, turned against Mussolini 
and published revelations purporting to 
prove that Mussolini was implicated in the 
Matteotti murder. Still another was Bene- 
detto Fascisolo, formerly Mussolini’s pri- 
vate secretary, who also fled to France, 
taxing with him documents alleged to in- 
criminate Mussolini. Perhaps the most 
distinguished name on the list was that of 
Gaetano Salvemini, a historian of inter- 
national reputation and formerly professor 
in the University of Florence. About a 
year ago he was arrested and kept in jail 
for some time on the charge of having part 
in the printing and distribution of clan- 
destine attacks on the Mussolini Govern- 
ment and on the King and national institu- 
tions, but was released on account of lack 
of evidence. His hearing before the court 
was the occasion of a serious affray be- 
tween Fascisti and anti-Fascisti and of an 
address of sympathy reported to have been 
signed by over 2,000 Italian scholars, stu- 
dents and writers. This was the second 
list submitted to the special committee. The 
previous list contained the names only of 
extremist agitators abroad like the former 
Communist Deputy Vacirca, while the new 
list was made up of men on a higher in- 
tellectual and social plane. 

A further sequel to the attempt on the 
life of Premier Mussolini was a proposal 
to change the jury system whereby the 
jury would consist mostly of Magistrates, 
aided by a few citizens called assessors, 


- diplomatic support. 


drawn from severely restricted classes. 


They must be graduates of colleges or law 


schools or field officers in the army or 
navy. Men of lower rank might be nomi- 
nated if decorated for valor. 


OTHER EVENTS IN ITALY 


In the midst of the dramatic events con- 


nected with the attempted assassination of 
Premier Mussolini, the economic struggle 
for the revaluation of the lira went steadily 
on. At the same time that the deflation 
policy was inaugurated, other financial 
measures were announced, including closer 
governmental control over banking insti- 
tutions and the abolition or lowering of 
certain taxes, especially stamp taxes and 
those laid on membership in various types 
of organizations. The expected decline in 
Government and industrial securities had 


already begun to show itself, but in gen- _ 


eral industries were still reported to be 
working actively. It was announced that 
the workmen in the Fiat factory had vol- 
untarily given up an increase in pay in 
order to contribute their share in the eco- 
nomic battle and that the Workmen’s 
Unions at Leghorn had followed their ex- 
ample and refused increased wages. 

Vast coal and iron fields were discov- 
ered in the Province of Cagliari, in Sar- 
dinia. The coal was estimated to total 
30,000,000 tons, and was said to belong to 
the same class as English anthracite. 

A bill was presented by the Government 
on Sept. 25 authorizing the police to re- 
move from Sicily all persons dangerous to 
the public safety. It was directed espe- 
cially against the Mafia, that secret organi- 
zation which has long flourished in South- 
ern Italy. 

A treaty of friendship between Italy and 
Rumania was published on Sept. 18. The 
two Governments agree to collaborate for 
the maintenance of international order. In 
case of menace to the interests of either, 
the other binds itself to lend police and 
Arbitration on dis- 
puted questions is provided for and the 
appointment of a mixed commission to con- 


clude a commercial treaty. The treaty met 


with sharp criticism in Rumania because 
it failed to follow the example of France 
in recognizing the Rumanian claim to Bess- 
arabia. The omission of reference to Bess- 
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arabia in the Italian treaty was interpreted 
as unwillingness on the part of Premier 
Mussolini to antagonize Russia. 

The Italian Government instructed its 
delegation to the League Assembly to op- 


pose ratification of the opium convention | 


~_signed in Geneva last year, on the ground 
that it contained an unjustifiable and dan- 
gerous provision giving independence to a 
Central Board. 

A conference between Premier Musso- 
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lini and Sir Austen Chamberlain was held 
on a yacht off the coast of Leghorn on 
Sept. 30. It was hailed in the Italian press 
as a proof that the traditional friendship _ 
between Italy and England still exists. 

The seventh centennial of the death of. 


St. Francis of Assisi was observed through- « 
out Italy on Oct. 4. The celebration was 


emphasized as being symbolic of “the spir- 
itual ‘concord reached by the Italian na- 
tion.” 


-Kondylis Ministry Averts Overthrow 


in Greece 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


XHE most dramatic and unsettled po- 
litical situation in the southeast of 
Europe in recent weeks was in 

Greece. 

The troubles that almost ended in the 
fall: of Kondylis began with an insurrec- 
tionary demonstration on Sept. 9 on the 
part of the Republican Guard, a pretorian 
cohort independent of the army and navy, 
and organized by General Pangalos some 
time before to bolster up his waning power. 
Under command of Colonels Zervas and 
Dertilis, these troops occupied the eastern 
hills of Athens and demanded the imme- 
diate resignation of the Kondylis Cabinet; 
and when a detachment of the regular 
army moved against them with armored 
cars and artillery sharp fighting took 
place, with about forty casualties. In the 
end the rebels were forced to yield, and 
the two corps,.numbering about 1,000 men 
and officers, laid down their arms, the 
commanders being placed under arrest. 
The populace, however, stirred by the at- 
tempt at revolution, decided to have a 
hand in the affair, and for hours Com- 
munists and Royalists battled with royal 
troops and revolutionaries, men who ap- 
parently cared little for either side joining 
in; so that for a day the city was given 
~ over to almost complete anarchy. Kifissia 
Boulevard, usually crowded with thousands 


of people, was the scene of the hottest en- 
counter; batteries from Mount Lykabettos 
poured shells into the struggling mob. 

Premier Kondylis, in a statement to the 
press, emphasized the point that the sup- 
pression of the dictatorship and the im- 
prisonment of General Pangalos offered 
no guarantee of the liberty of the people 
as long as the Republican Guard was al- 
lowed to exist as an organization. Presi- 
dent Konduriotis, who returned hastily 
from his Summer home at Hydra, told 
newspaper men that he fully approved the 
measures taken by the Government to sup- | 
press the revolt and that the outcome was 
a victory for the Greek Republic. It was 
generally considered that the uprising was 
aimed at the republican régime, which is 
equally disliked by Communists and 
Royalists, and that, deplorable as was the 
entire episode, it had cleared the atmos- 
phere and taken a long step toward the 
suppression of the influence of military 
cliques in governmental affairs. 

A commission of inquiry on Sept. 12 
released about thirty civilians and soldiers 
who had been arrested in consequénce of 
the insurrection, but on Sept. 20 Colonels 
Zervas and Dertilis, with others, were 
placed on trial for mutiny. Colonels Zer- 
vas and Dertilis on Oct. 2 were sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. 
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The Government having freshly an- 
nounced its intention to proceed with Par- 
liamentary elections on Oct. 24, various 
party leaders set up demand that General 
Kondylis retire, leaving it to a “Cabinet 
of Affairs” to carry the elections to com- 
pletion. On three conditions, replied the 


Premier, he would do so: (1), that the — 


party leaders undertake the responsibility 
for maintaining order and repressing ex- 
tremists; (2), that they all agree as to the 
composition of the Cabinet of Affairs; and 
(3), that all agree to accept proportional 
representation as an electoral system. 
This last demand proved a serious bone 
of contention. General Kondylis and many 
others have feared that under the existing 
majority system the Royalists would obtain 
a majority of seats without winning a ma- 
jority of the popular votes, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the survival of the republic is 
quite possibly dependent on the use of the 
proportional plan. Most leading poli- 
ticians, however, stoutly object to the 
scheme, ostensibly on the ground that its 
adoption would facilitate the multiplication 
of political parties and leave the Assembly 
a mere congeries of discordant groups, 
though one may infer that in some 
instances the actual objection is fear that 
the individual leader or his group would 
be affected unfavorably. Proportional 
representation, in one form or another, is 
now widespread in Continental Europe, 
and on the whole is favorably regarded. 
That, however, it operates to perpetuate 
and promote petty political groups, and 
thus to rob Parliamentary assemblies of 
any chance to attain substantial working 
majorities, is the testimony of practically 
_all students of the subject. 


Konpyuis’s “IRREVOCABLE DECISION” 


The Premier on Sept. 16 assured press 
correspondents that he had no intention of 
resigning, but a weck later he had changed 
his mind, and on Sept. 23 he issued a mani- 
festo announcing his “irrevocable decision” 
to retire from politics and dissolve his 
party, the National Republicans, in the 
hope that this gesture would disarm the 
opposition of numerous political leaders 
who kept insisting that a “strictly business 
Cabinet” be formed for the purpose of 
carrying out free and uninfluenced elec- 


” 


tions. In some quarters his motives were 
heavily discounted, it being charged that 


revelations in the course of the Zervas- | 


Dertilis trial had so weakened his prestige 
that he could not hope in any case to go 
on long. But there could be no doubt of 
the General’s devotion to the republic, and 
it seemed only fair to give him credit for 


coming to the conclusion that the chances 


of a Royalist coup, or at all events a Royal- 


ist victory, at the elections would be 


lessened if he were out of the way. 

On Sept. 24 a Presidential decree was 
promulgated in the Official Gazette raising 
the state of siege that had _ prevailed 
throughout the country since the over- 
throw of the Pangalos Government, and 


it was announced that elections to the | 


new Chamber of Deputies would be held 
on Oct. 24 and that the Chamber would 
assemble on Nov. 11, with power to revise 
or ratify the Constitution within a fort- 
night. Another decree promulgated the 
text of a Constitution calling for a repub- 


lican régime, with a President elected for — 


a term of five years by the Senate and 
Chamber sitting jointly. Premiers were 
to be prohibited from remaining in office 
uninterruptedly for longer than one year 
each, 

On the night of Sept. 25 three anti- 
Venizelist leaders, General Metaxas, M. 
Tsaldaris and M. Demertzis, visited Presi- 


dent Konduriotis and demanded the forma-— 


tion of a service (as distinguished from a 
political) Cabinet, the application of a 
simple majority system of voting in the 
coming elections, and the convocation of 
all party leaders in order that the Presi: 
dent might discuss with them the best 
means of restoring a normal situation in 
the country. The President agreed to call 
the desired meeting three days later, and 
on Sept. 28 a distinguished group, includ- 
ing a number of former Premiers, went 
into conference. The principal topics dis- 
cussed were the system of election and the 
resignation of the Cabinet. On the ques- 
tion of proportional representation. there 
was an even division of opinion, and on 
the question of whether the present Cabinet 
should resign before the elections five of 
the conferees were in favor and three op- 
posed. Making good his promise of a few 
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Sins earlier General Kondylis placed his 
resignation in the President’s hands, never- 


_ theless intimating that he would be willing 
to stay in office until the elections were 


over. Decision of the President was post- 


. poned, but on Sept. 30 it was announced 


that Kondylis would continue (releasing 


_ from his Cabinet any members who desired 


to stand at the elections), and also that the 


_ elections would be postponed fifteen days 
_ from the date brensy announced. 


From Oct. 5 onward Greece entered her 
real electoral period. It was stated that 
M. Tsaldaris and the Popular-Royalist 


Party, to which most of the old anti-Veni- 


zelist politicians belong, had at last de- 
cided to take part in the election. A simi- 
lar decision was made by the other Roy- 
alist Party, led by General Metaxas. M. 
Tsaldaris on this date (Oct. 5) explained 


that the Popular Party had vainly endeav- — 


ored to persuade the Metaxist Royalists to 
unite in boycotting the election order, in 
the hope of forcing the Government to re- 


-nounce the proportional system and accept 
the creation of a Cabinet of Affairs which 


would secure impartiality and freedom of 
polling in the election. 
The Supreme Court of Inquiry an- 


nounced on Oct. 7 that it was unable to 


-, 


proceed with the charge of murder made 


OTHER EVENTS IN 


AND THE 


Poland 
AFTER two months of diligent inquiry 


into the financial and economic con- 
dition of Poland and of conferences with 
Government officials, bankers and repre- 
sentatives of agriculture and industry, the 
mission headed by Professor KE. W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton University concluded 
its work by the middle of September and 
sailed for the United States. A report run- 
ning to 800 pages was delivered to the 
Ministry of Finance and at once became an 


object of intense interest among all classes 


of the people, the more by reason of the 
fact that it was to be withheld from the 
public until it should have been translated 


into Polish and suitable digests and sum- 


-maries prepared. According to a member 


Rage hooey 


_ of the mission, the document is in six parts, 
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by the Minister of Justice against General 
Pangalos, the former Dictator, for having 
caused the execution of two Colonels con- 
victed of embezzlement. A retrial of Gen- 
eral Pangalos and his Ministers, however, 
was ordered, on the ground of his having 
issued unconstitutionally the retroactive 
decree under which the execution took 
place. Various other charges, including | 
embezzlement, smuggling, fraud in the con- 
cluding of an illegal treaty [with Yugo- 
slavia], bribery and other unpatriotic and 
disastrous acts, were preferred before the 
Court against members of the Pangalos 
régime. 
of Justice to produce the former Dictator, 
then on the Island of Aegina, in Athens 
for examination. 

On Oct. 2, in an authorized statement to 
the press, General Kondylis set forth his 
aims for Greece: Re-establishment of the 
rule of the people; fulfilment of the na- 
tion’s economic and financial obligations 
and agreements with other nations; the pro- — 
tection of capital and the assistance of the 
workers. He frankly admitted that his 
Government was “bourgeois” in principle 
and committed to the parliamentary system’ 
of government. In conclusion, he declared 
that Greece intended to progress and that 
“nothing can turn her from her resolve.” 


EASTERN _EUROPE 
BALKANS 
dealing, respectively, with (1) general 


monetary and banking conditions, (2) the 
tax situation, whose faults largely brought 
on the May revolution, (3) practical bank- 
ing as related to the country’s prosperity 
as a whole, (4) accounting and fiscal con- 
trol, (5) administration of the customs, and 
(6) State industrics end monopolies, espe- 
cially the salt industry. 

Finding that, with characteristic Slavic 
optimism, Polish statesmen, financiers and 
industrialists were prone to overestimate 
the more favorabl: aspects of their own 
and their country’s situation, Professor 
Kemmerer let no opportunity pass to warn 
against viewing the difficulties of the time 
too lightly. An example of overconfidence 
appeared in the considerable opposition in 
banking circles to recommend measures for 
the reorganization of the Bank of Poland; 


The Court called on the Minister — 
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_ the steady increase of the gold and silver 
reserves of late, up-to more than 40 per 
cent. of the currency issue, was taken to in- 
dicate that some of the advised precautions 
were unnecessa~y, whereas, in fact, the 
happy circumstance was mainly attributa- 
ble to unusual conditions, such as the Eng- 
lish coal situation and poor harvests 
abroad, and was attained more in spite of 
than in consequence of the fiscal system 
formerly in use. 

Unfortunately, political machinations and 
enmities continued to make the road to eco- 
nomic recovery difficult. A revolt in the 
Sejm (Parliament) against Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s army budget was overcome when 
on Sept. 24 troops were massed at the rail- 
road station to greet the Marshal returning 
from Silesia. But votes were passed censur- 
ing the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Culture, and the Bartel Cabinet 
resigned. This precipitated a fresh crisis. 
- Invited—more_ properly, commanded—to 
return to office with all of his former col- 
leagues, M. Bartel offered to drop the cen- 
sured members from the group. This, how- 
ever, the Marshal would not permit. “Go 
back,” he is reported to have ordered, “and 
announce the same Cabiret. If Parliament 
refuses to accept it we will dissolve Parlia- 
ment and govern without it.” The issue 
thus squarely joined, Parliament was ex- 
pected to back down; for independent au- 
thority over the Army seemed to make the 
imperious Minister of War master of the 
situation, whether or not the title of dicta- 
tor be written on his brow. 

The outcome, however, was not so sim- 
ple. On Sept. 30 the supposedly tamed 
Sejm again refused to vote the Govern- 
ment’s budget, and the lower house pro- 
tested roundly against the restoration of 
the two objectionable Ministers. Every one 
expected a dissolution; under the new con- 
stitutional provisions the President can dis- 
solve at any time and for any reason. But, 
~instead, Marshal Pilsudki changed his tac- 
tics, permitted the Bartel Cabinet to resigit 
and on Oct. 1 himself took over the Pre- 
miership. It was’ supposed that this step 
was taken to avert a national election, 
which might seriously interfere with the 
progress of the Kemmerer reforms. and it 
was freely predicted that the Marshal’s pol- 
icy would be to turn the country’s attention 


as much as possible from domestic matters 


to the international problem involved in a 


critical situation lately arisen over the 


Lithuanian-Russian treaty. 


Marshal Pilsudski on Oct. 2 formed a 


Cabinet said to be the strongest (“Left 


Democratic”) Cabinet created in Poland 
since re-establishment of Poland’s inde- 
pendence in November, 1918. The new 
Government was constituted as follows: 

MarsHAL Pitsupski—-Premier and Minister 

of War. x: 

(UnassicneD)—Foreign Affairs. 

M. SLowoj-STLaADKOowski—Interior. 

M. Kwiarowski—Trade and Industry. 

M. CzEcHowicz—Finance. 

KareL NiezAvytowski—Agriculture. 

M. Romocx1—Communication. 

Anprew Moraczewski—Public Works. 

Dr. JurKIEWwIcz—Social Welfare. 

Pror. W. Sraniewicz—Agrarian Reform. 

ALEXANDER Meysztowicz—Justice. 

In forming the new Cabinet, the Speak- 
ers of both houses were called into con- 
sultation, thus restoring the prestige of the 
Parliament, which had been somewhat in 
eclipse under the Bartel régime. To in- 
duce the Socialists to permit the appoint- 
ment of M. Moraczewski, the lone Socialist 
member of the Cabinet, it was stated that 
Marshal Pilsudski had been obliged to 
drop M. Klarner as Finance Minister, who 
was regarded by the Socialists as too 
friendly to the industrialists. 
sion of M. Niezavytowski and M. Meysz- 
towicz, wealthy monarchist landowners 
from Vilna, was interpreted as indicating 
that the Premier considered Vilna, for- 
merly held by Lithuania, as definitely 
Polish. 

The Government on Oct. 4 issued a 
statement on trade relations calculated to 
counterbalance any possible loss of con- 
fidence abroad in Poland’s credit. Again. 
on Oct. 6, Finance Minister Czechowicz 
gave out a statement setting forth the fiscal 
policy to be adopted under the new régime. 
The proposals, if executed, would tend to 
counteract the impression abroad that the 
Kemmerer recommendations were to be 
swept aside. The first task of the Goy- 
ernment, M. Czechowicz said, would be to 
maintain the budget balance. He cited as 
one means to effect this the further limita- 


tion of import facilities to help the trade — 
The second task was the control. 


balance. 
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‘of profits without injuring legitimate com- 


petition. Acquisition by the Government 
of large stocks of grain was cited as a 
means to this end. The decrease of the 


bank discount rate, the increase of the 
- State’s income, within reasonable limits, 


and simplification of the tax system were 


among other measures proposed. 


Rumania 


HE signing of the treaty of friendship 

between Rumania and Italy at the 
Chigi Palace at Rome on Sept. 16 was 
hailed in Rumania, as in Italy, as an im- 
portant development in Italian foreign 
policy in Europe and the Balkans. Gen- 
eral Averescu, the Rumanian Premier, 


_ went to the Italian capital for the pur- 
_ pose. 


After the war Italo-Rumanian rela- 
tions were unsettled, a series of clashes 
being provoked by the fact that Rumania 


at first repudiated her war debt to Italy. 


Of late, however, relations had vastly im- 


~-proved, and even before the new treaty 
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was signed Italy had opened a eredit. of 1 
200,000,000 lire for Rumania to purchase — 


goods in Italy. 

~The much discussed question of whether 
Queen Marie had received an invitation 
from the American Government to visit 
the United States was answered on Sept. 
28, when M. Georges Cretzianu, newly ap- 
pointed Rumanian Minister to this coun- — 
try, stated to the press that the invitation 


was “not official but semi-official,” and 


that President Coolidge was sending the’ 
Queen an invitation to the White House. — 
Reports that the trip was about to be can- _ 
celled because of a combination of dynas- 
tic difficulties and the ill health of King — 
Ferdinand were emphatically denied by — 
the Queen herself on Sept. 30; and three 
days later the departure from Bucharest 
was made. The itinerary of the royal 
party will cover most of the United States 
and Canada, and will occupy as much time > 
as is possible, while still permitting the 
Queen to be back in her own country by 
Christmas. 


Policy Unchanged 


by Eddy Commission’s Report 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


Soviet Government by the Govern- 

ment of the United States had lain 
fairly dormant since the emphatic reply 
of Secretary Hughes io Tchitcherin, Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, on Dec. 18, 
1923, uniil a group of prominent Ameri- 
can bankers, manufacturers, exporters and 
engineers announced last July that they 
had reorganized the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce to promote trade 
between the United States and Russia. But 


As question of recognition of the 


to inquirers regarding their purposes, 


their spokesman hastened to make clear 
that they sought only to further trade and 
commercial interests and in no way to in- 
fluence the policy of the United States 
Government. 


During August another group of Ameri- 
cans headed by Mr. Sherwood Eddy— 
lawyers, business men, churchmen, writers, 
educators—visited Russia to confer with 
officials, to study political, economic, so- 
cial and religious conditions and to amass 
evidence upon which to base conclusions 
as to the advisability of recognition by the 
United States Government. Their mission. 
was unofficial. But they were given access 
to official records and documents, they 
were granted conferences with important 
officers, and allowed to visit Government 
institutions and industries. Upon their re- 
turn to the United States in September 
they submitted to President Coolidge the 
recommendation that the American Govy- 
ernment should recognize the Bolshevist 
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Government and enter into diplomatic re- 
lations with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
The members of this unofficial Ameri- 
can mission were of many minds, they 
said, with respect to “the character and 
merits of the colossal. experiment upon 
which the Russian people have embarked;” 
but they were united in the opinion that 
under the severe testing of the past nine 
years the existing Government of Russia 
had proved itself a “stable and, so far as 
we can discern, enduring Government of 
the Russian people.” And so, having a 
common belief that the United States did 
not “base its recognition of other Govern- 
ments upon the approval of the character 
and practices of those Governments,” they 
called attention to the fact that all other 
leading countries of the world had recog- 
nized the Soviet Government and _ estab- 
lished trade relations with the Soviet 
Union. “It is not compatible with the 
economic interest of the United States,” 
they declared, “further to withhold recog- 
nition.” The United States should put 
itself in position to have Consular repre- 
sentation in Russia to safeguard the busi- 
ness interests of its citizens. They urged 
President Coolidge to consider entering 
into conferences “immediately looking to- 
ward recognition of Soviet Russia” on the 
basis of a mutually satisfactory settlement 
of debts and claims and of guarantees 
against revolutionary propaganda by the 
Soviet Government in the United States. 
For, in the opinion of Mr. Eddy and his 
associates, “recognition by the Government 
ot the United States will have the effect 
of encouraging the influences that make 
for good, and discouraging the influences 
that make for evil in the Soviet State.” 


ADMINISTRATION PoLicy UNCHANGED 


President Coolidge let it be known to 

‘he newspaper men assembled at_ his 

we _:mmer residence in the Adirondacks that 

pe the recommendation of the Eddy mission 

i had not affected the views which he had 

i expressed to other representatives of the 

press late in 1923. At that time he was 
auoted as saying: 

There is no change in the American policy, 


which, as I understand it, is that of awaiting evi- 
dence of the existence of a Government there that, 
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in accordance with our standards, would warrant 
recognition, one that has such a form .and_ has 
adopted such policies that we should be war- 
ranted in saying to the American people: “This 
is a Government that meets these standards and 
these requirements, and you will be justified in 
making commitments accordingly, and expecting, 
when these commitments are made, the usual sup- 
port from your own Government.” 


And in his message to Congress in De- 


cember, 1923, he had said: © 


Our Government offers no objections to the 
carrying on of commerce by our citizens with the 
people of Russia. Our Government does not pro- 
pose, however, to enter into relations with another 
régime which refuses to recognize the sanctity of 
international obligations. J do not propose to 
barter away for the privilege of trade any of the 
cherished rights of humanity. I do not propose 
to make merchandise of any American principles. 
These rights and principles must go wherever the 
sanctions of our Government go. 


When asked what was the reaction of the 
Coolidge Administration to the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Eddy and his associates 


who had just returned from Russia, of- 


ficial persons near the President directed 
the questioners to the statements of 1923. 
As the responsible authorities of the 
United States viewed the question, con- 
ditions in Russia had not changed since 
then. There was no new evidence to in- 
duce the American Government to believe 
that the Bolshevist rulers of Russia in- 
tended to recognize the sanctity of inter- 
national obligations. 


OTHER EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


While American observers became in- 
terested again in the question whether 
their Government should recognize the 
Soviet Government and should resume dip- 
lomatic relations, Russian leaders were 
much more concerned over the continued 
discord within the Communist Party. 
Trotsky now appears to have joined the 
“opposition” to Stalin, Bukharin, Rykov 
and Quibeschev, Dzerzhinski’s successor at 
the head of the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil. Aside from personal rivalries, which 
unquestionably bulk large in the contro- 
versy, the question at issue is the policy 


which the Soviet Government should adopt - 


to solve the problem of the peasants. 
Stalin and his group, who are in power, 
have sought to win the peasantry to sup- 


port the Soviet order by allowing them to 
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"have virtual ownership of the lands which 


they cultivate, by extending to them the 
opportunity of participating in local So- 
viets and gradually acquiring representa- 
tion in the All-Russian Soviet Congress 
itself, and by directing the management of 
Russian industries so as to meet first of all 
the needs of the peasantry. Stalin would 
obtain the additional cash funds which 
Russia must have by relentless economiz- 
ing in administration of the Government 
and its State enterprises rather than by 
forcing the peasants to release their agri- 
cultural products at a price level upon 
which the Government can secure a margin 
of profit from exports. 

On the other hand, Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and Trotsky, although they do not entirely 
agree with each other, have apparently 
joined forces to resist Stalin’s policy as 
favoring the peasantry too much at the 
expense of the urban and industrial pro- 
letariat, whom the opposition considers to 
be more essential to the cause of world 
revolution. As Walter Duranty writes from 
his observations in Moscow: “Stalin and 
his associates have their ears much closer 
to the Russian soil than the opposition 
leaders, most of whom spent a lot of their 
lives abroad and are more closely affiliat- 
ed with the international proletarian move- 
ment.” 

An important announcement was made, 
seemingly as a result of this fundamental 
disagreement among the leading Commu- 
nists. The Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party postponed the general confer- 
ence of the party, which had been sched- 
uled to meet on Oct. 15, until Oct. 25. 
Perhaps the activity of the “opposition” 
had been so widespread that Stalin and his 
group feared to have the conference assem- 
ble until they could find out, through the 
Ogpu (secret police) how far the disaffec- 
tion had reached into the several republics 
of the Soviet Union and until they could 
dismiss the ringleaders from office or 
counteract their influence upon the party 
members of the several communities. Ac- 
cording to the Moscow press on Oct 4 the 
process of eliminating leaders who had 
joined with the opposition had been par- 
ticularly successful in Moscow, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Kiev and in Turkestan. But at the 


-same time Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek and 
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Kamenev came right into the open with 
their attacks upon those in power. On Oct. 
3 they harangued a crowd of aviation work- 
ers in Moscow and endeavored to show that 
the policies of Stalin were evil. 
Those who were interested in Russia’s 


future watched the controversy increase in — 


bitterness with grave speculations as to 
what would happen when the Communist 
Party assembled in conference on Oct. 25. 
Another important announcement was 
that the All-Russian Soviet Congress, sched- 
uled to meet this Fall, would not convene 
until next Spring. It would be composed 
of representatives chosen in the elections 
which were in process from September, 
1925, to March, 1926. According to a. 


French journal, which claimed to have in- 


formation direct from Russia, the non- 


Communist elements made notable gains 
in those elections. When this All-Russian 
Soviet Congress does convene, it will be 
most sensitive to the interests of the peas- 
antry. 

It was reported from Moscow on Sept. 
16 that the Soviet Government had of- 
fered to Mr. Hugh L. Cooper of New York, 
representing American capitalists, a con- 
cession for hydroelectrical development on 
the Dnieper River to cost $60,000,000, and 
that Mr. Cooper had told M. Rykoy, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Commissars, that 
the offer was acceptable to the American 
concessionaires provided the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would make an initial appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 to purchase American 
machinery and equipment. 

The Russian Information Bureau at 
Washington announced that oil production 
in the Soviet Union had reached the pre- 
war level, having tripled in the past four 
years, and that exports of fuel oil had 
grown to 500 per cent. of the pre-war ex- 
port, and gasoline nearly 250 per cent. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR OP- 
POSES RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 
At a stormy session in Detroit on Oct. 12 the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor rejected a resolution to recognize Soviet 
Russia and adopted the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee which denounced the Soviet 
régime ‘‘as the most unscrupulous, most anti- 
social, most menacing institution in the world 
today.’’ The convention also voted unanimous 
disapproval of the proposal to send a labor 
mission to Soviet Russia. ‘ 
This storm of denunciation of the Soviet 
Government was precinitated by the reading 
of a letter from Albert F. Coyle, a graduate of 
the Yale Divinity School and acting editor of 


Z 
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The Locomotive Engineer, addressed to Pow- 
ers Hapgood, a Harvard graduate, who has 


- been a mine worker in Pennsylvania for sev- 


eral years, and associated with John Brophy, 
President of District 2, who is a candidate for 
the office of President of the A. F. of L. in 
opposition to President Lewis. From this letter 
it appeared that Coyle, prime mover of: the 
lan to send an. American Labor Commission 
o Russia, had arranged with Jay Lovestone, 
former Secretary of the Executive Committee 


-of the Communist Party, to found a new 


miners’ paper. The letter read in part as 


follows: 


“Dear Powers: The biggest thing that has 
come our way for the success of John’s [John 
Brophy] campaign is the split in Illinois. When 
I sent you the telegram Tuesday, Oscar 
Ameringer, editor of The Illinois Miner, was 


in my office, bound for a meeting in New York 


with John, Art, McAllister, Coleman and one 
or two other friends. He is going to swing the 


-entire support of The Illinois Miner to. John, 


and in case Lewis succeeds in driving him out 


of that position he will immediately launch a 
_ paper to be called The National Miner, which 


will be an aggressive, progressive paper, cham- 


-pioning John’s campaign up to election time 


and also boosting a labor party, nationaliza- 
tion of the mines, organization of the unor- 
ganized and similar progressive issues. * * * 
Jay and I have agreed that The National 
Miner should be started * * * as soon as the 
money can be raised to do it. It will take 
about $30,000 to see it through the first year, 
and we have a few wealthy friends on whom 


we are going to call for help immediately. 


Oscar Ameringer is willing to be business man- 
ager and general adviser. * As assistant 
editor I have in mind Vern M. Smith, who 
used to edit Industrial Solidarity, and has gone 
steadily to the Left until now he is one of 


FEW hours after the arrival of M. 
"~~ Slezevicius, Lithuania’s Prime Minis- 
ter, the Soviet-Lithuanian compact of non- 
aggression was signed in Moscow. This 
treaty declares that the relations of the 
two countries shall continue on the basis 
of their peace treaty signed at Moscow on 
June 12, 1920—a significant declaration, 
for by. it the Soviet Government virtually 
reacknowledges that Vilna is Lithuanian 
territory, in spite of the fact that it is at 
present included within the territory of 
Poland. Further, Lithuania and the Soviet 
Union contract by the new treaty to respect 
each other’s sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity in all circumstances; bind each of 
the Governments not to make war on the 
other and to remain neutral in case either 
is the subject of an unprovoked attack; 
undertake not to participate in coalitions 
or combinations hostile to each other, and 
particularly to abstain from all combina- 
tions for an economic or financial boycott 
of each other. The treaty provides for a 
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Jay’s [Ja -Lovestone of the Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party] best friends. It would not be 
wise to have his name on the editorial mast- 
head, however, since it would give Lewis an 
opportunity to denounce the new paper and 
forbid his members to read it. We must have 
some one for editor whose name is respected 
and who cannot be branded by Lewis as a 
‘Bolshevik.’ 3 
“Here is where you come in. * * * Your 
name would appear on the editorial masthead. 
* * * JT have frankly said to several of our 
friends that in case John is successful. you 


must be the next editor of The United Mine — 


Workers’ Journal. In such a case The Na- 
tional Miner could be combined with The 
United Mine Workers’ Journal after you took 
charge of the latter. * *' *” 

Vice President James Wilson, who read the 
Coyle letter, declared that it was apparent 
that Coyle, acting with the Communists, was 
planning to smash the miners’ union and gain 


control of The United Mine Workers’ Journal ~ 


for propmennde purposes. . 

“Tt is true that Coyle was one of those be- 
hind the movement,’’ said President Lewis. 
“Since the unhappy destruction of his plans to 
go to Europe, he has promoted a plan that 
would enable his Communist followers to seize 
the miners’ union. This is not our first experi- 
ence with their sinister attacks. In many sec- 
tions the mine workers have been compelled to 
combat the activities of Communist agents of 
Russia.”’ 

The stormy session of the convention was 
closed when the vote was taken. A resolution 
favoring recognition of Soviet Russia, proposed 
by I. H. Goldberg and Percy Ginsberg of, the 
Hat and Cloth Cap Makers’ Union, was re- 
jected by substitution of the committee’s re- 
port above referred to, denouncing the Soviet 

overnment. 


NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


conciliation commission to settle any dif- 
ferences between the two countries, but 
leaves the details of its composition, du- 
ties and procedure for settlement by a sup- 
plementary agreement. Slezevicius handed 
the Soviet Government a note declaring that 
this newly signed treaty did not infringe on 


the loyalty of Lithuania to the League of | 


Nations. The treaty was to be ratified 
within six weeks of its signature and the 
ratifications were to be exchanged at the 
Lithuanian capital, Kaunas (Kovno). 
The Estonian Republic has made con- 
siderable progress in reorganization of its 
commerce during the past year. The un- 
favorable balance of trade has been elimi- 
nated; Estonian exports now exceed im- 


ports. On June 15 Estonia remitted $50,- - 


000 to the United States in payment of 
the first instalment on its war debt, al: 
though under the terms of the funding 
agreement with the United States payment 
was not due until 1930. — A. B. D. 


: : De Rivera Upheld by Spanish Plebiscite 


By JAMES MARTIN VINCENT and MILTON OF FUTT 


History Department, Johns Hopkins University 


ITTER partizanship and the censors 
have made it difficult to estimate 
. clearly from outside Spain the re- 
cent condition of politics in that country. 
Reports declared that Primo de Rivera’s 
Government had been seriously weakened 
by the alienation of the artillery branch 
of the army, that his personal relations 
with King Alfonso were not of the most 
sympathetic, and even that his fall was 
approaching and was merely being delayed 
until the present unrest had quieted. — Dis- 
patches equally credible announced that 
conditions were never more satisfactory in 
Spain as a whole, that de Rivera had 
passed his real crises and that the revolt 
of Sept. 5 was not to be considered as 
other than the ill-advised action of dis- 
eruntled army officers. His popularity 
throughout the country was greater than 
ever, it was contended, and with the sitting 
of the National Assembly his plans for the 
welfare of Spain would continue to 
progress. 

Threatened by a revolt among the 
artillery officers of the Spanish army, 
which became serious on Sept. 5, with indi- 
cations of increasing friction between the 
Prime Minister and the King, de Rivera 
within a week submitted for approval his 
régime and his plans for a new form of 
Government to the people of Spain. In 
the meantime, the King and de Rivera once 
more worked in harmony; the revolt col- 
lapsed after two artillerymen had been 
killed and two wounded; martial law was 
proclaimed, but in less than seventy-three 
hours civil law was restored, in both cases 
by the King’s order. Also, a strict censor- 
ship of the press and communications 
was enforced. Throughout the crisis, the 
most spectacular incidents of which were 
the perilous night drive of King Alfonso 
from San Sebastian to Madrid, 300 miles 
through good and bad roads in darkness 
and rain; and his meeting with de Rivera 
at the Royal Palace during which the Pre- 
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mier is reported to have declared, “If 
Your Majesty gives way to the officers I 
shall proclaim a republic with myself as 
the first President,” 
orderly. 
and the Liberal opposition remained 
boisterous and ineffectual. 

Preparations for the national “plebi- 
scite,” at which, for the first time in three 
years, the people of Spain were to have 
an opportunity to express some opinion 
on political affairs, were immediately 
resumed. Balloting took place on Sept. 
11, 12 and 13, and, according to the official 
count, resulted in a vote of confidence of 
6,989,043 votes for de Rivera and _ his 
plans. The Government was quick to 
point out that this vote was ten times 
greater than the number cast in any 


previous election in Spain and certain | 


newspapers proclaimed the “plebiscite” an 
overwhelming endorsement for de Rivera 
and his governmental methods. Other ob- 
servers pointed out that before any conclu- 
sion as to the significance of the “plebi- 
scite” might be reached the following facts. 
ought to be considered: There could be no 
vete against the present Government; no 


negative votes were permitted to be regis- 


tered; women were allowed to vote for the 
first time in Spain; the privilege was 
granted to them some time ago but the 
“plebiscite” was their first opportunity to 
make use of it and their enthusiasm was 
declared to be heightened by novelty. It 
was estimated that about 45 per cent. of 
the ballots were cast by women. 
ing age for men was lowered from 25 years 
to 18; and the vote was extended to “all 
women apparently above 18 years of age.” 


INTIMIDATION OF VOTERS 


The final voting day, Sept. 13, was the 
third anniversary of de Rivera’s coup 
d’état, celebrated as a day of rejoicing by 
members of the Patriotic Union, a society 


the daily life of the 
Spanish people continued to be quiet and — 
The majority of Spaniards ap- 
peared indifferent as to who ruled them — 


The vot- 


; 
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said to have been created by de Rivera, 
which first suggested the “plebiscite” and 
under the auspices of which it was held. 
Dispatches hostile to de Rivera declared 
‘that many were driven to vote by fear of 
some adverse effect on their positions or 
their business if they should fail to do so. 
They pointed out that all the 391 employes 
of the Bank of Spain signed and _ that 
nearly all the members of the teaching 
staffs of Government-controlled universi- 
ties did likewise. Letters from competent 
-and neutral observers in Spain declared 
that in some instances school children 
were permitted to register in a body their 
‘approbation of de Rivera and his an- 
nounced plan of government. On_ the 
other hand, the Government brought for- 
ward the recognized progress in economic 
matters which has taken place during the 
past three years, the successful termination 
of the war in Morocco, and the general 
well-being of the people. De Rivera, on 
several occasions, declared that the existing 
ferm of government had proved its worth 
as a temporary expedient and that he had 
-accomplished all he had promised in his 
manifesto of Sept. 13, 1923: “the sup- 
pression of anarchy, separatism, gambling, 
settlement of the Morocco question, the 
cleaning up of national, provincial and 
local administrations, and many other 
things.” 

To a French journalist de Rivera out- 
lined his ideas for a new Spanish Parlia- 
ment, which he expressed his intention of 
setting up when the time came for his per- 
sonal rule to end: “It will be a Parliament 
of professional competency. There will 
be 300 Deputies, elected for three years, 
representing all classes, all interests and 
all professions. There will even be women 
with a special mission to look after educa- 
tional interests. It will all be democratic. 
There will be no special representation of 


wealth, It will be not only a consultative ~ 


but also a really legislative body, whose 
approbation will be necessary. for applica- 
tion of the laws. There will be three meet- 
ings each week * * * and four days’ leave 
of absence to consult constituents. Within 
the parliamentary hall there will be com- 
plete liberty of speech, although there will 
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be censorship of the published records for a : 
the deletion of any statements judged dan-— : 


gerous for home or foreign consumption. 


The Deputies will have free transport and 


payment for the days on which they work.” 
In answer to a question as to what model 


the new Assembly would follow, de Rivera — 


said:. “It is my own invention. Spain has 
been accused of being archaic and retro- 
gressive. 
self entirely modern. The experiment will 


at least be interesting, and from among 


those specialists I hope passionately that 
I shall see some one arise to whom I shall 
be able to hand over the Government, for 
I assure you that I am not doing this for 
pleasure.” . ; 

De Rivera concluded an interview pub- 
lished in El Noticiaro del Lunes, a semi- 
official paper, with a statement that he 
placed great hopes in the meeting of the 
National Assembly, which was scheduled 
for October and which, he admitted, had 
huge tasks before it, among them the es- 
tablishment of a basis for future Parlia- 
ments and the manner of electing members 
to them. At a Cabinet meeting held at 
San Sebastian on Sept. 21 it was decided 


that the meeting of the National Assembly — 


should not be held until November. 


Throughout Europe the press was gen- 


erally sarcastic on the subject of the “pleb- 
iscite.” The London Star declared that not 
even the plebiscite which made Napoleon 
III Emperor of France was so great a 
sham, and added that it most nearly re- 
sembled a “children’s game, ‘Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes and see what 
Primo will send you.’ ” oe 
Participants in the revolt of the Artil- 


lery Corps were dealt with severely by a 


court-martial summoned to consider their — 


cases as soon as the movement had been 
checked. On Sept. 13 the court-martial 
sentenced the commander of the artillery 
school at Segovia to death after proof of 
his leadership of the revolt had been sub- 
mitted. King Alfonso, however, immedi- 
ately commuted the sentence to life im- 


prisonment, acting. it was said, on a peti- 


tion of de Rivera. Thirty-three artillery 
officers of high rank were condemned to 
varying terms of imprisonment. 


Now she is going to show her- | 
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The Corericl Sie a Parnes 
on Oct. 5 announcing the end of the Moroc- 
can war. It was stated that the troops had 
established Winter quarters, that there was 

“unprecedented quiet along the front,”’ that 
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peace was “not expected to be broken for. 


-a long time to come, if ever,” and that — 


“for nearly the first time in seventeen 
years Spanish soldiers are able to make — 
ordinary daily marches unmolested.” 


EVENTS IN OTHER NATIONS: OF EUROPE 


Portugal 


AN abortive military revolt occurred on 

Sept. 11 at Chaves, in northern Portu- 
gal near the Spanish frontier. The dis- 
turbance was caused by a Captain of in- 
fantry and a few soldiers who for a, short 
time succeeded in occupying the postof- 
fice and railway station of Chaves and ar- 
resting a number of officers who refused 
to join the movement. After a brief re- 
sistance to a body of loyal troops sent 
against them, the insurgents surrendered. 
Captain Alfredo, who led the revolt, and 
eighteen others, including eight civilians, 
were arrested and held for trial by court- 
martial. 


Switzerland 


HE Swiss Government, according to a 

dispatch from Berne, instructed its 
Minister at Rome on Sept. 17 to call the 
attention of the Italian Government to the 
danger which might result from hostile 
demonstrations against foreigners in Italy. 
The Swiss Federal Council “declared that 
such manifestations of hostility, some of 
which occurred after the last attempt on 
the life of Mussolini, might strain the 
friendly relations between the two coun- 


Se Holland 


A. DESIRE for more beer on the part 

of soldiers of the Twelfth Infantry 
Regiment after they had completed a long 
march in hot weather was blamed for an 


~ outbreak of mutiny at Assen on Sept. 21, 


which resulted in the death of a noncom- 
missioned officer and the wounding of sev- 
eral soldiers. When the canteen orderlies 
refused an additional supply of beer the 
men rioted and wrecked the canteen. Of- 
ficers in command of the guard ordered 
a volley fired over the heads of the riot- 
ers; the latter became more incensed and 
some began to sing “The Internationale.” 

The next volley was fired into the crowd 


and the disturbance stopped. Disorder of 
a similar nature was also reported from 2 


Ede. 


The new Governor General of the Dutch — e 


East Indies, Jonkheer A. C. D. de Graeff, 
formerly Dutch Minister to the United — 
States, arrived at Batavia and assumed — 
his duties early in September. 


Denmark 


"THE Government of Iceland informed — 
the Foreign Office at Moscow through 

the Danish Minister, M. Schou, that Ice- 
land recognized the Government of. the 
Russian Soviet Union de jure. . 
The Danish Foreign Minister, Count 
Moltke and the Swedish Minister at Co- 
penhagen, Baron Beck Friis, on July 20, 
exchanged ratification papers on the ar- 


bitration convention concluded between — 


Denmark and Sweden in January, 1926. 
Ratification papers of a similar conven- 
tion between Denmark and Finland were 
exchanged on July 26. Both agreements 
immediately entered into effect. 


Norway 


THE impeachment trial of ex-Premier 

Abraham Berge and six members of 
his Cabinet on a charge of violating the 
Constitution by secretly supporting the 
Norde Handelsbank (Norwegian Bank of 
Commerce) in 1923-24, began in the Su-. 
preme Court at Oslo on Oct. 4. All the 
accused former Ministers appeared in per- 
son. 


Sweden 
A SWEDISH steel] and iron trust, pro- 


posed some time before as a means 
of overcoming an existing depression in 
that industry, caused in part by competi- 
tion from countries with a low exchange 
rate, was formed by an amalgamation of 
several of the oldest and best known Swed- 
ish iron works. The total capital involved 
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was estimated at 127,000,000 kronor, or 
more than $34,000,000. The Fagersta 
‘Works was selected as the “mcther com- 
pany.” 

Sweden was again represented at the 
League of Nations meeting by the former 
Foreign Minister, Osten Unden, who sat 
on the Council, while the present Foreign 
Minister, Eliel Loefgren, headed the dele- 
gation in the Assembly. Last year the 
same two men spoke for Sweden, which 
indicates that though there has been a 
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policy has not been altered. A Aes 
The engagement of Princess Astrid, third 


oo 


change in ministry the Swedish. foreig 


daughter of King Gustay’s younger brother, 
Prince Carl, to the Crown Prince of Bel- 
gium, was formally announced. 

In the local elections the Social Demo- | 
cratic Party made the most gains. Although. 
the position of the Government is not © 
affected at the present time, future elec- _ 
tions to the First Chamber will be based 
on the present réturns. 


A Moslem League of Nations 
By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 3 


Professor of History, University of Illinois. 


T is now possible to present a fairly 
complete survey of what has been 
described as the beginning of a Moslem 

League of Nations—the Islamic Congress 
which met at Mecca at the call of the King- 
Sultan Ibn Saud at the time of the pil- 


erimage during June and July, 1926. Ibn 


Saud addressed letters on Oct. 26, 1925, 
to eighteen rulers and Presidents of asso- 
ciations. Since very few replies were re- 
ceived, a new set of invitations was sent 
out by telegram late in April, 1926. An 
_emphatic refusal was transmitted from the 
Shah of Persia on the ground that Ibn 
Saud and his followers had violated the 
sanctity of tombs and other holy places 
_and were continuing to do the same. 
Fourteen delegations, however, presented 
themselves at Mecca early in June, and 
three or four others arrived later, so that 
in the end nearly all parts of the Moslem 
world were represented. The conference 
had been called for June 1, but could not 
be assembled until June 7. A recess was 
taken from June 16 to June 27 on account 
of the ceremonies of the annual pilgrimage, 


After reassembling, the Congress sat until — 


July 5, when it adjourned at the close of 
its eighteenth session. 

The King’s 6pening address was largely 
given up to a discussion of evil conditions 
in the Hedjaz in past centuries, with a 
violent attack upon the deposed King 
Hussein. The King called attention to the 


extent of public security near the Holy 
Cities, which he claimed to be the best for 
many centuries. He sketched a program 
for the civil and religious interests of the 
Hedjaz and the tranquilizing of the 
Moslem world. His ideas showed clearly 
his adherence to the Wahabi principles, 
which correspond somewhat to the Funda- ~ 
mentalist movement in the Protestant © 
churches of America, showing a desire “to ~ 
purify the land from all innovations, * * * 
ignorance, and corruption of morals.” He 
directed attention to improvements in 
education and hygiene. Al! should be done 
in conformity with the Sacred Law of 
Islam. The Congress was then organized 
by the election as President of Sharaf 
Adnan, chief of the. delegation from the 
Hedjaz, two Vice Presidents from India 
and Russia respectively, and a Secretary 
from Asir. 

Sanitary conditions near the Holy Cities 
received much attention, both before and 
after the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 
Especial attention was called to the de- 
sirability of using up all remains from — 
the sacrifice of animals, large amounts of 
which are customarily left in such a way 
as to pollute the air. Near the close of the 
Congress resolutions were passed provid- 
ing for committees which should procure 
in the course of time proper places of sac- 
rifice, adequate latrines, complete hospi- 
tals, a service of doctors and nurses, an 


Tee 


pee adequate. supply of pure water and dis- 


-pensaries with a sufficiency of medicines 


for all. The completion of the Hedjaz 
_ railways, by links connecting Medina, 
Mecca, Jedda and Yambo was proposed, 
_ to be constructed and managed by a com- 

pany which should employ none but Mos- 
lem capital. 


ANNUAL ConcreEss TO Be HELD 


Several sessions were devoted to the 
fashioning of a constitution for the Con- 
gress. The clauses were committed to a 
small group for revision of language. The 
Egyptian, Turkish and Afghan delegations, 
which joined the Congress only after the 
pilgrimage, declined to subscribe to the 
terms of the documents without consulting 
their Governments. It was resolved that 
the Congress should meet annually at the 
time of the pilgrimage. The regular place 


-of meeting should be at Mecca, but in case 


_ of serious political disturbances, it might 


be held in another Moslem country. 


On account of frequent difficulties aris- 
ing between Wahabi and other pilgrims as 


_ regards observances near the tombs of holy 


men, a special commission composed of the 
priests who were members of the Congress 
was appointed. It recommended that a 
permanent commission of eight be chosen, 
two each from Nejd, India, Egypt and Java, 
which should require conformity to the 
Holy Law in the neighborhood of tombs, 
and should eliminate all innovations there. 
A similar question was brought up as re- 
gards the liberty of pilgrims to carry on 
the rites of pilgrimage according to the 
teachings each of his own sect. The Con- 
gress resolved that members of recognized 
sects who followed the usages standardized 
by their own learned men might have 
complete liberty, and should be judged 
only by their own learned men. 

During the last session a representative 
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of King Ibn Saud presented a resolution 
declaring that the region of Akaba and 
Maan, which had been ceded by Ali, son 


of the ex-King Hussein, to Transjordania, 


and which had thus passed from the inde- ~ 
pendent Hedjaz under the jurisdiction of a ~ 


foreign mandatory power, ought to be re- 
stored to the Hedjaz. The Egyptian, Turk- . 
ish and Afghan delegations declared that 
they had no power to discuss this question, — 
which touched international politics. In 
spite of their abstention, the Congress ap- 
proved the resolution. 

The Congress provided for an Execu- 
tive Committee, which should consist of 
Sharaf Adnan as Chairman and six mem- 
bers to be chosen from different countries. 
as follows: A railway engineer from Tur- 
key, an architect from Egypt, a finance 
specialist from India, an educator from 
Syria and Palestine, a specialist in hygiene — 
from Nejd and a specialist in legal affairs. 
from the Hedjaz. Until these persons 
should be appointed, a provisional com- 
mission was nominated. As in other cases, 
Egypt, Turkey and Afghanistan declared 
they had no power to ratify the appoint- 
ment of this committee. The close of the 
Congress was followed on the evening of 
July 5 by a banquet which Ibn Saud gave 
to the delegates, who numbered about sev- 
enty. The King delivered a brief address, 
and the delegates thanked and praised him 
in response. 

Upon his return from Mecca, Edib Bey, 
Turkish delegate to the Moslem Congress, 
said among other things: “We were ac- 
corded a very warm welcome. There were 
many lying rumors spread by foreigners | 
about the Turks severing themselves from 
Islam. Even King Ibn Saud asked if this 
were true, and my denial caused great 
satisfaction. Ibn Saud said that the Ghazi 
Pasha (Mustapha Kemal) had won the 
respect and love of the whole Moslem 
world.” 


OTHER EVENTS IN TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST. 


Al the meeting of the Council and As- 

sembly of the League of Nations, a 
representative of Turkey brought up the 
possibility: of that country’s entrance into 
the League and it was even suggested that 


‘ Turkey, considered to be the leading 


Z 


Mohammedan nation of the world, might 
be given one of the semi-permanent seats. 
Objections developed on the grounds that 
the number of the Turkish population and 
the political and economic importance of 
the country do not justify so prominent a 
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position. Back of that, moreover, the ques- 
tion arose whether Turkey does not stand 
disqualified for membership in the League 
on account of her recent cruel punishment 
of the political opposition and because she 
has not come to terms with Western 
nations in regard to payment of her pre- 
war indebtedness. 
_- Some agitation developed in Turkish 
- Government circles when it was announced, 
late in September, that General Pangalos 
before his overthrow had been preparing to 
declare war on Turkey and advance to the 
occupation of Constantinople. An official 
Greek communication declared that the 
report was devoid of all foundation. 

An order was issued at Angora near 
the end of September that all officials who 
did not take part in the war which over- 
threw the Sultanate and established the 
Republic should be dismissed immediately 
from their positions. 

The Turkish Government has enforced, 
since July 1, the regulations which reserve 
all coastal trade to Turkish ships. As a 
result the visits of foreign ships to Turkish 
ports have been reduced in number. At 
the same time Turkish ships are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to carry the coastal 
trade adequately, and money cannot be 

found to purchase more. Considerable 
losses to Turkish merchants are said to 
have resulted. 


Egypt 

GYPT’S fourth Parliament, assembled 
after some eighteen months of inter- 
regnum, has been taking itself quite seri- 
ously. A series of steps was initiated 
looking to a complete review of the acts 
of the Government during the non-parlia- 
mentary period, on the theory that the 
overnment was acting unconstitutionally 
and that all its acts must be revised or 
ratified. The question of the financial 
budget for the coming year offered an 
opportunity for discussing review and re- 
form in the Administration. No decision 
was accounted as irrevocable and no ar- 
rangements too sacred for criticism. Of 
course, references to questioned acts of 
King Fuad or the British High Commis- 

sloners were made in veiled language. 


The Chamber of Deputies modified the 
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Daren 3 
report of the Finance Commission, which 


Egypt’s foreign legations. The final de- 
cision was that the legation at Rio de 


Janeiro should be abolished and that those — 


at Brussels, Madrid, Prague, Bucharest and 
The Hague should each be replaced by an 
office containing a first secretary and an 
archivist. The plan to establish legations 
at Stockholm and Berne was abandoned. 
Several consulates were ordered abolished. 
In capitals where Egyptian legations con- 
tinue to exist these offices will carry on 
necessary consular work. Considerable re- 
ductions were ordered in salaries for the 
foreign service, to take effect when the 


present incumbents cease to hold office. It 


was. decided to continue the legation at 
Teheran, because of the desirability of 
maintaining close relationship with an im- 
portant Moslem power. 

The positions and salaries of the Rector 
of Al Azhar University in Cairo and of the 
Grand Mufti of Egypt, who is in a way the 
head of the Moslem church organization 
for the country, were discussed. The uni- 
versity head was found to be receiving 
$14,000 a year, together with more than 
100 loaves of bread a day, besides certain 
revenues from endowments whose amount 
is not known. 
about $9,000 a year, together with an 
unknown amount of revenues from endow- 


ments. An investigation of the exact total 


income of each was ordered. A resolution 
was passed looking toward a complete 
reorganization of the religious institutions 
of the country. <A plan to abolish the 
system of religious endowments, following 
the precedent established in Turkey, was 
postponed. 

The policies and conduct in office of 
Aly Maher Pasha, Minister of Education 
under Ziwar Pasha, were fiercely attacked. 
A commission of inguiry into Aly Maher’s 
administration of the office was appointed. 
The budget for education was reduced 
slightly to about $12,500,000. An increase 
was voted in the budget for the Department 
of Public Health in order to open three 
centres for child welfare. The debates 
showed lively interest in the improvement 
of sanitary conditions in Egypt. 


Keen dissatisfaction was expressed with _ 


The Grand Mufti receives” 


recommended abolition of a number of — 


'y 


ie 


|e 
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* 


Pp 


ported in pessimistic fashion after a recent 


‘the. King’s Ss. a 1 and other royal expen- 
- ditures. Nearly $4,000,000 was demanded 
on this account, about ten times as much as 
3 the civil list of 1914. It was brought out 


further that roads had been built at public 
expense with the main purpose of adding 
to the accessibility of the King’s private 
estates. The royal requests were approved, 
but with a resolution that “His Majesty 


_ should cause reductions to be made, so that 


2 ae 


the administration of the royal revenues 


_ may be an example of economy and good 


management to the country as a whole.” 

The King was indirectly criticized in the 
debate on the budget for foreign affairs 
because of the expenditure of more than 
$800,000 on purchasing and rearranging 


~ Bute House in London, ostensibly for the 


use of the Egyptian Legation. The budget 
of the Minister of Public Works initiated 


_ a program under ‘which $7,500,000 will 


be spent in the next three years upon 
widening and improving the streets in the 
Egyptian quarters of Cairo. 


Syria 


cs Tae new French High Commissioner for 


~. Syria, Henri Ponset, has been assistant 
director of the African and Levant Section 
of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Before departing at the beginning of Octo- 
ber for his new post, he announced that 
- he had been studying all aspects of the 
Syrian situation and that he was going out 
with an open mind, ready to listen to all 
plans for settlement and trusting that he 
would find one which would be satisfac- 
tory. 

Import duties have been reduced in 
Syria for goods imported from countries 
in the League of Nations, United States 
and Turkey, to the following rates: Cotton 
goods, 20 per cent.; cotton yarn, 15 per 
cent.; caustic soda, alimentary fats and 
pastes for soup, 11] per cent. 


Palestine 
ROFESSOR FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 
of the University of Frankfort re- 


visit to Palestine. He believes that agri- 


- cultural colonization is a total failure and 
blames Socialistic and Communistic influ- 
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ences. He denounced ‘usury in loans to 
farmers and said that Zionists must accept — 
the idea that the Arabs will remain in a 
majority in Palestine. He declared him- 
self, however, still a strong supporter of 
Zionisin: : 

Sir Ronald Storrs, who has been Gover: | 
nor and District Commissioner of. Jeru- 
salem since the British occupation, has 
resigned in order to accept the position: 
of Governor of Cyprus. 


Iraq 


N decided contrast to last year, the 

region of Bagdad has been compara- 
tively cool and moist during the past 
Summer. Grass grew where ordinarily in 
Summer only yellow desert exists. The 
rivers are running with abundant water 
and good crops of rice and cotton are to 
be expected. 


Persia 


A PLOT was discovered at Teheran in 

September whereby the Shah, the 
Crown Prince, many high military officers 
and some members of the Parliament 
were to be assassinated. At the same time 
the plotters intended to seize control of 
the city and form a new Government. A | 
number of men were arrested. 

Late in August a report came that Prince 
Salar ed-Dowleh, uncle of the recently 
deposed Shah, had appeared in Kurdistan 
and begun to stir up sedition with the 
hope of gaining the throne. All motor 
transport in Teheran was commandeered 
and troops were sent’ to the scene of 
trouble. Another outbreak was reported in 
the Southeast. 

As a result of Shah Pehlevi’s visit to 
Khorassan the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Eastern army, General Jan Mohamed 
Khan, was arrested on the charge of 
embezzlement, degraded from his army 
rank and brought to Teheran for trial by 
court-martial. 

The Persian Parliament began active ses- 
sions in the middle of August. The Prime 
Minister, Maustaufi el Mamalek, offered 
his resignation to the Shah, because of not 
commanding a majority in the Parliament. 
The resignation was not accepted. 
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‘THE boards of trustees of six American 
colleges. in the Near East have com-' 
bined their financial and administrative 
work in a joint office at 18 East Forty-first 
Street, New York City, under the direction 
of Albert W. Staub. The institutions con- 
eerned are the American University of 
Beirut, Robert College, Constantinople, the 
Constantinople Woman’s College, the Inter- 
national College of Smyrna, the Sofia 
American Schools and the American Col- 
lege at Athens. A joint executive commit- 
tee was appointed and plans are being 
developed for united work toward enlarg- 
ing the resources of the institutions con- 
cerned. Robert College began the new 
year with an enrolment of 690, which is 
the largest in its history. Twenty-two 
nationalities are represented. Half of the 
total are Turks and there are large contin- 
gents of Armenians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians and Russians. The engineering 
school contains 100° students, thirty of 
whom are supported by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. The Constantinople Woman’s 
College has a registration of 400 students, 
Dr. Alexander MacLachlan has retired 
from the Presidency of the International 
College of Smyrna, after thirty-nine years 
of educational work in Turkey,  thirty- 
five of them having been spent in Smyrna. 
He was instrumental in obtaining a Mas- 
sachusetts charter for the International 
College in 1903. Dr. Cass Arthur Reed be- 
came President in place of Dr. MacLach- 
lan. Dr. Reed has been in Turkey fourteen 
years and has been Dean of the college 
since 1922, The 300 students of the col- 
ege are nearly all Turks. 

The Sofia American Schools was re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts. Floyd H. Black, formerly Pro- 
fessor of English in Robert College, was 
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elected last Spring to the Presidency of 


the Sofia Schools. Though enjoying a 
new charter and a new name, the schools 
have been in operation for sixty-six years, 
first at Philippopolis and Stara Zagora and 
since 1871 at Samokov. Separate schools 


for boys and girls are conducted on the 


same campus, the instruction correspond- 


ing approximately with that in junior col- : 
‘leges of the United States. 


A new site 
has been purchased a few miles east of 
Sofia. 
dormitories and classrooms for one of the 
schools, to be followed as soon as possible 
by buildings for the other schools. The 
Bulgarian Government has donated 15,000 
cubic meters of timber from the Govern- 
ment forests for the use of the schools. 
The American college in Greece will be 
known as Athens College and is to be 
modeled after Robert College. A site of 
twenty-three acres outside Athens on the 


road to Kyfissia has been donated and a~ 


fund is being raised for buildings and 
endowment. The initiative came from a 
group of influential Athenians who. re- 


quested Professor Edward Capps to organ- - 
ize a board of trustees to establish a non-.. 
college ‘in. 


sectarian and _ non-political 
Greece. 


The American University at Cairo has 


suffered the loss—which it is hoped will be 


only temporary—of the services of Dean | 


Robert S. McLenahan, who has worked in 


Egypt for twenty-nine years, on account 


of serious impairment of eyesight. Russell 
Galt has been appointed to organize a new 
School of Education, but this will be post- 
poned and he will serve as Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. A new audi- 


torium is under construction, which will 
add materially to the usefulness of the 
university’s well-located group of buil+ 
ings. 
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7 The Tense Situation Between China | 
a and Britain 
By QUINCY WRIGHT 


<a Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


F: ILITARY events of more than or- 
ery dinary moment have occurred in 


oes China during the past month. Two 
striking features may be noted—the Can- 
_tonese have extended their power further 
‘than ever before and Great Britain has re- 
fused to be drawn into formal war with 
China. 
~With the practically complete collapse 


of all government at Peking last June, 


power in China was divided among five 
Generals, each controlling groups of prov- 


- inces. Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu, hav- 
___ ing combined to drive Feng Yu-hsiang out 


of Peking and into Mongolia, failed to 


- agree over the political perquisites, and in 


August Wu was forced to move south to 
defend his provinces on the upper Yangtse 
from the advance of Chang Kai-shek with 
his Cantonese army. The fifth of the Gen- 
erals, Sun Chuan-fang, dictator since May 
30 of the five provinces of the lower 
Yangtse, has remained comparatively in- 
active, though his affiliations have been 
with the more conservative Wu and against 
the Canton leader, whose army is full of 
Bolshevist advisers. 

The Cantonese began to bombard Wu- 
chang on the southern bank of the Yangtse 
on Sept. 3 and continued to besiege it with 
starvation, propaganda and _ bribes after 
their supply of munitions began to run 
short. Reports in early October indicated 
that the city was still in a state of siege 
and that thousands of the inhabitants had 
died of starvation. Red Cross vessels were 
allowed to rescue some of the women and 
children. The American State Department 
on Oct. 9 instructed the legation in Peking 
to see what could be done toward a further 
evacuation of the non-combatant popula- 
tion. Frank P. Lockhart, Consul General 
in Hankow, cabled that the situation in the 


___ besieged city had been ereatly exaggerated 


and that there had been virtually no deaths 
from starvation. The Cantonese, having in- 
vested Wu-chang, crossed the river and 
forced the evacuation of Hankow and Han- 
yang on Sept. 7, partly, it was said, on ac- 
count of disloyalty of some of Wu’s forces. 
They pressed on into Southern Honan 
Province, thus marking their furthest 
northern advance. Wu’s army largely dis- 
solved through capture and desertion and 
the General himself was reported to have 
retired to Paoting-fu, in the vicinity of 
Peking. It was thought possible that 
Chang Kai-shek’s victorious progress would 
be checked by Sun Chuan-fang, who ad- 
ministered a blow on Sept. 25 by the re- 
capture of Nanchang, which threatened 
Chang’s communications with Canton. On 
Oct. 7 there were reports that Chang had 
endeavored to recapture the city and had 
been repulsed by Sun, who had also cap- 
tured Tehan. Wuchang fell on Oct. 10. 

This success of the Cantonese stimulated 
their ally, Feng Yu-hsiang, who had been 
in Moscow, to return to his Kuominchun 
army, which had been in Mongolia since 
its evacuation of Peking in May. It was 
believed that he would seek to effect a 
junction with Chang Kai-shek through 
Shansi and Honan Provinces, while attack- 
ing Chang Tso-lin in the direction of 
Peking. Moscow reported sedition in the 
latter’s army and the seizure of Kalgan 
by one of his disaffected Generals, Mun 
Chun-lin. 

This ascendency of the Kuomintang 
Parly gave an especial interest to the state- 
ment issued by its Central Executive Com- 
mittee on Sept. 19 as to its purposes. The 
statement declared that the party was not 
Bolshevist, did not aim at a Communist 
régime, and held fast to the principles of 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his plans to 
make the revolution a complete overthrow 
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of militarism and to create a_ stable 
republic. : 

It declared in favor of moving the 
southern capital from Canton to Hankow, 
thus carrying out another of Sun Yat-sen’s 
ideas. 

The statement outlined the policy of the 
Kuomintang toward foreigners and foreign 
nations as friendly, but imbued with a 
firm purpose to abolish unequal treaties, 
which it hoped to accomplish peacefully. 

Thomas F’. Millard pointed out that. Chi- 
nese sentiment in Shanghai was “drifting 
toward the Kuomintang,” thus making Sun 
Chuan-fang’s future course uncertain. 
“Among the Chinese intelligentsia,” Mil- 
lard found “a strong leaning toward the 
southern party and a growing feeling that 
there is no hope of any genuine reform by 
the northern party. They are willing to 
take a chance on a really revolutionary 
change.” All commentators seemed to 
agree that there was a steady growth of 
nationalism in China which gave a fertile 
field for the Cantonese war cry, “China for 
the Chinese.” It was’ clear, nevertheless, 
that the Kuomintang would not get control 
of Peking without difficulty. An alliance 
between Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu and Sun 
Chuan-fang was rumored and further mili- 
tary events were expected. 


ANGLO-CHINESE CLASH 


Not the least significant feature of the 
recent civil war was the absence of for- 
eign intervention, although ample oppor- 
tunity had been given. A brisk engage- 
ment took place on Sept. 6 at Wanhsien 
on the upper Yangtse between the British 
gunboats Cockchafer and Widgeon and the 
steamer Kiawo, manned by British officers 
and men, and Chinese forces under General 
Yang Sen, a subordinate of Wu Pei-fu. 
The incident began with the seizure by 
General Yang Sen on Aug. 29 of two Brit- 
ish vessels, the Wanting and the Wanhsien, 
at the port of Wanhsien. The seizure was 
a reprisal for the action of the British 
steamer Wanliu, which was alleged to have 
capsized two Chinese sampans with consid- 
erable loss of life and property. The mas- 
ter of the Wanliu asserted that the accident 
resulted from the boarding of his vessel by 
Chinese soldiers. However that may be, 
the British gunboats attempted to recover 
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the Wanting and the Wanhsien, held by. 300 | 
of General Yang Sen’s forces, and to re-_ 
lease six British officers on them. After — 
an audacious effort to board the vessels 
by an inferior British force, five of the 


captured officers were rescued, the other 
one being killed while swimming away. 


The official British report gave three 
British officers and four men killed and 
two officers and four men wounded. The- — 


Chinese losses, which resulted mainly from 
the bombardment of Wanhsien by the 
British gunboats, were reported by an eye- 
witness to be 5,000, though British officers 
declared that this figure was “very greatly 
exaggerated.” A detailed account of the 
engagement, published on Sept. 13, said: 
“Probably no more sanguinary battle has 
ever been fought in Chinese waters—about 
forty-six shells were dropped into the 
town, which in a short time was in parts 
a raging inferno of fire.” 


The British press, both in China and at 


home, at first demanded vigorous action, 
but later, apparently under official influ- 
ence, took a milder tone. The Trades Union 


Conference at Bournemouth on Sept. 11 - 


opposed intervention. On Sept. 8 it was 
officially stated in London that “even so 


serious an incident, causing many British 


casualties, does not constitute a_ valid 
reason for intervention, since China is in 
a hopeless state of chaos without a Govern- 
ment which can be responsible for such 
lawless acts.” The British cruiser Hawkins, 
carrying Admiral Edwyn  Alexander- 
Sinclair, naval commander in Chinese 
waters, and Prince George, the King’s 
fourth son, was dispatched from Shanghai. 
The cruisers Dartmouth, Castor and Carys- 
fort had already been ordered to leave 
England for Chinese waters on Sept. 15. 
Other naval forces were stationed at 
Ichang. This display of force, however, 
seemed to have been intended only as an 
argument in negotiations. Pourparlers 
with General Yang Sen’s delegates resulted 
in release of the two British vessels, 
though demands presented by both the 
British and Chinese for reparation for 
losses remained to be settled. 


There has been considerable anti-British 


agitation in Szechuan Province, where this 


4 


a 
¥ 


a 


Pa en an 


affair took place. The region is inaccessi- 


ble and the people notoriously anti-foreign 


{ 


and “clined to banditry and disorder. 
_ The British residents left Chungking and 
~ considerable fear was felt for the safety of 
500. foreign missionaries at Chengtu, the 
~ seat of. West China Union University, an 
_ institution operated by American Presby- 
-terians and Canadian Methodists in central 
is "Sects An anti-British boycott in the 
Yangtse Valley was urged, but not suc- 
Besestully. 
It appeared that the Kuomintang was 
Bec aiis to terminate the boycott of Hong- 
- kong which has been going on for over a 
_ year, and the Wanhsien affair seemed to 
f: make that result more likely. Since it was 
between Great Britain and her supposed 
friend Wu, the Kuomintang was more in- 
clined to believe in British impartiality as 
_ between the Chinese factions. 
Though other Governments had been af- 
- fected by hostilities in the Yangtse, they 
- considered the Wanhsien incident wholly a 
British concern. The American gunboat 
_ Elano and the destroyers Stewart and Pope 


¥ 


OTHER EVENTS 


HE Canton boycott and strike showed 
signs of terminating. On Sept. 5 the 
a strikers seized a French oil vessel and 
the French presented an immediate demand 
for restoration. At the same time Great 
_- Britain announced the decision to treat 
| strike pickets as pirates and to protect 
shipping by gunboats stationed at the 
wharves. The Canton Government, be- 
- cause of insufficient funds, discontinued 
_ doles to strikers costing some $5,000. a 
day. The Canton Government on Sept. 19, 
and again on Oct. 3, declared its intention 
to stop the strike and boycott by Oct. 10 
and to collect certain export duties and 
customs beyond the treaty rate, and on 
Oct. 8 it officially notified the foreign le- 
gations that from Oct. 1] additional taxes, 
amounting to about $10,000,000, would be 
imposed. The Salt Administration was 
informed that remittances of collections 
would be discontinued on Oct. 1. Chang 
Tso-lin entered upon a new controversy 
with the Soviet Government. Early in Sep- 
tember he seized the entire river flotilla 
- (11 steamers and 30 barges) of the Chi- 


ie 
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srekee fired on aanly in September. Japa- 
nese and French gunboats were also at-- 
tacked. On Sept. 10 consular representa- 
tives of the powers addressed a joint pro- 
test to the Cantonese troops at Hankow on — 
this score, which led General Tang to issue ~ 
an order forbidding such acts. Neverthe- 
less, on Sept. 14 the American gunboat. 
Pigeon was fired on near Chingling Ki and — 
returned the fire, but there were no casual- 
ties. The United States had five gunboats, 
two mine sweepers and two destroyers in 
the Yangtse. Japan declared that her 
policy would be a watchful one, aiming - 
merely to protect her nationals. The press 
was anti-interventionist, though the pros- 
pect of Kuomintang control of the Yangtse 


was as distasteful to Japan as to Great — 


Britain. It was feared that further trouble 
might arise from Chang Kai-shek’s demand 
on Sept. 21 that Wes gunboats leave the — 
war zone in the Hankow area under 
penalty of being fired on. The powers did 
not respond. 


IN THE FAR EAST 


nese Eastern Railway and closed the educa- 
tional department of the railway and the 
Soviet schools in the Harbin district. 
Tchitcherin sent a vigorous note to Peking 
declaring these acts a violation of the 
Mukden agreement of 1924. Under this 
agreement China virtually recognized the 
Russian Government as the owner of the 
railroad, though title strictly vests in the 
Russo-Asiatic (formerly the Russo-Chi- 
nese) Bank, 60 per cent. of whose shares 
are held in France. M. de Martel, French 
Minister, recently visited Mukden, and it 
was asserted that Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan supported his demand 
that the claim of the Russo-Asiatic Bank 
be recognized. On Sept. 22 Chang replied 
to Moscow that the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way had violated the Mukden agreement 
by maintaining a shipping department af- 
ter its liquidation was ordered in January, 
1924, and the Soviet authorities had con- 
fiscated eleven barges at Vladivostok. The 
schools, he said, had been closed because 
of Communist propaganda. 


In the meantime the Russo-Asiatic 
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Bank suspended because of a fall in the 
value of silver. This institution, which has 
13 branches, is one of the most important 
in the East. It was organized in 1826 by 
a Russian group backed by French cap- 
ital. Soviet nationalization of the Russian 
shares and inability of French, Belgian 
and other shareholders to agree with the 
Soviets on policy are said to be one rea- 
son for the bank’s difficulties. The Chi- 
nese Government, under whose jurisdiction 
are eight of the branches (the remaining 
five are in Hongkong and foreign conces- 
sions of Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin and 
Peking), has a capital interest of $2,500,- 
000 in the bank and claims the right to con- 
trol its liquidation, apparently in face of 
opposition by French and other foreign 
shareholders. 

After the bank’s failure, the Chinese 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chinese Bankers’ Association protested 
against the placing of further Government 
deposits in foreign banks. 

V. K. Wellington Koo, former Minister 

to Great Britain and later to the United 
States, on Oct. 1 was named Acting Pre- 
mier and Foreign Minister in succession to 
Admiral Tsi Hsi-kwei, who became Pre- 
_mier pro tem. on the resignation of Dr. 
W. W. Yen on June 22. The Admiral will 
resume his post as Minister of the Navy. 
_ Miles W. Lampson, counselor in the 
Foreign Office and former Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Peking, was appointed British 
Minister to China in succession to Sir Ron- 
ald MacLeay. 

The Chinese inland mission compound 
in Shckichen, Honan Province. housing a 
dozen British missionaries was reported to 
have been looted and the premises de- 
stroyed on Sept. 26. On. Oct. 4 bandits 
attacked a party of missionaries going to 
Shinchow-fu, in Hunan, and carried off 
two women and a man. In both the be- 
sieged cities, Wuchang and Manchang, 
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‘there were reported to be many American _ 


missionaries. 


japan 


cee the Japanese Cabinet, Mr. Ikunosuke 
Fujisawa was named Minister of Com- _ 
merce to succeed Mr. Naoharu Kataoka, - 
who became Minister of Finance at the — 


death of Mr. Hayami on Sept. 13. 
The Pan-Asiatic Congress, which met in 


Nagasaki during September, attracted lit- — 


tle interest and was marked mainly by 
Chino-Japanese friction. The Japanese 
Government was said to have been averse 
to have the congress meet on Japanese 


territory because of fear of offending West- — 


ern nations. The Chinese delegation made 
some speeches in favor of Indian indepen- 
dence and threatened to withdraw unless 
Japan abrogated the unequal treaties with 
China. 
by Indian, Siamese, Annamese and Filipino 
delegates. 3 

Negotiation of a fishing treaty with the 
Soviet Government was proceeding at Mos- 
cow and relations’ between the countries 
were said to be improving. On Sept. 17, 
during a luncheon in Tokio given to the 
visiting Swedish Prince and Princess by 
the British Ambassador, Sir John Tilley, 
an unknown person threw a knife in the 
direction of the Ambassador. It was in- 
tercepted by his son, who was not. in- 
jured. The would-be assassin was not lo- 
cated. Prince Gustaf Adolph of Sweden, 
in whose honor the luncheon had been 


planned, was unable to attend because of 
illness. : 


Siam 
"THE new Siamese customs law, which 
had been discussed since 1914, was 
promulgated to come into effect on Nov. 


15. It marks the freedom of Siam from 
a treaty customs régime, the treaties hav- 


ing lapsed. Siam has also been gradually — 


securing judicial autonomy within the last 


few years. Q. W. 
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They were persuaded to remain- 
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HAT the Government had apparently 
_ | triumphed in the most recent phase 

of the century-old conflict between 
Church and State in Mexico became more 
evident during September. 
Kpiscopate staked its chief hope for an 
early repeal or amendment of the religious 


and educational provisions of the Consti- 
tution of 1917 upon a petition which was 


presented by the Episcopate to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Sept. 7. Significant 
excerpts which explain the alleged general 


_ purpose of the Episcopate follow: 


*  * * We have come to demand in the 
name of the Mexican Catholic people the re- 
peal of several sections of the general Constitution 
and the reforms of others with the patriotic 
proposition of terminating the religious conflict. 
We seek to obtain for the Catholic Mexicany the 
liberty of their Church. * * * We demand 
liberty.. We do not demand liberty for us alone, 
but for all religions * * *. Our petition has 
been reduced to assuring * * * the liberty 
of teaching and the liberty of education * * *. 


The principal modifications in the Con- 
stitution proposed by the Episcopate may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The modi- 
fication of Article 3 so that only education 


as offered in official schools shall be sub- 


ject to conditions fixed by law; (2) the 
elimination of the greater part of Article 
5, including the clause which prohibits the 
establishment of monastic orders; (3) the 
elimination from Article 24 of the require- 
ment that every religious act of public 
worship must be performed strictly within 
the places of public worship; (4) the 
elimination from Article 27 of the clause 
which prohibits churches from acquiring 
real property and the one which nation- 
alizes all churches and other buildings be- 
longing to religious denominafic *! (5) 
the modification of another clause of Arti- 
cle 27 so as to permit charitable institu- 


: Catholic Petition Roce i by a 
: ~~ Mexican Chamb er E 
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or administer such property as is needed 
for their immediate object or is destined — 
to that end, provided the time limit of the 
tenure does not exceed ten years; and fur- © 
ther, to permit religious associations 
known as churches to be subject to the — 
same rules concerning property as the in- — 
stitutions of charity; (6) the modifica- — 
tion of the fifth clause of Article 130, 
which “recognizes no judicial personality 
in the religious institutions known as | 
churches,” so that it will read: “The State 
and the religious associations known as 
churches are independent from one an- 
other.” 4 

The same day that the petition was sub- 
mitted to Congress the Episcopate in a 
lengthy pastoral letter exhorted all Mexi- 
can Catholics to persevere in “noble, dig- 
nified and energetic resistance” to the re- © 
ligious laws. ae 

The Mexican ‘Chamber of Deputies on ~~ 
Sept. 22 rejected the petition of the Catho- 
lic Episcopate to amend or repeal some of 
the religious and educational clauses of 
the Constitution on the ground that the 
petition was not in proper legal form. The 
following day memorials containing a total 
of 166,882 names of persons who favor 
the proposed amendments were filed with 
the Chamber of Deputies. On Sept. 24 the 
Chamber, after an extended debate, reject-  ~ 
ed, by a vote of 171 to I, the petition of 
the Catholic Episcopate. In reply the 
Episcopate, on Oct. 2, issued another long 
statement urging Catholics not to give up 
the fight for amendment of the laws, and 
attacking the alleged injustice of Congress 
in rejecting the petition on the ground that 
the clergy were citizens. It was reported 
that another petition, for presentation to 
Congress, had been drawn up and signed 
by over 1.000,000 Catholics. 

A rebel movement which broke out in 


(ret nie 


tions, public or private, to acquire, hold, . Santiago in the State of Durango and re- 
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ported, on Oct. 4, to have been quelled by 
the Federal troops, was attributed by Gen- 
eral Leon to the instigation of Catholics; 
two priests and eighteen civilians were ar- 
rested. 
Organizations outside of Mexico, both 
~ Catholic and non-Catholic, continued to ex- 
_ press interest in the Church and State con- 
flict in Mexico. On Sept. 15 the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States, in assembly 
at Washington, sent “greetings of sympa- 
thy and affection” to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Mexico in what was charac- 
terized as their “magnificent fight against 
a tyrannical Government.” 
__ The Mexican policy of the United States 
Government was outlined to newspaper 
correspondents by President Coolidge on 
‘Sept. 8, following a conference which he 
_ held with Hon. James R. Sheffield, United 
~ States Ambassador to Mexico. In brief, 
the President stated that there would be 
no change in the Mexican policy of his 
Administration as matters stood. He still 
regarded the Church and State conflict 
as purely an internal question, in which 
the United States Government can have no 
interest save in the protection of American 
rights in Mexico. Such a policy made it 
impossible for the President to consider 
the request of the Knights of Columbus— 
presented to him in person by officials of 
that organization on Sept. 1—that the 
United States Government take “sympa- 
thetic action in any way that can be done 
* * * properly within international law” 
in the Church and State conflict in Mexico. 
With respect to the internal condition 
of Mexico, President Coolidge expressed 
the belief that the Mexican Government 
is now maintaining a fair and commend- 
able degree of order throughout Mexico. 
In the President’s opinion, American prob- 
lems in Mexico centre around the prospec- 
tive difficulties that may arise for Ameri- 
can property owners in the future enforce- 
ment of the new alien land and petroleum 
laws. Concerning these matters the Presi- 
dent professed to be optimistic as the re- 
sult of compromises and concessions re- 
garding the interpretation of these laws. 
The announcement of the Coolidge policy 
was reported on Sept. 10 from Mexico City 
to have greatly pleased the Mexican Gov- 
ernment officials and at the same time 
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to have greatly depressed Mexican Cathy Soe 


olics, who, it. was reported, had enter-- _ 
tained hopes that the United States would 
exert sufficient pressure on the Mexican _ 
Government to induce it to amend the pres- — 
ent religious and educational laws. _ 


OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO © 


The murders of two Mexican citizens in 
the United States and of one citizen of 
the United States in Mexico during Sep-. 
tember were made the basis for the filing 
of diplomatic representations by the re- 
spective Governments. The two Mexican 
nationals were murdered near Raymond- 
ville, Texas, on Sept. 7, when they were 
fired upon from ambush while in the cus- ' 
tody of peace’ officers who were investi- 
gating a recent murder near the scene of. 
the ambush. The attackers escaped after 
a total of five men in the custody of the . 
officers had been killed. The Mexican 
Government on Sept. 18 formally pro- — 
tested to the United States Government fox 
the murder of the two Mexican nationals. 
Mexican bandits on Sept. 12 captured 
Jacob Rosenthal of New York while he 
was traveling overland from Cuernavaca 
to Mexico City, and held him for a ran- 
son. of 10,000 pesos. Three days later, 
while: closely pursued by Federal troops, 
the abductors of Rosenthal killed him. The 
Mexican Government meted out swift jus- 
tice to those guilty of the Rosenthal out- 
rage or connected with it. By Sept. 23 
all but one of the bandit gang had been 
captured and of these all but one had been 
summarily executed. The Rosenthal mur- 
der was made the basis for no fewer than 
three formal notes from the American De- 
partment of State to the Mexican Foreign 
Office. On Oct. 4 the War Department 
issued orders for an energetic campaign 
against bandits with summary trials and 
immediate executions. 

Official charges against former United 
States Consul E. H. Thompson at Progreso 
of having illegally removed from Mexico 
valuable archaeological treasures of gold, 
jade and silver, which were found years 
ago in a sacred well in the archaeological © 
ruins of Chichenitzé, were filed by the 
Federal District Attorney at Mérida, Yu- 
catan, on Sept. 5. Harvard University, 
the Peabody Museum of Cambridge, Mass., 
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a nee the Field Miesuns S Chicago, which 
are accusea of being accomplices in hav- 
‘ing received alleged stolen property, were 
included in the charges filed by the Fed- 
eral District Attorney. |The objects in 
question are alleged to be of a value of 
more than a half million dollars. Experts 
in the United States have pronounced the 
objects to be a most important source of 
information in unraveling the history of 
the Maya Indians of Yucatan, 

The Yaqui Indians of the State of 
- Sonora, disaffected because of an alleged 

bad economic situation, rebelled in mid- 


~ Yaqui chief, Luis Matis. The Federal 
Government took prompt measures to sup- 
press the rebellion, and by Sept. 18 troops 
under General Francisco Manzo, corps 
area commander in Sonora, were reported 
to have begun offensive operations against 
the rebels. Official communications posted 
in Guaymas, Sonora, on Sept. 24, an- 
nounced that ex-President Obregén had 
been made chief of operations against the 
~Yaquis. On Sept. 27 he issued an ultima- 
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te tum to the Yaqui chiefs. giving them five 
KY days to deliver Matis as a prisoner, and on 
cy : 

a EVENTS 

i | 

- Nicaragua 


"THE Liberal revolution in Nicaragua as- 

sumed a sanguinary character early in 
September. Heavy fighting was reported 
on Sept. 1 at Coseguina, on the northwest 
coast, where a complete victory for the 
Government forces was claimed by Presi- 
dent Chamorro. On the east coast the Lib- 
erals, who were in control of all the coast 
north of Bluefields, began a bombardment 
of El Bluff, near Bluefields, on Sept. 4 
United States Collector of Customs Cramp- 
ton at El Bluff reported on Sept. 14 that 


fe his house had been wrecked by three-inch 
e, shells. The same day Admiral Latimer, in 
- command of American naval forces on the 
ee east coast, reported to Washington that he 
E had given aid to a British merchant steam- 
s er which had been boarded by revolution- 
= ists, and that he had informed the latter 
; that foreign shipping must not be inter- 


fered with. The arrival of two United 
_ States destroyers at Bluefields in the last 


sai 


September under the leadership of* the | 
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Oct he urged that men and supplies Ke 
rushed for an immediate campaign.: Other — 
reports stated that General Manzo would 


be commander of the principal Federal 


army, and that large purchases of air- | 
planes for. use in this connection were 
being negotiated. 

A supplement to the numbers of the 
Diario Oficial for Jan. 1 and 2 of this year 
contained an itemized “estimate of ex- 
penses of the Federal exchequer for the — 
period beginning Jan 1 and ending Dec. — 
31, 1926.” These estimated expenditures 
total 304,405,344.94 pesos. The largest 
items are as follews: Department of War — 
and Navy, 78,950,188.20 pesos; Public 
debt, 63,201,090 pesos; Department of — 
Communications and Public Works, 38,-— 
922,690 pesos; Department of Public 
Education, 25,930,108.25 pesos; Depart- 
ment of Finance and Public Credit, 23,-— 
603,499.85 pesos. 

A hurricane, reported to have been the 
most Oisaeicoue since 1888, hit Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, on Sept. 28. Estimates of Oct. 2 
placed ‘the loss of life from the storm at 
14 and the material loss at $5,000,000. 


AMERICA 


days of September made a total of six 
war vessels of the United States in Nica- 
raguan waters on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. 

Reports from Managua on Sept. 9 stated 
that President Chamorro and his Conserva- 
tive advisers had decided to solicit the 
good offices of United States Chargé d’Af- 
faires Dennis in an effort to end the revo- 
lution. Four days later the Department of 
State announced that Chargé Dennis had 
been authorized to use his good offices in 
an attempt to effect a settlement between 
General Chamorro and the rebels. The 
further announcement was made on Sept. 
15 that Chargé Dennis had opened negotia- 
tions with General Chamorro on the west — 
coast, and that Admiral Latimer had held 
a conference with the rebel leader on the 
east coast. The same day President Cool- 
idge signed an order placing an embargo 
on the export of arms and munitions from 
the United States to Nicaragua. 
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Progress was made in the latter part of 
September toward the settlement of the dis- 
turbances. From Managua it was reported 
on Sept. 19 that President Chamorro had 
issued to United States Chargé Dennis safe 
conduct for members of the Liberal Party 
to attend a peace conference and that for 
this purpose political prisoners would be 
released. Delegates of various factions 
were being selected at Managua during the 
last week of September for a peace confer- 
ence. 
On the east coast an agreement for an 
armistice of fifteen days, subject to exten- 
sion by mutual consent, was signed on 


~. Sept. 23 on board the United States cruiser 


- Rochester between General Arguello, Gov- 
ernor of the Department of Bluefields, and 
General Moncada, commander of the Lib- 
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eral forces on the east coast. The nena 
zone, including Bluefields, was extended to — 
include El] Bluff and other places, and the — 


entire zone was to be under the control of 


American naval forces. Civil administra- 
tion was to continue under: the de facto 
Government of General Chamorro, and the 
customs collections were to be deposited to 
the order of High Commissioner Ham. 


.Clause IX of the terms of the armistice ~ 


provided that all disputes were to be sub- 
ject to the arbitration of Admiral Latimer 
or officers designated by him. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the armistice, fifty- 
six United States Marines from the cruiser 
Galveston landed at El Bluff on Sept. 24, 
and on Oct. 2 an exchange of all prisoners 
took place under Admiral Latimer’s super- 
vision. Reports of sporadic fighting con- 
tinued, in spite of the armistice. C, W. H.- 


International Events 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


THE rise of the European barometer, 
since the Locarno treaties went into 
effect, has had an enlivening effect 

on the disarmament discussion. The impres- 
sion is general that during the month of 
August France and her followers were play- 
ing for time. From Sept. 9 to Sept. 13 the 
committees suspended their discussions. 
The problem was constantly in the minds of 
the members of the Assembly and it was 
frequently discussed in the committees and 
in the general sessions. The Third Commit- 
tee, on Sept. 13, determined that the work 
of the Preparatory Commission had not 
progressed far enough to warrant the im- 
mediate call for a conference. 

Discussing a proposal for a separate con- 
ference on the private manufacture of 
arms, Paul Boncour, Chairman of the Pre- 
paratory Commission, argued that this sub- 
ject should be placed on the agenda of the 
general conference which he believed could 
be called in the near future. His view was 
supported by the British delegation. It was 
decided that, if the general conference 
could be held before next September, it 


should be asked to consider the subject. If 
not, a separate conference will be called. 
The opinion is gradually gaining ground 


that a beginning might be made by limit- 


ing national armaments to their present 
strength, with possibly a slight reduction. 
This would be a situation favorable to 
France and her allies, but it would, at least, 
prevent the continuance of military and 
naval competition and the increase of 
budgets. On Sept. 18 Boncour offered a 
resolution calling on the Preparatory Com- 


mission to hasten the completion of its 


technical investigations so that a program 
can be prepared “in accord with existing 
conditions of security” for a meeting of a 
general conference to be held before the 
next session of the Assembly. After an ex- 
tended debate the resolution was adopted 
on Sept. 24. 
The Preparatory Commission reassem- 
bled on Sept. 22, and on the opening day 
Hugh Gibson, the American delegate, in a 
forceful speech, voiced the same criticism_ 
of their work that had been made several 
times during the meeting of the Assembly. 
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The committees, he said, were making their 
- work too technical and they were, at the ~ 
- same time, allowing political rather than 


technical considerations to govern their 
judgments. Lord Cecil seconded his view, 


as did other speakers. On Sept. 27 a diplo- 


matically worded resolution. was passed 
requesting the technical committees to com- 
plete their studies as soon as possible and 


to leave political decisions to the commis- 


sion. Since that time there has been less 
evidence of bickering in the discussions 
and some progress is reported. 


FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT © 


Locarno heads one chapter in the history 


of post-war diplomacy and Thoiry may be 


the title of the next. Although the sub- 
stance of all of the conversation that went 
on over the lunch table in that little French 
village has not been given to the world, the 
details of the immediate aims of Briand 
and Stresemann are fairly clear. Germany 
desires.the termination of military control 
in the Rhineland, the restoration of the 
Saar, the return of Eupen and Malmédy. 
It is willing to pay for these benefits the 
sum of $2,000,000,000 to be obtained by 
marketing the railroad and industrial de- 
bentures authorized by the Dawes Commis- 
sion. It is proposed to sell about 25 per 


cent. of them immediately and to use this 


sum for the stabilization of the franc. 
The plan was approved in principle at a 
meeting of the French Cabinet on Sept. 21 


_and by the German Cabinet a day or two 


later; but the details will not settle them- 
selves so easily. The success of the plan 
depends very largely on the willingness 
and capacity of the American money mar- 
ket to absorb about $500,000,000 of these 
German securities. The United States Gov- 
ernment has let it he known that the ratifi- 
cation of the Bérenger-Mellon settlement is 
in order before serious consideration can 
be given to the authorization of other large 
bond sales. Of that there seems little im- 
mediate prospect. On Oct. 3 M. Dariac, 
the Chairman of the special committee of 
the French Chamber of Deputies which 


_ has the matter under consideration, in the 


course of a public address said that France 
should not approve the settlement unless ‘a 
reservation is attached providing for a safe- 
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euard clause. As an alternative the arbi- 


tration of the whole matter of interallied 


debts by the League of Nations was sug- 23 


gested. 


The. 


complication to the situation. Dr. Strese- 


irrepressible question of war guilt __ 
unfortunately has risen to add another 


mann, after a long period of diplomatic — 


silence, ventured to refer to it at a dinner 
given to him by the German citizens of 


Geneva on Sept. 21. To M. Poincaré the | be 
suggestion is the proverbial red rag, for — 


any discussion of war guilt must involve 


his own conduct of the French Foreign 


Office during the years just before the war; 


and on the theory of the undivided respon- 
sibility of Germany rests the whole struc- 


It is not 
f 


ture of the Versailles Treaty. 


strange that he retorted somewhat angrily 
in his speech at St. Germain on Sept. 26 


and at Bar-le-Duc the following day. He 


called on democratic Germany to disavow 
the acts of imperial Germany. This neither 


Stresemann nor any other German can do 
and continue in political life. Too much 
emphasis should not be given to this ex- 
hibition of fireworks. Face-saving is re- 


quired of every politician. Both France 


and Germany have too much at stake to 
depart very far from the essentials. Strese- 
mann’s speech at Cologne on Oct. 2 was 


entirely pacific in tone and contained a 


strong appeal for the assistance of the 
United States in working out the proposed 
plan of settlement with France. Discussing 
the Thoiry agreement with the Reichstag 
Foreign Affairs Committee on Oct. 7, Dr. 
Stresemann announced that the German 
Government intended to create a special 
parliamentary commission to study the 
technical aspects of that agreement. 

M. Poincaré on Oct. 5 told Henry Si- 
mon, the President of the Finance Com- 
mission of the Chamber of Deputies, that 
he intended to demand ratification of the 
debt settlements with Great Britain and the 


United States as soon as possible after the: 


French Parliament reconvened, and, if the 
commission were ready in time, before the 
discussion of the 1927 budget. It was 
further stated that M. Poincaré, in order to 
conciliate opponents of ratification, would 
preface the text of the Bérenger-Mellon 
agreement with a statement of the French 
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case for a safeguard. 


debt to Great Britain, as the letters ex- 
changed by M. Caillaux and Mr. Churchill 
already contain the necessary safeguard 
and transfer clauses. In Washington on 
Oct. 6 it was pointed out in official circles 
that the United States would not be bound 
by the reservations with which M. Poin- 
caré intended to preface the text of the 
debt settlement with this country. It was 
also pointed out that any distribution of 
proceeds of German railway bonds would 
naturally and legally involve consultation 


with and participation by the United States. 


A new international financial difficulty 


_was discussed in the monthly review issued 


early in October by the Midland Bank, one 
of the largest and most powerful of Brit- 


THE ITALIAN SPANISH PACT AND THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN STEEL TRUST 


eh That is a marriage of convenience, but ‘this a love 


—Il 420, Florence 
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But this method 
would ‘not be used in dealing with the 


ish banks. The review expressed the fea 


that Germany’s reparation payments un- — 
der the Dawes plan might soon be sus- — 
pended as a result of the recently acquired 


freedom of movement of the German mark. 
Apprehension was also expressed that the 
large borrowing of foreign money recently 
indulged in by Germany might also effec- 
tually impair the country’s ability to meet 
the Dawes plan requirements during the 
next few years. 


Tue European STEEL TRUST 


The negotiations for the formation of 
the European steel trust were concluded on 
Sept. 30. The final percentage allotments 
differed somewhat from those previously 
mentioned. They are: Germany, 43.50; 
France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.56; Luxem- 
burg, 8.55; the Saar, 5.20. 
The door is still open for 
the British, but they make no 
move to enter. Representa- 
tives of the mills in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, | Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia 
met in Vienna on Sept. 25 
and discussed plans for 
united action, either within 
or without the larger organ- 
ization. eS 

It was reported from Paris 
on Oct. 5 that the European 
steel trust would not keep a 
general accounting system as 
regards the distribution of | 
world markets, but a sharing 
process would take place 
“unofficially,” that is, be- 
hind closed doors, the object 
being not to let the trust’s 
competitors know where its 
business came from or who 
was getting it. A conference 
looking to an Anglo-German 
economic entente that began 
in London on Oct. 8 between 
prominent British and Ger- 
man industrial magnates was 
said to be a direct conse- 
quence of the promotion of 
the European steel trust. 
Another European metal 
trust took tentative form in 
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Brussels on Oct. 5 when Se of 


- the iron and steel wire industries of Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium entered into a 


temporary combination. The agreement, it 
was stated, would not be made permanent 
‘until the French wire industry was in- 
cluded. Still another interesting develop- 
ment was the report from Paris on Oct. 6 
that the steel trust would purchase the 
American manganese concessions in Russia 
held by W. A. Harriman, the New York 


financier, and his associates. 
TANGIER 


The Tangier question has assumed a new 
phase. Spain, unable to make progress 
with her former contention, has suggested, 
in notes sent to London and Paris on Sept. 
17, that there be conversations of ‘the three 
powers preliminary to a plenary confer- 
ence of the signatories of the Algeciras 
treaty before which the whole situation 
could be discussed. Meanwhile Russia, as 
one of the parties to the original treaty, in 
notes sent to London, Paris, Rome and 
Stockholm, has served notice of its right to 
participate in any conference called for its 
revision, 

Tue Lotus AFFAIR 


Although the Turkish Government 
agreed to refer the issue raised by the 
arrest of Lieutenant Desmons to The Hague 
court, Desmons remained in jail until Sept. 
13 and was brought to trial on Sept. 15. 
He was condemned to serve sixty days in 
prison and his company was fined 5,000 
Turkish pounds as damages for the families 
of the sailors who had lost their lives when 
the Lotus sunk the Boz-Kourd. The Turks 
contend that, with the abrogation of capitu- 
lations, they have the right to try foreign- 
ers in their own courts. The French reply 
that, in signing the Lausanne treaty, Tur- 
key accepted the ordinary rules of inter- 
national law which prescribe that, in of- 
fences committed on the high seas, the ac- 
cused must be tried by a court of his own 


nation. Desmons has appealed to the Turk- 
ish High Court. 


Russo-LItHuANIAN TREATY 


The neutrality treaty recently concluded 


between Russia and Lithuania probably 


ends the plans for a Baltic union in which 
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Poland might have an interest and ooh eee 


would serve to insulate the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Moscow is negotiating similar 
treaties with Finland, Esthonia and Latvia; 
and if they are concluded it will be Poland” 
rather than Russia that will be isolated. 
This is the price that she must pay for her 
seizure of Vilna. af 


ABYSSINIA 


The complaint of Abyssinia against _ 
Great Britain and Italy was not presented 


‘to the Assembly. It is reported that a set- — 


tlement has been reached by direct nego- 


tiations whereby in return for a loan the © us 


concessions have been granted. 
First Pan-EUROPEAN CONGRESS 


The first congress ever called to consider 
the formation of a Pan-European Union 
was held in Vienna on Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Distinguished public men from almost 


_ every country of Europe were present, but 


France and Belgium were the only nations 
officially represented. Although the ulti- 
mate object is to realize the economic 
and political union of the European peo- 
ples on a federal basis, the congress con- 
fined itself to a consideration of various 
technical questions—economic, financial, 
legal and political—of such a union. The 
United States of Europe the movement 
envisages would include all the countries 
of Europe except Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, which are excluded because they are 
both Jarge unions with many vital interests 
outside Europe. Herr Loebe, a German So- 
cialist, who was the principal speaker at the 
first day’s meeting, explained that the 
movement (launched by Count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi in 1923) was not di- 
rected against anybody, but simply aimed to 
remove the disastrous division of Europe. 
“We maintain,” he said, “that Pan-Europe 
already really exists. Economic. cartels, 
trusts in iron, steel, coal, wool, cotton, and 
so forth, are nothing more than a realiza- 
tion of economic Pan-Europeanism and in- 
terests by certain groups of capitalists. 
Now we want to make Pan-Europe not 
only in an economic sense but in every 
sense and for us all. Only by this will 
Europe be saved from catastrophe.” 

The congress at its concluding session 
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adopted all the resolutions of its commit- 
tees and the manifesto appealing to all 
European Governments to call an official 
Pan-European conference to consider the 
problem of Continental union and to pre- 
pare for its consummation. The mani- 
festo also urged the League of Nations to 


- favor a Pan-Europe as the surest guar- 
-antee of peace and appealed especially to 


women to help heal the wounds of war 
and to. direct the youth of Europe to strug- 


gle for a new era. 


The Committee on Political Affairs re- 
ported unanimously its resolution defining 
the attitude of Pan-Europeans toward 


Great Britain and Russia to be substan- 


tially as follows: Any solution of the 


Pan-European question must consider the 


close bonds uniting those powers with the 
rest of Europe and also their interests 
outside of Europe. A definite solution 
of the problems devolves on Russia and 
Great Britain themselves. As long as they 
remain outside of the European union the 
object of Pan-Europe would be close 
cooperation with both through the League 
of Nations and an Occidental and Oriental 
Locarno. The report concluded by affirm- 
ing the non-agressive attitude of Pan-Eu- 
rope toward other States and groups of 
States. 

The resolution of the Protection of Mi- 
norities Committee recommended a Pan-Eu- 
ropean movement to establish a perma- 
nent commission to examine all such ques- 


tions and make concrete proposals to. 


guarantee the rights of all minorities un- 


til the whole problem could be solved by Be 
of a Pan-European — 


the establishment 
Union. 


The resolutions of the Committee on 
Economic Questions asked the League of 


Nations to call an international conference 
on commerce and tariffs, with the Euro- 
pean section devoted to the following Con- 
tinental problems: tens 

First, regulation of the commerce of Eu- 


rope on the basis of the principle of the 


most-favored-nation clause and the estab- 
lishment of maximum customs duties; 
Second, the development of this system 
of commercial treaties into a European 
economic community, with the formation of 


customs unions between groups of States 
and of international cartels in certain in-— 


dustries as intermediate steps. 

It pointed out the necessity for stabiliz- 
ing the currencies of all nations and the 
desirability of equalizing the social and 
tax laws of various countries which now 


cause the cost of production to vary 


greatly. It also wants the proposed con- 
ference to consider the problem of a Eu- 
ropean economic and customs union. 

A Hungarian delegate, Professor Fodor, 
offered a suggestion calling attention to 
the need of supervising the education. of 


each nation so as to diminish chauvinism 


and the censoring of schoolbooks encour- 
aging hate. 


Events of the Month in the United States 
By WILLIAM MACDONALD 


EPTEMBER saw the holding of the 
last of the State primaries and con- 
ventions for the nomination of can- 

didates for the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, While most of the present 
incumbents were renominated, political 
cross-currents in a number of States made 
the outlook for the November election 
more than usually uncertain. 

The renominations of Senators Moses of 
New Hampshire and Bingham of Connec- 
ticut, Republicans, and Senators Smith of 


South Carolina and Broussard of Louis- 
iana, Democrats, encountered no important 
opposition, and in each case the nomina- 
tion was generally regarded as equivalent 
to an election. Representative Tilson of 
Connecticut, Republican floor leader in the 
House, was renominated for a ninth term. 


In New York Senator Wadsworth, Repub- 


lican, who declared himself against the 
Eighteenth Amendment as “wrong in 
principle,” while opposing the return of 


the saloon or private trade in liquor was 


% 


- opposed by Robert F. Wagner, the 
_ Democratic nominee, who stood on 
a platform frankly “wet.” Former — 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massa- | 


chusetts, Democrat, who was ex- 


ler, an intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, also called for a 
substantial modification of the 


George of Georgia, Democrat, car- 
- sentative 


the Anti-Saloon 
speeches in behalf of prohibition, 
failed of renomination, although 
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pected to make a vigorous fight 
for the seat held by Senator But- 


Volstead régime. 
The renomination of Senator 


ried with it approval of his stand 
regarding the World Court and 
farm relief legislation, but Repre- 
Upshaw, one. of the 
group of Congressmen who were 
shown in the recent Senate inves- 
tigation to have accepted pay from 
League for 


not on the prohibition issue. Sen- 
ator Weller, Republican, who was 
renominated in Maryland, de- 
clared himself a “wet” on Oct. 9, 
while the Nevada Republicans re- 
nominated Senator Oddie as a sup- 
porter of the Administration. 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced on Sept. 13 that he would not 


- take an active part in the campaign, but 


that he would oppose the election of Rep- 
resentative Vare as Senator on the ground 
that the latter was unfit. The chances of 
Frank L. Smith, Republican nominee for 
Senator in Illinois, were regarded as some- 
what imperiled by the appearance of 
Hugh S. Magill, a former State Senator 
and General Secretary of the National 
Council of Religious Education, as an in- 
dependent candidate representing oppo- 
sition both to Mr. Smith and to George F. 
Brennan, the Democratic nominee. 

The campaigns for State offices, nomi- 
nations for which were made at the same 
primaries or conventions which nominated 
candidates for the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, showed a division of interest 
between national and State issues. Maine, 
which held its State election on Sept. 13, 
returned the three present Republican 
members of the House and re-elected Gov- 
ernor Brewster, generally regarded as 
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SICK OR NO SICK, HE WANTS TO TRY IT 


—New York Tribune 


friendly to the Ku Klux Klan, but a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment—a Klan 
measure—prohibiting the appropriation of 
State money in aid of private schools or 
other institutions, was rejected. The Col- 
orado primary, on the other hand, was a 
blow to the Klan, Senator Means, Republi- 
can, being defeated for renomination by 
Charles W. Waterman, and an anti-Klan 
Republican, Oliver H. Shoup, winning the 
nomination for Governor. 

Massachusetts Republicans dodged the 
prohibition issue by adopting in conven- 
tion a plank calling for the “enforcement 
of all laws,” whereas the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, William A. Gaston, 
made the modification of the Volstead act 
his chief issue. The Oregon campaign, 
where Senator Stanfield, Republican, is 
running as an independent candidate on a 
claim of “unfair tactics” at the primaries, 
has been further enlivened by the nomina- 
tion of Bert Haney, a former member of 
the United States Shipping Board who was 
dismissed by President Coolidge after re- 
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fusing to resign, as the Democratic candi- 
date for Senator. An attempt on the part 
of the New York Republicans to make the 
anticipated candidacy of Governor Smith 
- for the Democratic presidential nomina- 

tion in 1928 the main ground of opposition 
to his election this year for a fourth term 
as Governor was reported to have met 
with strong disapproval from President 
Coolidge. 

PROHIBITION 


During a series of conferences between 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement, and the chief administrators of 
the twenty-four enforcement regions into 
which the United States is divided, held at 
Washington, Sept. 20-24, it was announced 
that special efforts were to be made to col- 
lect heavy penalties alleged to be due on 
account of the illegal diversion of alcohol 
withdrawn under Government _ permits, 
that closer cooperation between Federal 
agents and State authorities was to be 
sought, and that only total abstainers 
would hereafter be employed in the Fed- 
eral prohibition service. No other changes 
of importance in the general policy of en- 
forcement were contemplated, it was said, 
but Federal agents were instructed to de- 
vote their attention to big violators of the 
law, and to avoid annoying interference 
with “flask toters” and persons who were 
-making legitimate use of alcohol. 

The budget for prohibition enforcement 
for the fiscal year 1927-28, as prepared by 
Herbert M. Lord, Director of the Budget, 
and announced on Sept. 28, is expected to 
amount to about $30,000,000. About one- 
half of this amount, it was stated, would 
probably be used for suppressing smug- 
gling, especially on the Atlantic Coast and 
in the Gulf of Mexico. As an offset to this 
expenditure, attention was called to the 
expected receipt during the present year, 
from confiscations.and fines, of some $60.: 
900,000, about the same amount that was 
collected from those sources in 1925. 

The expenditures of the Anti-Saloon 
League in the primary campaigns from 
June 10 to Sept. 10, as reported to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives on 
the latter date, showed a ereat falling off 
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in comparison with the iarge expenditures _ 
in former years brought out by the Reed 
investigating committee of the Senate, the — 
total outlay for political campaign pur- 
poses being only $3,820.30 for the three 
months. 


Or NATIONAL INTEREST 


- The forty-sixth annual convention of the | 
American Federation of Labor met at De- 
troit on Oct. 4. The opening address, by — 
President William Green, vigorously at-— 
tacked company unions and plans of em- | 
ploye representation, and, as a result, the — 
convention was notified on Oct. 5 that the 
invitations extended by churches of the 
city, to Federation delegates, to occupy: 
pulpits on Sunday, Oct. 9, were with- 
drawn, as was the Y. M. C. A. invitation 


to President Green. The reason given was 


the existing controversy in Detroit between 
union leaders and manufacturers advocat- 
ing open shop and company unions, and, 
in the case of the Y. M. C. A., the possible 
adverse effect on its $5,000,000 building 


program. Much acrimonious discussion 


-ensued, and on Oct. 6 President Green re- 


fused the invitation of the Federal Council 
of Churches to address a mass meeting. 
He reversed this decision, however, the fol- 
lowing day after learning that many of the 
churches had also reconsidered and were 
reissuing their invitations. A series of 
church meetings were held in Detroit on 
Oct. 10. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
ministers vigorously attacked aspersions of 
Labor leaders by the Board of Commerce 
and asserted the Church’s sympathy for 
labor, the right of collective bargaining and 
free speech. At a mass meeting under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of ~ 
Churches, attempts to intimidate the 
Church were repudiated. Several labor 
leaders spoke. Eighteen appointments to 
speak in various churches were made. Plans 
were discussed for a campaign to organize 
the 1,000,000 unorganized workmen in the 
auto industry, and the Ford plant was vis- 
ited with this in view. Sherwood Eddy of 
the International Y. M. C. A. delivered a 
speech on labor conditions in Russia, 
which led to a controversy with President 
Green, who declared that he had under- 
stood Mr. Eddy was to discuss the attitude 
of the Y. M. C. A. to the American Federa- 


ion tae ier Mr. Eddy, on "Oe 9, sent 
_a telegram to President Green denying this 
and also denying the charge that he had 
referred in any way to the recognition of 


_- which was a controversial question before 
_ the convention. The convention on Oct. 9 
agreed on a vigorous statement of the need 
for a shorter work day and a epomer work 
3 wee 
A circular, issued by Bostiaddier. General 
New on Aug. 12, purporting to explain the 
rights of postal employes in political cam- 
paigns, was denounced by the National 
Civil Service Reform League on Sept. 25 
as a “brazen invitation” to 15,000 post- 
masters of the first, second and third 
_ classes “to get busy politically in their re- 
spective communities,” and as virtually a 
nullification of “the plain intent of the 
law.” 
The appointment of Major Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, in succession to Major Gen. John 
L. Hines, was announced on Sept. 21. 
Following the request 
Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas, the lower 
House of the State Legislature, in special 
session, voted on Sept. 16 to investigate 
the Ferguson Administration. The investi- 
gation, limited at first to the operations of 
the State Highway Commission and Text- 
book Board and the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power by the Governor, was widened 
to include oil and sulphur companies, 
whose alleged inaccurate reports were said 


Argentina 


ONGRESS closed its regular ses- 
e session Sept. 30. Immediately Pres- 
ident Alvear convened an extra 
session to dispose of important legislation, 
especially the budget for 1927 and authori- 
; zation for the consolidation of the floating 
_ debt of the State railways. During the 
regular session the unpopular Workman’s 
Pension Act was repealed. Passed in De- 
cember, 1923, this act levied 5 per cent. 
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the Soviet régime by the United States, 


of Governor. 


to be responsible for losses of from _ 


av 


$3,000, 000 to $7,000, 000 sles in taxes. — 
On Oct. 6 a resolution demanding Goy- 

ernor Ferguson’s | immediate resignation 
was introduced in the House of Represen- 

tatives. 

Ernest Amos, State Controller of. 
Florida, was indicted on Sept. 
alleged misconduct in connection with the 
failure of certain bank and trust com-— 
panies last June. Indictment against 
seven officials of the 
failed were also returned. 

A motion for a-new trial in the case of 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
convicted of murdering a paymaster and 


guard at South Braintree, Mass., in 1921, — - 


was argued at Dedham on Sept. 12. The 
legal ground of the motion was the alleged 


confession of a convict declaring that oe 


Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent, but po- 
litical opposition to the defendants on the 
part of the Government, with a resulting 
gross miscarriage of justice, has also been 
widely charged. 
One of the most disastrous tropical 

storms in American history swept over 
Miami, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale and 
near- -by areas in Florida on Sept. 17-18, en- 
tailing a loss of life estimated at between 
200 and 300, injuring some 3,000 persons, 

depriving some 50,000 persons of their 
homes and inflicting a property loss of 
upward of $100,000,000. Relief measures 
on a large scale were promptly mobilized 
by the American Red Cross and various 
railway companies, and preparations for 
rebuilding were soon begun. 


Events in South America 
By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


on all employers and on employes receiv- 
ing salaries or wages. It pleased neither 
eroup aud when the first contributions be- 
came due in May, 1924, employers and 
employes came to a friendly agreement for 
a strike and lock-out lasting several days. 
The law, enforced only with great diffi- 
culty and the cause of much industrial un- 
rest, was suspended last year by vote of 
the Senate. The resolution, suspending the 
law, returned the quotas already paid into 


the fund. 
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The controversy between Argentina and 
the Vatican, resulting from the Holy See’s 
refusal to approve the Government’s ap- 
pointment (July, 1923) of Mgr. Michele 
d Andrea as Archbishop of Argentina, ap- 
pears to have been settled. Under Argen- 
- tina’s agreement the Government is to send 
a nomination to Rome from among three 
names submitted to President Alvear by 
the Senate. Mer. d’ Andrea was nomi- 
~ nated in this manner. This nomination not 
being confirmed in Rome, he resigned. 
The Government for some time refused to 
accept his resignation and forwarded no 
_ other name to the Pope. This controversy 
rendered the relation of Church and State 
a political one during the present Admin- 
istration. The Social Party now demands 
a complete separation of civil and ecclesi- 
astical control. 

The Chamber of Deputies voted 75,000,- 
000 gold pesos (approximately $73,000,- 
000). on Sept. 29 to reorganize and en- 
large the Argentine Navy. In modernizing 
the fleet there will be added three light 
cruisers, six destroyers and six submarines. 
The bill also provides for the construction 
of a navy yard at Mar del Plata and en- 
Jargement of the shipyards at Buenos 
Aires and Puerto Belgrano. 

According to figures recently issued by 
the Minister of the Interior, Argentina now 
has a population of 10,099,253; Buenos 
Aires has grown to 1,930,000. 


Chile 
PRELIMINARY discussions between 


Secretary Kelloge and the Ambassa- 
dors of Chile and Peru were held in 
Washington early in October in an attempt 
to find a new basis for settlement of the 
dispute over the Tacna-Arica territory. 
Optimistic reports from Washington were 
in striking contrast with the situation in 
Santiago, where hostility toward any fur- 
ther participation of the United States was 
openly manifested. The mass meeting of 
protest held Oct. 2 at Taena, according to 
the Chilean press, was indicative of the 
true sentiments toward the United States. 
The press declared that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment was unable to express its actual 
feeling, lest it provoke a diplomatic crisis. 
Therefore it remained for public opinion 
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to impress upon the United States the “real 
facts in the case.” ate PSS 
One of the principal newspapers of San- 
tiago, El Mercurio, continued its indict- 
ment against Ambassador Collier, accusing 
him of being partially responsible for the 
failure to hold the Tacna-Arica plebiscite, 
and reports on Oct. 4 told of a mass meet- 
ing in Tacna which passed a_ resolution 


charging that Mr. Collier had furthered — Es 


Peruvian propaganda in the Tacna-Arica 

dispute and protesting against his return. 

Mr. Collier had been absent from his post — 
in Chile for the past two months but ex- 

pected to return soon. Answering the 
charges in El Mercurio, Mr. Collier said in 
a statement issued in London, Oct. 5: 


“The statement that I have ever shown 
favoritism for Peru is absolutely incorrect. 
I have at all times observed that strict im- 
partiality which was incumbent upon me 
as a representative of the President of the 
United States as arbitrator. 

“My sincere friendship for Chile is wel] 
known. My desire is to see her establish 
relations of harmony with the neighboring 
republics of South America, and I believe 
in the disinterested friendship of the 
United States. My relations with the 
Chilean Government are excellent, and if 
there be at this moment any persons who 
doubt my friendship for that country it is 
because they are ignorant of the services 
I have rendered and the effort I have made 
in its behalf.” ‘ 

The Chilean Congress closed its regular 
session on Sept. 17; its failure to enact a 
number of urgent measures necessitated the 
calling of an extraordinary session on Oct. 
4. Among measures requiring early con- 
sideration are the budgets for 1926 and 
1927, the new tariff bill, negotiation of a 
Government loan with the Central Bank, 
and modification of the income tax laws. | 


Colombia 
THE United States Treasury forwarded 


to Bogota early in September the last 
instalment of the $25,000,000 paid to Co- 
lombia in accordance with the treaty of 
1921. After much opposition the United 
States agreed to pay this sum in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal and the found- 
ing of the Republic of Panama. The five 
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_ A HURRICANE wrecked the city of 
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chiefly in the establishment of a central 
~ banking system and extensions of railroads. 


More than 5,000 employes on the Goy- 
ernment Pacific Coast railway lines struck 


on Sept. 4. All transportation ceased and 
machine shops and factories along the road 
were forced to shut down. 
* _were joined by stevedores at the port of 
__ Buenaventura and ocean traffic was halted. 


The strikers 


Paraguay 


{ 


Encarnacion on Monday, Sept. 20. 


: = Reports indicated that the loss of life 


amounted to 200, with 400 injured and 


property damage totaling $1,000,000. En- 


carnacion, with a population of 35,000, is 
in Eastern Paraguay, 230 miles from the 


‘capital, Asuncion. The lower part of the 


city was wiped out and many boats in the 
Parana River were wrecked. In the most 


~ seriously affected district virtually all 


buildings were destroyed, including banks, 
hotels and the custom house. The wreck- 
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payment of $5,000,000 pacha were utilized ‘ing of the power plant 
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cee 


into darkness. — 


Relief funds were. raised throughout 


Paraguay. President Ayala issued a de- 
cree appropriating $25,000 to meet urgent 
needs. Public functions were suspended 
and amusement places throughout Para- 


guay closed for several days as a mark of ° 
The Argentine Senate voted — 
(Sept. 28) $20,000 for relief in the stricken — 


mourning. 


district. 
Ecuador 


A NEW customs tariff was ‘ectablehow: 


in Ecuador, the primary purpose of 


which was to augment Government reve- 
nues suffering from the decline of foreign | 


exchange rates of recent years. Protection- 
of industries also played a part in the re- 
vision. The new tariff, it was estimated, 
would raise the general level of duties 30 


per cent. above the nominal duties of for- _ 


mer schedules. The repeal of surtaxes and 
the depreciation of the sucre (national 
monetary unit in Ecuador), however, off- 
set this apparent rise in customs duties. 


The British Empire During the Month 
By RALSTON HAYDEN and JAMES K. POLLOCK, JR. 


HILE Premier Baldwin was resting 

y \ at Aix-les-Bains Winston Churchill 
endeavored to settle the coal strike 

by getting the miners and the mine owners 
together, but without success. The operators 


stubbornly refused to participate in a three- 
cornered conference with the strikers and 


the Government, and nothing was accom- 


plished toward a cessation of the strike. 
Mr. Baldwin followed Mr. Churchill’s 
methods upon his return to London, but 
he was forced to admit in the House of 


_ Commons, reassembled in special session 
on Sept. 27 to extend the emergency regu- 


lations, that the Government was at the end 
of its tether. The steady return of more 
miners to work, however, seemed to presage 
the end of the strike. By Oct. 8 more than 
200,000 out of 1,000,000 strikers had re- 
turned to work. 
Premier Baldwineon Oct. 6 notified the 


Miners’ Federation that the Government’s 


offer toward a settlement of the strike 
would be withdrawn unless it were ac- 
cepted without delay. The offer, made on 
Sept. 17 in a letter to A. J. Cook, General 
Secretary of the federation, assured the 
miners of assistance by the Government in 
obtaining a settlement if they would go 
back to work, and that a nation-wide agree- 
ment, for which the miners were striving, 


could be obtained in effect, if not in words.- 


All but one of the associations affiliated 
to the Miners’ Federation decisively re- 
jected this offer, the adverse vote for the 
country as a whole being about eight to 
one. Following this action by the districts, 
the delegates’ conference of the federation 
on Oct. 7 by an overwhelming majority re- 
jected the Government’s offer to create a 
national arbitral tribunal for the settlement 
of differences between the miners and the 
owners. By an equally large majority the 
conference also voted in favor of the with- 


plunged the city 2 
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Neither Lloyd George nor Ramsay MacDonald could 
suggest any fresh proposal to end the coal deadlock 


—Birmingham (England) Mail 


drawal of the safety 
men from the mines. 
With the Govern- 
ment thus temporarily, 
at least, out of the dis- 
pute, the miners were 
left to carry on’ the 
struggle with the own- 
ers alone. A remark- 
able feature of the 
miners’ decision was 
that it was taken in the 
face of the practical 
exhaustion of their re- 
sources and with their 
position daily becom- 
ing weaker by the drift 
of strikers back to 
work. Further compli- 
cations were appre- 


the withdrawal of the 1/4" with 
safety men, since this 


would not only cause trouble in 
the mines but also lead to dissen- 


sion between the miners who re- 
mained on strike and those who — 
desired to return to work. How-  _ 


ever, on Oct. 8 the delegates’ con- 
ference decided not to give imme- | 
diate effect to the decision to call 


out the safety men, but to refer — 


the question to the districts for — 
consideration. — = 

The question of limiting the 
powers of trade unions was dis- 
cussed at the conference of the 
Conservative Party at Scarborough 
on Oct. 7. The Government was 
urged to make illegal any strike 
held without a secret ballot. Pre- 
mier Baldwin, in the course of a> 
speech reviewing the foreign and 
domestic policies of the Govern- 
ment, declared that society still 
needed the trade unions. “You 
cannot smash the system,” he said, — 
“and if you could it would be 
wrong.” He promised considera- 
tion for the resolutions passed by 
the conference, which, besides 
urging the secret ballots, recom- 
mended that the Government make 


end , : . P TAKING THE WIND OUT OF HIS SAILS 
1ended as a result of Tomsky, President of the Bolshevist labor unions, bound for Eng- 


a first-rate cargo of trouble, was warned by the British 
Government to keep out 


—Evening Express, Cardiff, Wales . 


ee: 
mass picketing and picketing of private 
_ residences illegal, to prevent victimization 
‘and intimidation, and require union 
- finances to be audited by certified account- 
_ ants. Mr. Baldwin promised that, as soon 
as the Cabinet had examined the subject, a 
_ bill to regulate trade unions would be pre- 
pared, and, meanwhile, he noted it as a 
- good sign that there were trade union lead- 
_ ers studying labor problems in America 
instead of in Russia. 
At the by-election for 
the North Division of 
Cumberland, the Conser- 


- vatives retained _ this 
seat in the House of 
- Commons. : 


Alan Cobham reached 


‘London safely again on 


his return trip from 
Australia by air without 
accident, 


<)\m 
ORE 
Was 


Ireland 


HE Gaeltacht Com- 
mission, presided 
over by General Richard 
Mulcahy, has reported 
on the measures neces- 
sary to save the Irish 
language. Because of the 
scarcity of educated 
Irish speakers who are 
capable of teaching the 
rising generation, and 
because of the refusal 
of Government officials 
and the professional 
classes to use the lan- 
cuage, the Mulcahy com- 
mission found that its 
work was likely to be of 
little value unless very 
thoroughgoing measures 


were adopted. 
Canada 


PART from the result of the general 
election and the formation of a new 
Government (described elsewhere in 

this magazine), one of the most interesting 
events of the month has been the publica- 
tion in Washington of a report on the sys- 
tem of governmental control of the liquor 
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traffic prepared on behalf of the Meth: - 
odist Church by Ernest A. Grant, Assistant 
Research Secretary of its Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
The conclusions reached by the board are 
these: Government control in Canada has 
meant increased consumption of liquor, 
greatly increased use of liquors by young. 
people’ and women, increased vice and 
crime, a corruption hitherto unknown, an 
illicit trade as great as that under any pro- 


eS 


BACKBONE FOR SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
—Star, London 


hibition law, a swollen liquor bill and a 
great economic loss. Reviewing conditions 
in Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba and 
other Provinces where there is Government 
control, the board holds that there exist . 
“all of the evils of the illicit traffic in the 
United States, plus the evils of Govern- 
ment-protected traffic as vicious in princi- 
ple and practice as was the saloon system 
in the United States.” 
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-in Canada: 
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Regarding the brewers, the board says: 
“The brewers who av» asking a monop- 


oly of the intoxicating liquor trade in the 


United States, and who advertise their 
wares vigorously in Quebec, are as troub- 
lesome there and elsewhere as they are in 
Declaring that “cor- 
ruption has run riot since the Government- 
control system has been in operation,” the 
board points to the recent customs scandal 
“This customs scandal is noth- 
ing less than the child of the unholy rela- 


~ tion between a Government-protected liquor 


traffic in Canada and a lawless, criminal 
traffic in the United States.” The state- 
ment continues: “Another unfortunate re- 
sult of the Canadian system has been the 
undoubted handicap upon prosperity. Pro- 
hibition at its worst in the United States, 
half-chance prohibition, has yielded _bil- 
lions in profits to the plain people. Busi- 


ness has been booming and development 


has been rapid. In Canada in recent years 
development has been slow and painful, 
business has lagged, wages are compara- 
tively low and the Dominion is being 
drained of skilled labor by the lure of high 


wages and prosperity across the border.” 


Lord Byng, who has just retired from the 
position of Governor General of Canada, 
made the following statement on his return 
to England on Oct. 6: “From now on there 
is going to be union between Canada and 
the United States, but it is only going to be 
a union of friendliness. Canada is not 
growing more American; it is growing 
more independent and less American. Can: 
ada is all British. I am going to do my 
best now to contradict the false idea that 
the Dominion is breaking away from the 
Empire sentiment. That is the effect of ex- 
tremist propaganda. Canada from coast to 
coast is intensely imperialistic. After some 
years of post-war chaos she is on the eve 
of a period of great prosperity. You can 
tell that by the fact that American farmers 
are crossing the border from the States and 
settling anew on the rich lands of the Cana- 
dian West. That is symptomatic of the 
whole feeling between the Dominion and 


her southern neighbor.” 


Lord Willingdon, the new Governor Gen- 
eral of the Dominion, was sworn in on 


Oct. 2. 
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N oy Zealand 


UNDER the heading “Well Done, New 
Zealand,” the Iudustrial Australian 
writes with enthusiastic approval of the 
preference given to British manufactures 
by the Auckland Electric Power Board in 
placing contracts for its cable require- 
ments. These for a total sum of £125,000 
were given to British manufacturers in- 
stead of to German firms, whose tenders 
were substantially lower. The Auckland 
Power Board’s action, says the Industrial 
Australian, will be warmly approved 
throughout the Commonwealth: “The peo- 
ple of Australia have divided opinions on 
many subjects, but they are practically of. 
one mind in believing it to be the duty of 
the nation when purchasing overseas to see 
to it that none but British firms will get the 
orders, even though similar goods could 
be procured from foreign countries at 
lower prices. The policy of British prefer- 
ence is beyond question more popular in 
Australia than the policy of national pro- 
tection, for it has the support not only of 
protectionists but of free traders.” 

Members of the Negarauru tribe have 
petitioned Parliament for the restoration to 
them of a large area of land in Taranaki, 
confiscated as a result of the Maori War. 
The petitioners say that their tribe was 
loyal to the Queen. In support of the asser- 
tion that they were neither disloyalists nor 
Hauhaus, they say that their tribe was con- 
verted to Christianity in 1845, and that two 
of their people were ordained ministers in 
the time of Te Whiti and Tohu. They 
fought against Te Kooti under Major 
Kemp, and afterward Sir Donald McLean 
gave them land as a reward for loyalty. 

A Government bill introduced in Parlia- 
ment in August provides for the establish- 
ment of a new State department, the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, which, in cooperation with an ad- 
visory council, will control various scien- 
tific services and laboratories; and gener- 
ally deal with the application of research 
to primary and secondary industries. Na- 
tional research scholarships, enabling inde- 
pendent research to be made, have also 
been provided for. 

Dr. Valentine, 


Director of General 
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Health, recently said that the Dominion 
had provided more hospital facilities than 
any other nation in the world. New Zea- 
land, however, had been too extravagant, 
he continued, and the only new expendi- 
ture of which he would approve would be 


__ that for maternity hospitals. 


The net revenue of the New Zealand 
railways for the last financial year 
amounted to nearly £2,000,000, equal to 
4.35 per cent. on the capital invested in 
lines now working, and on railway works 


which have not yet become revenue earn- 


ing. Last year the net revenue only 
amounted to 3.55 per cent. of the capital. 
After paying interest charges, a surplus of 
£21,000 remained. Nearly every class of 
traffic increased in volume and revenue 
earned. 

The Legislative Council has 1ijected the 


GoverNHen 
< A, ZS 
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Bible in Schools bill by 14 votes to 12 on . 


the third reading. 


\ 


The New Zealand State forest claims a — 


record tree planting last year, when indi- 


viduals, syndicates and tree-growing com- 
panies established in New Zealand nearly 
18,000 acres of forest plantations, for. 


which the service sold 4,500,000 trees, 
while 10,000,000 were purchased or raised 
by others. Over 10,000,000 trees were 
planted on State plantations during the 
year. The total area of the State forests 
is now 7,900,000 acres. 


India 


TE Indian Government’s Bureau of Edu- 
cation has just published its survey of 


the progress of education in India in the ° 


year 1924-1925. Among the children of 
schoolgoing age in British India only 
about one boy in every three is 
attending school and the prospect 
for girls is worse. 
The report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and 
Finance has been published. The 
commission recommends the adop- 
tion of the gold standard without 
a gold coinage. - Silver rupees and 


dium if the recommendations of 
the commission are carried out. 
There has been a considerable 
amount of shifting around in po- 
litical party circles in India in 


elections. 
within its ranks. Lala Lajpat Rai, 


the deputy leader, has written a 
very forceful letter of resignation 


from the party, in which he points 


out that the walking-out policy of 


C 
flowy 


en I took that child to raise I might 


John Bull: ‘Wh 
have known I’d have to walk the floor.’’ 


—Adams Service 


the Swarajists has broken the 
whole capacity of Hinduism for 
modifying legislation that affects 
it. The Responsive Cooperation 
party of Bengal has held an im- 
portant conference to consider the 
steps to be taken to contest the 
approaching election. 


notes, both convertible into gold, 
will provide the circulating me- — 


preparation for the impending 
The Swaraj party in 
particular has developed divisions 


s The Case of the Wets for State Rights : 
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Chief Justice Marshall’s Views on Prohibition — 
By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS 


Chairman, Committee on Publication, The American’s Creed*; Editor Educational Foundations; 
Author of A History of the United States, The Book of the American’s Creed and other works 


aspirant for orders in the Protestant 

Episcopal Church migrated from the 
Green Mountains of Vermont to the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge in Virginia. It 
appears that the young Vermonter held 
something of the general impression, then 
prevalent in New England, that the South- 
ern plantation owner was given to consum- 
-ing mint juleps on the veranda of his 
house, while a negro fanned the flies away 
-with a great brush of peacock feathers; 
and that about the only exercise the master 
took was to help the overseer lash his 
negro slaves. After a few months’ sojourn 
in Virginia, he sent back word to his rela- 
tives that the Southern people were quite as 
worthy as their Northern compatriots, and 
that not the least of their similarities lay in 
the fact that each misunderstood the other, 
while striving to solve dissimilar social 
and economic problems. 

In a number of the churches of the 
North, this New Englander, Charles W. 
Andrews by name, had observed the steady 
growth of a politico-moral agitation for 
the abolition of slavery by Federal inter- 
ference. Urged on by politicians, who 
profited by this agitation, thousands of 
Northern pulpits rang raucously with al- 
most daily denunciations. not merely of the 


FA esi in the nineteenth century, an 


_* The American’s Creed was written by Wil- 
liam Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives in 1917, and accepted 
bv the House on behalf of the American Peo- 
ple, April 3, 1918. During the war, it was used 
in the public schools in conjunction with the 
nledge of allegiance to the flag. It reads as 
follows: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

“T therefore believe it is mv duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitution; 
to obey its laws; to resnect its flag, and to 


_ defend it against all enemies.”’ 
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‘sum of all villainies,” but of their fellow- | 


countrymen in the South, who were held re- 
sponsible for its existence. But, in regard 
to this form of spiritual exhortation, the 
Right Rev. John Henry Hopkins, likewise 
of Vermont, sententiously remarked: “It is 
by no means difficult to interest and gratify 
the audience when the supposed sins of oth- 
ers, which they are under no temptation to 
commit, are made the object of censure.” 


These zealous advocates of reform were. 
right in their opposition to the institution | 


of slavery; but they were mistaken in at 
least some of their methods of attacking it; 
and designing men made use of this public 
indignation as a cloak for personal mis- 
deeds or for private gain. In any event, 
it was impossible for the emancipationists, 


or those who would await the voluntary > 


action of “erring brethren,” to reason with 
these uncompromising advocates of Federal 
interference. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society openly condemned the 
Constitution of the United States as a 
“compact involving both North and South 
in atrocious criminality,” and as a “cove- 
nant with Death and an agreement with 
Hell.” 

When these zealots were told that they 
were not only injuring the cause of gradual 
emancipation, but were creating dangerous 
sectional hatreds, they cried out so much 
the more. Neither the protests of free ne- 


eroes (as those of Baltimore), nor the re- . 


bukes of the great party leaders, such as 
Stephen A. Douglas, Abraham Lincoln, 
John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster or Henry 
Clay, had any effect upon these direct- 
action zealots, except to increase their 
“moral” fury. “Those men,” said Lincoln, 
“who would shiver into fragments the 
Union of these States, tear to tatters its now 
venerated Constitution, and even burn the 
last copy of the Bible, rather than slavery 
should continue a single hour, together 
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with all their more halting sympathizers, 
have received, and are receiving, their just 
execration.” Wittingly or unwittingly, 
therefore, this Abolitionist agitation for 
Federal interference involved a direct at- 
tack upon the one fundamental principle 
upon which the Republic was founded, al- 
‘beit the reformers spoke in the name of a 
moral purpose. Politicians took advantage 
of the excitement to get themselves elected 
and to make immediate capital in Congress 
out of the economic and political issues that 
formed the true basis of sectional conten- 
tion. By way of protest, South Carolina 
tried nullification in 1831, and, had Con- 
gress not provided a temporary remedy, 
the open clash might have begun under 
Andrew Jackson, instead of thirty years 
later, under Abraham Lincoin. 
In the South, the above-mentioned native 
of New England continued, with the co- 
operation of Jeffersonians, to advocate 
emancipation, while deploring the violence 
of a small but noisy minority in the North. 
He urged his fellow-countrymen not to fol- 
low the mistaken leadership of the Aboli- 
tionists, who demanded immediate Federal 
action, but to become constitutional eman- 
cipationists, like Channing of Massachu- 
setts, or Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, and 
the majority of the people of his adopted 
State. He quoted Jefferson’s alarming pre- 
diction, made but six years before his death, 
in which the author of the Declaration of 
Independence had declared that he trem- 
bled for the future of his country should 


a moral issue coincide on a geographical | 


line with political and economic differ- 
ences. A few years after Jefferson had 
passed from the scene, the Virginia Legis- 
lature came within one vote of passing an 
act of emancipation, and the sole reason the 
bill was defeated was due to the Nat Turner 
insurrection and massacre, which had been 
incited by the Abolitionist incendiaries in 
the preceding Summer. Sooner or later, in 
all the Southern States, voluntary emanci- 
pation must have taken place; and it would 
certainly have carried at least several of the 
border States by 1840 if the Southern peo- 
ple had been left alone to solve their prob- 
lem without abuse and attempted interfer- 
ence from without. Had they not willed 
such a step on moral and social grounds, 
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nomic conditions would have compelled 
them to do so in self-defense. a 


Joun MarsHaLtt AGAINST FEDERAL 
PROHIBITION 


In view of the fact that there exists a 
widespread belief that there is an analogy 
or parallel between the abolition of slavery 
and Federal prohibition it is well, from the 
standpoint of history and politics, to get the 
record straight. For the first time, the 
writer would present the views of John 
Marshall upon the question of Federal pro- 
hibition as given to the son of ‘Vermont, 
whose personal experience is herewith used 
to illustrate important historical events. 
Shortly’ before the death of the Chief Jus- 
tice this young clergyman visited the dis- 
tinguished expounder of the Constitution 
to advocate “Constitutional prohibition,” 
by which he meant some kind of Federal 
action, perhaps on the order of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and the ensuing Vol- 


\ 


stead act. Granted an audience with Mar- - 


shall, he descanted with a reformer’s en-— 
thusiasm upon the “poverty, crimes and _ 


vicious life caused by whiskey.” When he 
had finished what he considered “a good 
exhaustive plea, the Judge took up the case; 
and thereupon adduced, in addition, politi- 
cal corruption and other matters unknown 
to myself, so I at once presumed he was en- 
tirely on my side of the question.” But the 
venerable jurist was not through. After he 
had done full justice to the mischiefs of 
intemperance he declared that he would 
put them in one scale; while in the other 
he would place the evils which would flow 
out of any attempt at Federal interference. 
Whereupon John Marshall undertook to 
show that such legislation would be an un- 
justifiable restriction upon personal lib- 
erty and an infringement upon the sov- 
ereignty of the States in violation of the 
principle of local self-covernment, for the 
preservation of which the participants in 
the Revolution had risked their all; and 
that there was as much danger in giving 
such powers to a Congress in Washington 
as it would have been for the colonists to 


have yielded the powers claimed by King — 


and Parliament. He foresaw, also, that 


any attempt to enforce sumptuary legisla-_ 
tion on so large a scale would lead to 


the inexorable pressure of modern eco-. 
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bribery and corruption on a still larger 
one. oe 

Though greatly disappointed, the young 
clergyman went away convinced that the 
Chief Justice was right. Throughout his 
life he continued to work for temperance 
through example and moral suasion, and, 
as opportunity offered in the support of 
public opinion, for community prohibi- 
tion. Consequently, he was instrumental 
in bringing about what was, perhaps, the 
first example of local option action in Vir; 
ginia; but he never again advocated Fed- 
eral interference with the rights of the 
people to regulate their own domestic con- 
cerns in accordance with the will of the 
people of the respective States or their 
communities. 

It is interesting to note that in recent 
years the politico-moral successors of the 
zealots denounced by Lincoln have created 
the impression that “State rights” is synon- 
ymous with nullification, secession and re- 
bellion! On every side we hear a made-to- 
order saying, that “State’s rights died at 
Appomattox; why revive the issue?” It is 
apparently forgotten that the leading 
statesmen in each of the parties which con- 
tended in the election of 1860 stood square- 
ly upon the doctrine of State rights! This 
was as distinctly affirmed in the platform 
upon which Lincoln was elected as in any 
of the others, and the following State 
rights plank could not have been expressed 
any better by James Madison, “the father 
of the Constitution,” or by any of those 
who risked everything in the Revolutionary 
struggle for local self-government: “That 
the maintenance inviolate of the rights of 
the States, and especially the rights of each 
State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment 
exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depend.” 

It is apparent to all that when the war 
came on civil authority was subordinated 
and even the Constitution itself virtually 
suspended. On the other hand, it is com- 
paratively little known that President Lin- 
coln took every possible step in the last 
months of the war to prepare for the resto- 
ration of the States with their sovereign 
powers intact. But the President died by 
_ the bullet of a crazed assassin and the rad- 
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ical element gained control, so that in 
1868 the United States Supreme Court felt 
impelled to declare that while the Union 
is “indissoluble” the States are “indestruc- 
tible.” Otherwise we might have acquired 
what fanatics of that day desired and many- 
hued enthusiasts of our day crave—a con- 
solidated bureaucracy, with power to at- 
tempt direct action over the entire Union 
on every panacea for public ills that may 
be suggested by this or that impractical 
group of reformers. 


No ANALOGY wiTH ABOLITION 


Thus were Lincoln’s reconstructive pur- 
poses to restore State rights set aside, and 
those purposes have been hidden in history 
or intentionally obscured by the centraliza- 
tionists from that day to this. Furthermore, 
the most widespread popular misconcep- 
tion of the present day lies in the almost 
universal belief that the Civil War was 
fought on behalf of “striking the shackles 
off four million human beings.” It is so 
easy to perceive, in this obvious, but inci- 
dental effect of the conflict, the basic cause 
of the struggle. As a matter of fact, eman- 
cipation was proclaimed only after months 
of open conflict; the proclamation itself 
was declared by President Lincoln to be 
“a war measure,” issued only under pres- 
sure of circumstances; and it was generally 
believed that such action would, bring 
about conditions in the Southern States 
which would put a speedy end to all re- 
sistance to Federal authority. It is forgot- 
ten also that President Lincoln had, in his 
first inaugural and at other times and 
places, repeatedly declared that he had no 
right or desire to interfere with the domes- 
tic institutions of the States. The conflict 
was based on a half century or more of eco- 
nomic and political antagonism between 
rival sections and their clashing economic 
interests, viz., the agricultural South, with 
its sharp differentiation of slavery, on the 
one side, and the commercial and manufac- 
turing North on the other, in which the 
cotton States maintained that the powers 
of the central Government had long been 
used for increasing the wealth of the North 
and against the material interests of the 
South. Therefore the advertised analogy 
between Amendments XIII and XIV, on 


the one side and Amendment XVIII on 
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the other, or that between the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the Volstead act, 
exists only in the imagination of sentimen- 
talists. 

It is likewise interesting to note that the 
propagandists and lecturers of the essen- 
tially political organization known as the 
- Anti-Saloon League have received instruc- 
tions always to emphasize this alleged anal- 
ogy between the abolition of slavery and 
_ the abolition of liquor as “the twin relics 
of medievalism,” 
however, that this analogy was not to be 
_dwelt upon in the South, where it might 
cause offense! Consequently, any _ lec- 
turer who forgot instructions and used this 
analogy in the South has usually received 
an admonizion from headquarters. By way 
of further illustration, in the October issue 
of Current History, Wayne B. Wheeler, 
the official counsel of the League, main- 
tains, in effect, that State rights represents 
an outworn issue upheld only by the South- 
ern lead=rs in the war of secession. These, 
it may be observed, he calls “heroes.” Thus 
he would please patriotic sentiment in the 
South while quietly, yet none the less ef- 
fectively, he scotches the advocacy of State 
rights discussion in the North; for in the 
latter section the patriotic connotation in- 
volves secession and rebellion, These false 
analogies have an element of civic danger 
in them, and there are those who are reck- 
lessly casting hither or thither the still hot 
embers of civil strife, sectional antago- 
nisms and religious animosities. At Chi- 
cago, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, presiding 
over a convention of paid and volunteer 
members of the Anti-Saloon League, ad- 
vocated the waging of another moral war, 
with bayonets if necessary; and it must be 
borne in mind that, as in former times, 
there still exist widespread and bitter re- 
ligious misunderstandings, together with 
new forms of sectional and rural and urban 
differentiations, upon which agitators, 
whisperers and politicians play in order 
to further their own selfish purposes. 


Limits or SuBMISSION 


Although in many wavs antagonistic, 
both Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall 
realized that no free peonle of intelligence 
functioning in any political unit will long 
submit to legislation imposed upon them 
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against their will, regardless of the inten- 


with one reservation, 


tions of the imposing authority. Such is — 
the simple, invariable, but by many still 
unheeded, lessons of human experience. 
The founding fathers of the Republic en- 
deavored to make it clear, or hoped they 
had made it clear, that the respective States 
were to maintain their own Governments, = 
and that, representation or no representa- 
tion, the domestic institutions of each 
should be free from infringement from the 


outside. One war may have led to the 

abolition of slavery; another may have = 
brought about prohibition; but the condi- 
tions were different, and there is only a 


superficial analogy, used by the unedu- 
cated or the ill-informed. 
Chief ‘Justice’ Marshall was sufficiently 
farsighted to see, as Thomas Jefferson fore- © 
saw in a similar instance, that attempted 
Federal prohibition would probably prove 
to be the greatest blow struck against tem- 


perance or abstinence that could be con- 3 
ceived, and that a moral issue would ulti- a 
mately become a political one involving the 3 
Church itself in disgraceful orgies of poli- — te 
tics; for when the Church undertakes to en- as 
ter politics through the pulpit, politicians — se 
enter the Church by the door. Furthermore, sy 
when any particular church abandons the 3 
high function of a purely spiritual mission 


and deteriorates into a political club, its 
property may well be: subject to taxation 
for the benefit of the public—a question — 
that is due to be raised in an important 
State some time in the coming session of 
the Legislature. > 

The history of the: American people — 
shows that laws imposed either by a British 
Parliament or by the Federal Government 
in any of the Colonies or States have proved 
unenforceable whenever these laws have ~ 
been opposed by the popular will. The 
Federal fugitive slave laws, for instance, 
brought forth formal nullification by the 
Legislatures of several of the Northern . — 
States, and the Fourteenth Amendment is 
practically nullified in the cotton belt. As 
the cost of Federal prohibition continues 
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to mount skyward, the taxes that mustcome — 
out of the pockets of the American people Ate 
to support an ever-increasing army of en- 


forcement officials will stagger the imagi- 
nation—with no real hope for an end to 
corruption, for a large number of the en- 


forcement officials are now, and ever will 
be, subject to bribery. Already, Federal 
enforcement has contaminated, in greater 
or less degree, every governmental agency 
with which it has come in contact, from 
the Federal departments in Washington 
City to the United States Coast Guards—a 
body of heroic men never before touched 
by the breath of scandal. 

If a true appreciation of the history of 
our country teaches anything, it teaches 
that the salvation of representative democ- 
racy under a Federal Republic lies in the 
application of the safeguards of the origi- 
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nal Constitution and the Bill of Rights; 


for though conditions may change, the prin- 


ciples outlined in the original Constitution 
as to self-government and the “inalienable 
rights of man” are fundamental. The only 
approximate solution of present social 
problems, as in the past, lies in educational 
effort and in giving free play to the con- 
stitutional right of the people of each State 
to settle their own affairs, whether it be a 
matter of prohibition, of suffrage, of child 
labor, of education, of maternity bills, or 
of any other phases of governmental ac- 
tivity which were by the founders distinctly 
reserved to the States. 


THE SIEVE 


—Hditors’ Feature Service 


the last month. One was the proposal by 
ae Germany, in exchange for certain conces- 
sions, to place $250,000,000 in preferred shares 
ef the German Railways Company at the disposal 
of her financially embarrassed creditors. The 
- /other was the turning in of hoarded gold to the 
~ Bank of France by the French people in an ef- 
"fort to control depreciation of the French cur- 
_rency. 
~The offer of the 500,000,000 marks ($125,000,- 
000) of German Railways Company stock was for 
“the sake of national liberation from allied military 
pressure and the recovery of the Sarre Valley. 
‘The German Government, in addition, will agree, 
‘it was announced on Sept. 19, to the marketing 
of as much more railway stock, the total issue 
of which under the Dawes plan amounts to 11,- 
000,000,000 marks ($2,750,000,000), as may be 
deemed necessary for, the stabilization of the 
4 French and Belgian currencies. This offer by 
Dr. Stresemann has been approved in principle 
by both President von Hindenburg and Chancel- 
lor Marx. It is admitted that the ultimate suc- 
cess of the whole proposition depends on the 
feasibility of selling the railway bonds in the 
United States. Estimates made in Germany call 
for the flotation of at least 2,000,000,000 marks 
($500,000,000) worth of these securities. Al- 
though in official circles in Washington formal 
comment was withheld, opinion seemed general 
that the time had not yet. come for an inter- 
national financial operation of such large pro- 
portions. Bankers in New York pointed out 
that technical difficulties made it improbable 
that such a program would be undertaken, at 
least in the immediate future. 


i WO events stood out in finances during 


he 


France’s Hoarpep Gop 


The people of France sold more than 100,000,- 
000 francs worth of gold and silver to the Bank 
i of France during the last few days of Septem- 
ber, in response to the offer by the Bank of ex- 
change at the rate of 114.70 paper francs for 
each gold twenty-franc piece. The gold’ and 
ilver were bought at that rate under the pro- 
visions of a special Parliamentary act for the 
purposes of building up the gold reserve for 
future stabilization of French currency. The 
purchase or sale of gold in France was pro- 


hibited by the law of 1916. Last July the com- 


mittee of experts recommended that the law 
should be suspended, though with monopoly of — 
purchase granted to the Bank of France, and 


notes “should be strengthened by acquisition of 
gold coin-at home, at a rate near the current ex-. 
change rate.” Adopting this recommendation, 
one of the Poincaré bills approved in August — 
authorized the bank to issue notes for purchase — 
of gold coin ‘and foreign currencies, such motes 
not to be counted in the legal limit on outstand- _ 
ing circulation. On Sept. 23, the Bank of — 
France made public its terms for such exchange, _ 
which worked out at a ratio of 5%4 to 1, whereas — 
the price of the American dollar on the Paris 
exchange market indicated a ratio of about seven 


paper francs for one gold franc. aS 


Unirep States TREASURY OPERATIONS 


Transfer of more than $1,000,000,000 took sa 
place on Sept. 15 in connection with financial — LS 
operations of the United States Treasury. That 
enormous turnover of funds directed attention to 
the efficient machinery provided by the Fed- — 
eral Reserve System for carrying out operations — je 
of such magnitude. The only effect on the 
money market was a lowering in the call money 
rate from 5 to 41% per cent. on parts of two 
days. At the close of the week, however, the — 
call rate had risen again to 5 per cent., and on 
Sept. 27 was 5% per cent. Much comment has 
been directed at times to the manner in which ~ 
the chief functions of the Federal Reserve SYS 
tem, a stabilization of credit and avoidance of 
money strain, have been achieved, but the actual 
mechanics of such an operation as that just re- 


cas 


000,000 of interest on Liberty bonds and other 
Treasury obligations. To pay off the maturing 
notes the Treasury arranged for an advance from __ 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, giving — { 
in'return a certificate of indebtedness, to be paid : 
off in the future. With this credit to its account, 
the Government paid the notes, the banks receiy-_ 
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